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INT LOUIS HAS 

FIRST MUNICIPAL 

SCHOOL OF OPERA 
IN UNITED STATES 


ofits on Summer Opera En- 
jable City to Inaugurate 
Institution for Training 
Chorus—More Than 300 
Singers Apply for Voice 
‘Trial, and Wide Interest 
‘Promises Success for New 
Venture—W. A. Parson to 
| ney Work of School with 
David E. Russell, as Man- 
qpecr of Municipal Opera, 
fin Charge—List of Works 
for Coming Season Is An- 
nounced 


AINT LOUIS, Jan. 28.—What is 
perhaps the first municipally con- 
‘ted Chorus and Opera School in 
United States opened last week in 
int Louis. This new venture is the 
ect outgrowth of the successful sea- 
i of summer opera which have been 
tered and managed by the munici- 
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| authorities in the natural open-air 
ater in Forest Park. So successful 
s the season of eight weeks last sum- 
r and that of the summer before, 
it the Municipal Theater Associa- 
n came out of the venture with 
hsiderable financial profit. It is a 
rt of the city code that there shall 
ino profit derived from any perform- 


ees that take place in the theater, 
therefore all moneys must be spent 
her in the improvement of the com- 
y or on the embellishment of the 
ater. Several needed additions will 
made to the theater in the form of 
n shelters, walks, etc., and the bal- 
‘e of the money will be spent in 
ining voices this wiftter and spring 
the chorus of eighty which will 
ear in the eight weeks’ season next 
mer. 

hen the call went out for trial voices 
e than two weeks ago 300 or more 
licants presented themselves to the 
400l’s director, W. A. Parson, who is 
chorus director and assistant con- 
tor of the opera during the summer. 
ce trials occupied the better part of 
) weeks at the Jefferson Memorial. 
» school is open to all and classes are 
| twice a week and will continue until 
earsals begin some time in May for 
first summer production. The entire 
enses of the school are borne by the 
nicipal Theater Association. 

number of prominent theatrical 
nagers have signified their interest in 
project and will no doubt make per- 
al investigations. Henry W. Savage 
1e first to realize the benefit of such 
chool and through his secretary has 
yunced that he will give consideration 
those who successfully complete the 
eribed course of training and sing 
ng the entire summer season. He 
2s that he will give preference to 
e artists in filling the casts of his 
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JOSEPH SCHWARZ 


Russian Baritone, Who in Recital and as a Member of the Chicago Opera Association Is 
Achieving Repeated Successes (See Page 49) 





new fall productions. He further has in- 
structed his orchestra conductor of “The 
Merry Widow” company playing here to 
try voices, and a number of the students 


took advantage of the offer. 


David E. 


Russell, as manager of the Municipal 
Opera, has charge of the school. 

The productions committee has just 
announced its selection of operas for the 
repertoire this summer and the casts as 


chosen thus far. 


Many of the works are 


comparatively new to the present gen- 
eration in St. Louis, and some have not 


been performed here in years. 
Highwayman,” 
“Yeomen of the 


includes: 
Springtime,” 
Guard,” 
Maid” and “Sweethearts.” 


“The 
“Sari Id 
“Geisha,” 


“Algeria,” 
Sophie Brandt 


The list 
“Miss 


“Spring 


is announced as the prima donna, and 
there are many new names in the list. 
James Stevens, baritone, who made such 
a decided impression with his fine work 
last season, will again be in the company 
which will also include Lorna Doone 
Jackson, contralto; Eva Fallon for 
ingenue parts; Arthur Geary, tenor; 
James Day, bass, and Frank Moulan to 
carry the brunt of the comedy burden. 





Charles Privin has been engaged as 
musical director with<Mr. Parson as as- 
sistant, and Fra 


director. The org 
ber fifty men. 
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NEW ARTISTS IN 
CHICAGO RANKS 
APPLAUDED AT 
THE MANHATTAN 


New York Débuts of Opera 
Stars Follow One Another 
Rapidly in First Week of 
Visitors’ Opera—Pareto and 
Schwarz in “Traviata”’— 
Lappas Appears in Revival 
of “Girl of Golden West”— 
Edith Mason in ‘“Butter- 
fly” —‘“‘Pelléas et Mélisande”’ 
One of High Lights of 
Week 
EBUTS of artists 

York followed one another 
rapid succession during the first week 
of the Chicago Opera Association’s 
season at the Manhattan Opera House. 

After “Samson et Dalila,” which 

opened the five weeks’ engagement 

Monday night, Jan. 23, as reviewed in 

MUSICAL AMERICA a week ago, Ver- 

di’s “‘Traviata,” Debussy’s “Pelléas et 

Mélisande,” Puccini’s “La Fanciulla 

del West” and “Madama Butterfly,” 

Rossini’s “Barber of Seville” and 


Bizet’s “Carmen” were sung in the or- 


der named. 

In “Traviata,’ Graziella Pareto, a 
Spanish soprano of continental fame, 
was introduced, and Joseph Schwarz, pre- 
viously known to New York only as a 
recital-giver, donned his operatic garb. 
Mary Garden’s Greek tenor, Ulysses 
Lappas, was brought to notice by the 
performance of Puccini’s resuscitated 
“Girl.” Edith Mason, remembered from 
her singing of minor réles at the Metro- 
politan, returned as the star of “Butter- 





New 
in 


new to 


fly.” Maria Ivogiin sang her way into 
high favor in “The Barber.” Mary Mc- 
Cormic, another newcomer, was Mi- 


caela in “Carmen.” 

Other high lights of the week were 
Miss Garden’s appealing impersonation 
of Mélisande, Mme.. Raisa’s personal tri- 
umph as Minnie in “The Girl of the 
Golden West,’ Edward Johnson’s fine 
singing in “Butterfly,” Lucien Muratore’s 
impassioned Don José, and the fine con- 
ducting of Giorgio Polacco, to whom all 
but two of the nerformances were en- 
trusted. Keen interest was manifested 
by the public in every performance. 





{ New Soprano in “Traviata” 


There were several distinguished points 
to the “Traviata” performance on Tues- 
day night; first, the début of Graziella 
Pareto; second—or was it first?—the 
complete rejuvenation of the réle of 
Germont by Joseph Schwarz, the Rus- 
sian baritone. The great artist gal- 
vanized the part into life, and at the 
conclusion of the aria, “Di Provenza,” 
the audience was wildly applauding and 
shouting. Before the performance could 
continue, Schwarz was obliged to repeat 
the song. His bearing and resonant 
voice of noble timbre gave the usually 
wooden réle a totally new prominence. 
After a long ovation the Russian was 


presented with a great bouquet. This 
was his operatic début in New York. 
To return to the débutante. Miss 


Pareto is a well-schooled and charming 
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BARS MARY GARDEN 
FROM SIGNING STARS 


Chicago Opera to Spend Its 
Own Money Next Season, 
Says Insull 


CHICAGO, Jan. 28.—No contracts have 
yet been signed by the Chicago Opera 
Association for next season, and none 
will be offered the artists until the full 
guaranty fund of $500,000 is subscribed, 
said Samuel Insull, newly elected presi- 
dent of the re-organized association in 
an address before the Friends of Opera 


on Jan. 23. Mr. Insull stated emphatic- 
ally that not even Mary Garden had a 
contract for next season. He added that 
the director-general would have nothing 
to do with the naming of salaries for any 
of the artists, and that all contracts for 
next season’s appearances would be 
signed by members of the finance com- 
mittee. 

“No individual will have the authority 
to negotiate a single contract,” said Mr. 
Insull. “There will be no manager, no 
musical director, no one person in the 
organization vested with the right to 
execute a contract. It must be approved 
by the majority of the members of the 
finance committee, and each contract 
must be countersigned, for we are going 
to spend our own money.” 

Referring to the rupture in the opera 
company a week ago which led to the 
resignation of Lucien Muratore, Mr. In- 
sull said, “Hereafter there will be no 
giving way to the artist who has a brain- 
storm. The controversy of last week will 
show some interesting effects in the net 
results.” 

Addresses were made by Mrs. Arthur 
Ryerson, temporary chairman, who de- 
clared that the crucial moment for opera 
in Chicago has arrived. Mrs. Edith 
Rockefeller McCormick expressed a fear 
lest Chicago should become dependent 
upon New York for “inferior opera.” 
Mrs. McCormick was elected honorary 
chairman, and Mrs. Arthur Meeker, ac- 
tive chairman. Mrs. Jacob Baur will 
head the women’s committee in the cam- 
paign for guarantors. 








SCHUBERT ANNIVERSARY 
IS WIDELY CELEBRATED 





Well-known Artists Give Composer’s 
Music—Open Fund for Aged 
Niece’s Aid 


The celebration of the 125th anni- 
versary of Schubert’s birth was inaugur- 
ated in New York City with a concert 
of the composer’s music at the Am- 
bassador Theater on the afternoon of 
Jan. 29, in which a number of prominent 
artists participated. George Meader, 
tenor .of the Metropolitan, sang “Nacht 
und Traume,”’ “Wohin,” “Der Neugie- 
rige” and “Hark, Hark, the Lark,” with 
Frank LaForge at the piano. Alexander 
Bloch, violinist, accompanied by Blanche 
Bloch, pianist, played the Sonata in G 
Minor, a Rondo in B Minor, and the 
“Ave Maria.” Augusta Lanska, con- 
tralto, sang “Death and the Maiden” 
and the “Erl-kénig.” Charles D. Isaac- 
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Russian Ballet to Entertain States- 
men in Genoa 


HE Russian Ballet of Serge 

de Diaghileff will be in Genoa to 
brighten the visit of the statesmen 
and their entourages at the Inter- 
national Conference scheduled for 
the month of March, according to a 
cable to the New York World. 
Diaghileff announced recently that 
he had arranged to take his com- 
pany, now playing Tchaikovsky’s 
“Sleeping Princess” at the Alham- =: 
bra in London, to the Municipal : 
Theater in Genoa early in March. = 
Genoa has never before risen to the 
expense of the Russian Ballet, but 
it is pointed out that the influx of 
foreign money, drawn by the con- 
ference, will make the venture 
highly profitable. It is also con- 
sidered a delicate compliment to 
the Soviet envoys that a Russian 
company should have been chosen 
to afford the highest attractions to 
this cosmopolitan assemblage of 
eminent personages. 
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son read a biographical sketch of the 
composer, and a voluntary fund was 
opened in aid of an aged niece of the 
great song-writer, Mrs. Schubert- 
Prossenag, one of two living relatives in 
Vienna. 

Other concerts to be given in the same 
series are those scheduled for the morn- 
ing of Feb. 4 at the Ambassador Theater, 
when Nelson Illingworth, baritone, and 
the Norfleet Trio. will be heard; and an 
event at the same auditorium on Sun- 
day afternoon, Feb. 5, when Germaine 
Schnitzer, pianist; Estelle Liebling, so- 
prano, and Carl Schlegel, bass of the 
Metropolitan, will participate. 

The inclusion of Schubert music in 
honor of the anniversary on the pro- 
grams of many musical organizations 
has been arranged. Leopold Stokowski 
has assured the New York committee in 
charge of the celebration that a special 
program will‘be given by the Philadel- 
phia Orchestra. The Music Publishers’ 
Association of New York arranged a 





banquet at Delmonico’s for the evening 
of Jan. 31, the anniversary of the com- 
poser’s birth.’ The committee has also 
received assurances of co-operation from 
a great number of educational organi- 
zations throughout the United States. 
Appropriate programs were scheduled 
for Columbia University, Wellesley Col- 
lege, Alfred University, Oswego State 
Normal School, De Pauw University, 
where 1250 students will participate in a 
music festival; the Cincinnati Conserva- 
tory, Conservatory of Warren, Pa.; 
Zanesville, Ohio, Music School; Gales- 
burg, Ill., Conservatory; Illinois Women’s 
College, Jacksonville, Ill.; Milton College 
Music School; State Normal School. of 
Lowell, Mass.; Virginia Intermost Col- 
lege; Davenport College, Lenoir, Iowa; 
Lucy Colt Institute, Athens, Ga.; Luther 
College, Iowa; Academy of Music, 
Dubuque, Iowa, and the public schools 
of Hartford and New London, Conn.; 
Kansas City, Mo.; Auburn, N. Y.; Attle- 
boro, Mass., and Superior, Wis. 





Muratore Out of Opera for Season 
After Operation for Appendicitis 
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NE more chapter was added to the 

troubles of the Chicago Civic Opera 
Association on the night of Jan. 28 when 
Lucien Muratore, one of the company’s 
leading artists, was stricken with ap- 
pendicitis during a performance of “Car- 
men” at the Manhattan Opera House, 
and the organization was forced to with- 


draw his name from its bills for the re- 
mainder of the season. The tenor un- 
derwent an operation at Audubon Hos- 
pital on the following Monday and was 
reported as recovering, though any pos- 
sibility of his rejoining the company on 
its Western tour was declared unlikely. 

According to Dr. René Bowldin, Mr. 
Muratore’s’. secretary and_ personal 
physician, the tenor was feeling ill when 
he arrived at the opera house on Satur- 
day night. Despite the protests of his 
physician, Dr. Bowldin said, Mr. Mura- 
tore insisted on going through with the 
announced performance because he had 
been advertised to appear with Mary 
Garden and felt it his duty not to fail 
the directress at the last moment, par- 
ticularly in view of reports of a breach 
between him and Miss Garden. 

At the fall of the curtain on the sec- 
ond act, Mr. Muratore returned to his 
dressing room in great pain and Dr. 


Bowldin during the intermission made 
every effort to relieve his condition. The 
tenor returned resolutely to the stage and 
finished the overa, singing and acting as 
well as though he were in perfect health. 
So fine was his performance that the 
audience, acclaiming him, received not 
the slightest intimation that he was 
seriously ill. 

On his return to the hotel apartments 

occupied by him and his wife, Lina Cava- 
liera, Mr. Muratore collapsed and ont- 
side physicians were summoned. His 
condition continued to grow worse 
throughout Sunday, and early on Mon- 
day morning, after a consultation, his 
physicians decided to operate without 
delay. Mme. Cavalieri remained at the 
bedside day and night and accompanied 
her husband to the hospital in the am- 
bulance. The oneration was performed 
by Dr. Charles F. A. Locke, who treated 
Mr. Muratore for a similar illness five 
years ago and advised an operation at 
that time, but the tenor would not con- 
sent. . 
The bill of the Chicago company for 
Monday night was announced as “Monna 
Vanna,” in which Miss Garden and the 
French tenor appear together. Its with- 
drawal and the substitution of ‘‘L’Amore 
dei Tre Re” was announced early on 
Monday. 





TO GIVE BERKSHIRE PRIZE BIENNIALLY 





Mrs. Coolidge Will Commis- 
sion Composer to Write 
Work Every Two Years 


The Berkshire Festival music prizes, 
founded by Mrs. Frederick S. Coolidge, 
will henceforth be awarded every two 
years, instead of annually. In odd years, 
however, the sum hitherto given as a 
prize will be paid to some composer as a 
commission fee. The first composer to 
be commissioned in this way, the festival 
founder announces, is Rebecca Clarke, 
who was accorded honorable mention in 
the last contest and that of the year 
1919. Miss Clarke has agreed to com- 
pose a chamber music piece for the fes- 
tival of 1923. The contest for 1922, 
which will be competitive like those of 
preceding years, will close on April 15. 
This year’s jury comprises Charles Mar- 
tin Loeffler, Pablo Casals, Hans Letz, 
Henry Eichheim and Lawrence Gilman. 

The Berkshire Chamber Music Festi- 
vals were founded in 1918 by Ella Shurt- 
leff Coolidge with the offer of a prize of 
$1,000 for a chamber composition to be 
played at a festival to be held in the 
fall of the year at Pittsfield, Mass. The 
winner of the first award was Tadeusz 
Larecki, with a string quartet. In 1919 
the contest resulted in a tie vote between 
a sonata for viola and piano by Miss 
Clarke and a suite for the same instru- 
ments by Ernest Bloch. Mrs. Coolidge’s 
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deciding vote was cast in favor of the 
Jatter composition. In 1920 the Ital- 
ian modernist, Francesco Malipiero, won 
the award with his quartet, “Rispetti e 
Strambotti,” and the latest contest was 
won by H. Waldo Warner with a trio for 
piano and strings. The jury of last year 
comprised Willem Willeke, David Stan- 
ley Smith, Efrem Zimbalist, Ernest 
Hutcheson and Oscar Sonneck. The 
number of competitors has varied in the 
annual contests from fifty to seventy- 
five, and many manuscripts have been 
submitted by distinguished foreign com- 
posers. 





Orchestra Musicians Suffer in Knicker- 
bocker Theater Disaster 


WASHINGTON, D. C., Jan. 30.—In one 
of the most appalling disasters of its 
kind which has ever occurred in the na- 
tional capital the roof of the Knicker- 
bocker Theater, a leading motion picture 
house on Columbia Road, collapsed under 
weight of snow on Saturday evening, 
Jan. 28, killing more than over 100 and 
injuring upward of 200. Three members 
of the orchestra were killed outright, 
one, the leader, died subsequently, and 
two were badly injured, while the others 
suffered greatly from shock. Those killed 
were G. S. Freeman, William Tracy, 
Joseph Beal, and E. Natiello, the leader. 
The injured included Edward A. Wil- 
liams. ee ae 


Arthur Hackett, tenor, will give a re- 


cital on Feb. 10 at Lansing, Mich. 
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MENGELBERG HERE 
TO LEAD ORCHESTR 


Erna Rubinstein and Schmu! 
ler Also Among Arrivals 
of the Week 


Willem Mengelberg, conductor of t, 
famous Concertgebouw Orchestra 0 
Amsterdam, arrived in New York by th 
Ryndam with his wife on Jan. 30. H 
comes to take charge of the New Yo» 
Philharmonic in a series of concert: 
Artur Bodanzky will conduct other cor 
certs of the organization. Josef Strar 
sky appeared in his final concert this se: 
son as leader of the Philharmonic 0 
Jan. 30. 

On the same ship arrived Erna Rube: 
stein, fifteen-year-old violinist and pup 
of Hubay, who was heard earlier in th 
season with orchestras in Berlin an 
Vienna and in Amsterdam with Mr. Men 
gelberg’s orchestra. She will make he 
American début as soloist at the first o 
the Carnegie Hall Philharmonic serie 
under the baton of the Dutch conducto: 

Alexander Schmuller, Dutch violinist 
who visited the United States last seaso 
also arrived on the Ryndam for a serie 
of American recitals. 

Carnelia Cafferelli, harpist, of Cleve 
land, returned from Italy on the Presi 
dente Wilson, bearing two diplomas, on 
for harp playing and one for coloratur: 
singing, both awarded her by the Roya 
Philharmonic Society of Rome. She wa 
a pupil of Pio de Pietro in Rome and wi! 
undertake a recital tour of the Midd 
West during the early spring. She w: 
accompanied by her husband, Allesand) 
Chiostergi, a Cleveland lawyer. 

Among the most interesting arrival 
of the week are the members of th 
Chauve Souris troupe on the liner Lap 
land from England, where they recenti: 
completed a successful London season o 
several months. The company is unde 
the direction of Nikita Balieff. It is th 
largest company of Russian artists t 
visit American in several years. 


BOROWSKI MISSES DEATH 
BY BULLET FROM EX-PUPII 











Assailant Beats Teacher on the Heac 
with the Weapon Before He 
Is Finally Overcome 


CHICAGO, Jan. 28.—Felix Borowski, 
composer, president of the Chicago Mu- 
sical College, was attacked by a former 
pupil, Raymond Oberndorf, in his apart- 
ment on Jan. 24. His assailant fired a 
shot from a revolver and then beat Mr. 
Borowski with the weapon. He was 
disarmed and when arrested gave as his 
excuse that his victim had “ruined his 
musical career.” Mr. Borov4ski’s in 
juries are not serious. 

Oberndorf had called at the apartment, 
and was talking with Mr. Borowski and 
his wife when he suddenly pulled out 
a revolver and tired. The shot passed 
between the heads of Mr. and Mrs. 
Borowski, who were standing togethe: 
at the time. Borowski leaped forward 
and grappled with Oberndorf, while Mrs. 
Borowski ran out calling for help. Whik 
the two men struggled on the floor, 
Oberndorf worked the revolver against 
Borowski’s side and pulled the trigger, 
but the weapon failed to explode 
Oberndorf, wresting the revolver fre: 
beat Borowski on the head with th 
weapon, until he was forced outside tl 
room. He disappeared, but was arrestec 
later. 

Mrs. Borowski was formerly Miss 
Kanne of Peoria, violinist, and a pupil o! 
Mr. Borowski, to whom she was marrie 
on Aug. 8, 1920. Shortly after the ma 
riage, a change was observed in Ober! 
dorf’s manner, and finally his conduc' 
became so eccentric that Borowski wa: 
obliged to dismiss him as a pupil. 4: 
he talked in the interview at which th¢ 
shot was fired, his words were incoherent 
When arrested, he said that Borowsk', 
until Miss Kanne came into his life, 1 
garded him as his favorite pupil, b 
that Borowski then lost his genius 
“and,” he added, “he killed in me the fi! 
which produced my great music.” 
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Disciples of Ultra~Modern | Stage Art 
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Features of the Goncharova-Larionoft Exhibition of Modern Russian Stage Designs in New York; Top Row, Left to Right, Design for Oriental Women, “Coq dOr”; 
Goncharova, Artist; Costume for the “Magi King” from “La Liturgie” and Kotza Player in “Coq d’Or,” All by Goncharova; Below, Costume for “Kikimora” from 


a Setting from the Ballet “Chout,” Painted by Larionoff; and Costume for an Apostle from “La Liturgie,” by Goncharova 


oo, for scenery and costumes 

for the Russian ballet were pre- 
sented in New York in the recent ex- 
hibition of paintings of Natalie Gor- 
charova and Mikail Larionoff, who have 
contributed to the creations of the 
Diaghileff forces. Miss Goncharova was 


Prokofieff Opera to Have New York 


Premiére Monday 


Serge Prokofieff’s opera, “The Love 
for the Three Oranges,’ has been an- 
nounced for its New York premiére on 
Monday evening, Feb. 6, by the Chicago 
Opera Association. The same cast that 
appeared in this opera in Chicago will 
sing it at the Manhattan Opera House, 
with Mr. Prokofieff himself conducting 
ind Nina Koshetz in one of the leading 
dles, that of Fata Morgana. 


avid Bispham’s Will to be Contested 
Notice has been filed in the New York 


Surrogate’s Court of contest in the will 
{ the late David Bispham, baritone. The 


Destroy “Jazz” Records, Says Wis- 
consin School Board 


ADISON, WIS., Jan. 30.—A 
decision to destroy all the 
Phonograph records of so-called 


‘< 


jazz” music in the rural schools 
of Dane County, was arrived at by 
the School Board of that county at 
a recent meeting. Only good mu- 
Sic, the committee has decided, 
will be played in these institutions 
hereafter. C. N. D. 


the originator of the settings for “Coq 


d’Or” when it was produced in Paris, 
and the present exhibition displayed 
some of the designs for the Rimsky 


Korsakoff work. Despite a pronounced 
feeling for modernism in her art, Miss 
Goncharova still lingers before the Ikon: 
of her country, and the spirit of the 


notice has been filed by his widow, Mrs. 
Caroline Russell Bispham, from whom 
he was separated for many years, and 
Leonie Anne Francesca Carnegie Bisp- 
ham, his daughter, who contend that he 
did not execute the will voluntarily, and 
that it is invalid in other respects. 

Chaliapine Leaving for Russia; Will Re- 

turn to America Early in October 


Feodor Chaliapine, whose concerts 
and opera appearances have been among 
the sensations of the music season, is 
scheduled to leave New York on his re- 
turn voyage to Russia, Feb. 4. He will 
make a stay in Paris. Present plans 
call for his return to the United States 
early in October and he will be in this 
country for virtually the entire musical 
season. Some forty concerts will be 
arranged for him and he will have about 
sixteen appearances at the Metropoli- 
tan in “Boris Godounoff,” “Mefistofele”’ 
and another work, possibly Rubinstein’s 
“The Demon.” 


New York Students to Organize League 


There will be an organization meet- 
ing of the Students’ Music League of 
New York City on Sunday evening, Feb. 
5, at 315 West Ejighty-sixth Street. 
Among the speakers will be Dr. Noble 
of the Juilliard Foundation and Leonard 
Liebling. All interested in the welfare 
of music students are invited to attend. 


primitive still guides her brush. This is 
seen distinctly in the drawings for “La 
Liturgie,” a ballet never performed, 
which was made up of scenes from the 
life of Christ in the Scriptures, set to 
the liturgical music of the Orthodox 
Church. Larionoff, on the other hand, 
has eschewed the past with vigor, and 


Four Operas New to Atlanta in Réper- 
toire of Metropolitan Season 


ATLANTA, GA., Jan, 30.—Four operas 
new to Atlanta, “Ernani,” “Lorelei,” 
“T,Oracolo,” and “The Secret of Su- 
zanne,” will be among the seven which 
will be sung here by the Metropolitan 
Opera Company during the week begin- 
ning on April 24. The guarantee fund 
for the opera has already been under- 
written, and the sale of seats will begin 
shortly. 


Memorial to Hans Kronold Proposed 


Friends of the late Hans Kronold are 
to meet on Sunday, Feb. 5, in New York, 
at the rooms of the National Bureau for 
the Advancement of Music, to consider 
a project to erect a memorial to the 
’cellist. Rabbi Joseph Silverman and 
Charles D. Isaacson are at the head of 
the committee. 


Joplin Schools Win Major Share of 
Honors in Missouri Contest 


JOPLIN, Mo., Jan. 28.—Representatives 
of the Joplin High School Music Depart- 
ment took four first prizes and two sec- 
ond prizes in the sixth annual Southwest 
Missouri Music Contest held Jan. 21 at 
Springfield. For the third consecutive 
time the orchestra of sixty piecés took 
the first prize. The mixed chorus of 


Natalie 
“Le Buffon” and 


his dynamic talent reaches out to ultra- 
novel expression. Chief items in the 
exhibition from Larionoff’s work are his 
costumes for “Contes Russes” and also 
his settings for the ballet “Chout” of 
Prokofieff. His other works include set- 
tings to “Soleil de Nuit” and “Nuit de 
Mai.” : 


thirty voices and the boys’ glee club took 
first honors for the second successive 
time. Bertram Stearns, by his work in 
the violin contests, merited the fourth 
first prize among Joplin’s contestants. 
May Ramsey was an excellent second in 
the piano competition and the girls’ glee 
club also took a second place. The or- 
ganizations have been under the leader- 
ship of T. Frank Coulter, and the honors 
won by the school bring him deserved 
credit. About 500 representatives from 
sixteen schools of the district competed. 


A. D. W. 


“A Life on the Ocean Wave” 


Sige FRANCHONNE, ’cellist 
in the orchestra of the liner 
Lorraine, was injured during the 
latest voyage to New York when, 
during a terrific storm, he was 
thrown from his seat in the orches- 
tra and hurled against the wall of 
the cabin. His ’cello was smashed 
to pieces but Franchonne escaped 
with nothing more serious than a 
number of painful cuts and bruises. 
At the time of the accident the 
orchestra was playing “Life on the 
Ocean Wave.” 
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Myra Hess Finds That Music in England Sutters 


as New Conditions Result in Shifting of Wealth oy 
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English Pianist Here for Concert Tour States That Orchestras Are 
Hampered by Present Financial Situation and Opera Is Affected by 
Lack of Interest of Rich Classes—Season Brings Much Activity, 
and Music Appreciation Is Keen in Poorer Districts of London— 
Resuming Artistic Relations with Central Europe 
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ESPITE the fact that the British Isles are having more concerts and 
D recitals than ever before in their history, orchestras and opera are 


suffering lack of funds and are unable to achieve the finest results, according 
to Myra Hess, the English pianist, who arrived here recently for a recital 
tour of three months or more. The shifting of British wealth into the hands 
of classes not interested in music and a general feeling of financial stress 
are believed by Miss Hess to be the underlying causes of the present 


conditions. 

Miss Hess, during the early season, 
played in the principal cities of Great 
Britain and paid a flying visit to Hol- 
land, where she gave several recitals. 
She is a pupil of the London teacher, 
Tobias Matthay, and is ranked among 
the half dozen English pianists at the 
top of the artistic ladder. An interpre- 
tative proponent of the modern British 
school, she is in close touch with the 
work of Arnold Bax, Arthur Bliss, Eu- 


gene Goossens and other composers and 
has played a number of their works for 
piano in London recitals. Several of 
them she will make known in this coun- 
try. 

In discussing the work of the London 
orchestras, Miss Hess declined to place 
blame for any diminution in their high 
standards on the musicians or the con- 
ductors. 

“The orchestras work hard and have 
good conductors,” she said, “but they 
lack the money to pay for sufficient re- 
hearsals. They play day after day in 
London. There are really too many con- 
certs. Every week several concerts are 
given by Queen’s Hall, London Sym- 
phony, the Philharmonic, and the Albert 
Hall orchestras. Then there is a new 
orchestra, the British Symphony, made 
up of former service men and conducted 
by Adrian Boult which is doing better 
work all the time and giving many con- 
certs.” 

“The public of London,” continued 
Miss Hess, seems to “prefer recitals and 
chamber music to orchestral concerts. 
The recitals fare better than the or- 
chestras so far as attendance goes, al- 
though there are great numbers of them, 
as many as ten or a dozena day. There 
are four or five concert halls in London 
and sometimes there are three recitals in 
each one of them in a day. You see we 
have recitals at 3 o’clock in the after- 
noon, at 5:30 and again in the evening. 
We have had a surfeit of music, particu- 
larly piano music and much of it has 
been very good. 


Good Music Popular in London 
East End 


“The best attendance is at the popular 
concerts given at low prices. Sir Henry 
Wood’s Promenade Series had a remark- 
success this season. Sir Henry is a con- 
ductor of enormous energy and a very 
hard worker. Not long ago I played as 
soloist with his orchestra at the after- 
noon and evening performances which 
take place every Sunday. I inquired 
whether he was not tired at the evening 
concert and he replied, ‘Well, not very. 
The concert in Manchester last night was 
not a heavy one.’ He had conducted two 
concerts in Manchester the day before.” 

It is in the East End, in the poorer 
quarters that the greatest interest in 
music is shown at the present time, says 
the pianist. It is not unusual, she de- 
clared, to find the baker and the butcher 
discussing Mozart and Haydn. One of 
the most popular musical series of the 
London season is a group of chamber 
music concerts which is known as the 
“South Place” series. It draws prac- 
tically its entire support from the citi- 
zens of the East End. The series was 
established long before the war and has 
been consistently successful. The ar- 
tists give their services for each concert. 

“We could not find more appreciative 
audiences,” said Miss Hess. “They are 





sure of their musical knowledge and 
highly critical. The same thing is true 
of the popular concerts where some of 
the most modern works are given. The 
West End has less interest in musical 
affairs. 

“The opera is in a bad way,” continued 
the pianist. “There was a_ season of 
opera in English at Covent Garden this 
year, but very few of the opera goers 
who attended in the gala days of the 
Garden were present. It is lack of 
money on every hand. People feel that 
they must economize. Covent Garden 
now houses a motion picture show with 
its orchestra conducted by Eugene Goos- 
sens. He has done brilliant work this 
season both as a composer and as con- 
ductor at the Diaghileff ballet and at 
several orchestra concerts. 

“Among the other younger musicians 
Arnold Bax and Arthur Bliss have been 
very active. Most of their work has 
been for orchestras or combinations of 
instruments. Bliss has written a fine 
concerto for piano and small orchestra 
of strings and percussion only. It is a 
great work and very difficult to play. 

“Among the ultra-modernists we have 
had Malipiero and also Stravinsky, of 
whom the public has grown tired I be- 
lieve. His ‘Sacre du Printemps’ was a 
great success as a ballet and his ‘Prome- 
theus’ for orchestra and piano, which I 
played with Coates’ orchestra, created a 
fine impression and brought forth de- 
mands for more performances, but on the 
whole, I think we have had too much of 
him. He is making his home in London 
now.” 


Conditions Better Outside London 


Miss Hess said that conditions in 
provincial England were different from 
those in London. The orchestras are 
facing fewer difficulties and the attend- 
ance is better. In Manchester, the Hallé 
Concerts for many years standing are 
being conducted in excellent fashion by 
Hamilton Harty, whose recent composi- 
tions Miss Hess ranks high among Eng- 
lish musical achievements of the past few 
years. All Yorkshire, she said, formed 
one of the most fertile fields of English 
musical activity, and Scotland is also 
showing a keen interest in music. Early 
in the season Miss Hess played in Glas- 
gow on six successive nights with the 
London String Quartet in a music fes- 
tival. 

“I played more than forty composi- 
tion during the week,” said the pianist, 
“as solos or with the quartet. At the 
end of the week the audie~ce, comprised 
of practically the same people as had 
attended the other five concerts, were as 
enthusiastic over chamber music as on 
the first night.” 


Praises Mengelberg as Director 


For Holland as a musical field and for 
Willem Mengelberg, conductor of the 
Amsterdam Concertgebouw Orchestra in 
particular, Miss Hess has the warmest 
praise. She said there was great musi- 
cal activity throughout the country and 
a fine welcome for artists. 

“Mr. Mengelberg is like a Roman 
Emperor in Holland,” she said. “Last 
year they had a Mengelberg festival and 
roses were dropped over the conductor 
as he stood on the platform. He is a 
great artist and a splendid man to work 
with. When I played a Grieg concerto 
with his orchestra last year he rehearsed 
it with infinite care. With Schumann or 
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A Study of Myra Hess, Made in London by John Singer Sargent 


Beethoven, I would have expected that, 
but with Grieg. . .” She smiled and 
added, ‘he stopped the orchestra a dozen 
times to go over movements. In London, 
concertos are frequently played without 
any rehearsal as there is time and money 
for none.” 


Artists Beginning to:Travel Again 


“A great many English artists have 
been visiting Vienna,” said Miss Hess. 
“This is part of the movement to re-es- 


tablish artistic relations between the Eu- 
ropean countries. As you know we are 
having Strauss in London and I 
know he will have a fine reception 
for there is great interest in mod- 
ern works in England. In April Adrian 
Boult and Arthur Bliss are going to 
Vienna to conduct the Philharmonic there 
in several performances. I had plan- 
ned to go with them and will still go if 
my American tour ends in time.” 


LOUIS BROMFIELD. 


RUSSIAN MUSIC IN CINCINNATI CONCERT — 





Symphony Features Work by 
Moussorgsky—New 
Hall Used 


CINCINNATI, Jan. 28.—The Cincinnati 
Symphony was heard on Jan. 21 in an 
all- Russian program headed by Glinka’s 
“Russian” and “Ludmilla” Overture 
spiritedly played. The symphony was 
Glazounoff’s Sixth in C Minor and it 
was interpreted with clarity and decision. 

A first-time performance for Cincin- 
nati was that of §Moussorgsky’s 
“Night on Bare Mountain.” Of course 


we are always glad to hear novelties, 
but this number left the audience some- 
what cool, as there was too much of the 
“subterranean sound of supernatural 
voices” in it for the average listener. A 
fine, spirited performance was given of 
Rimsky-Korsakoff’s “Caprice Espag- 
nole.” Borodine’s “Steppes of Middle 
Asia” and Tchaikovsky’s “1812” Over- 
ture were also played. 

Last week the symphony gave concerts 
in Indianapolis and Terre Haute to 
crowded houses. It is now on a tour to 
Southern cities, which will take it as 
far South as New .Orleans. 

The Community Center of Hyde Park 
gave its eleventh concert on Jan. 22 at 
the new East High School. This school, 
one of the finest in the United States, 
has a spacious hall which comfortably 
seats 1800, and is equipped with an or- 
gan presented by Richard LeBlond. This 
program was given by the forces of the 
College of Music. Adolph Hahn led his 








orchestra. Lino Mattioli was accom- 
panist for his pupil, Amy Hattersley, 
and Mrs. Lilian Arkell Rixford played 
three organ numbers. 

Romeo Gorno and William Knox of the 
College of Music gave, through the cour- 
tesy of E. M. Miller, an interesting pro- 
gram to the members of the Rotary Club. 

Emma Noe gave a song recital on Jan. 
22 with the assistance of Oskar Colker, 
tenor, in the concert hall of the Hotel 
Alms. 

Daniel Beddoe, vocal teacher at the 
Conservatory, has just returned from 
Missouri where he sang successfully. 

L. P. W. 
Hawaii Welcomes May Mukle 

HONOLULU, Jan. 1.—May Mukle, 
‘cellist, afforded unusual pleasure to an 
audience in Mission Memorial Hall with 
her recital program given there on Dec. 
29. Her chief number was Dvorak’s 
Concerto in B Minor, in which her per- 


formance was marked by breadth of 
tone. A group of compositions in old 
dance forms also proved interesting. Th: 
final announced number, “Elfin Dance,” 
by Popper, was given an evocative in 
terpretation, and Miss Mukle’s finge1 
technique met the difficulties of th: 
work adequately. 





Inga Julievna Her Own Manager 


Inga Julievna, soprano, who since last 
season has been under the management 
of J. H. Albert, is no longer appearing 
under these auspices. Mme. Julievna is 
directing her own affairs for the ba! 
ance of the season through her secretary 
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AM constantly be- 


ing asked, either 
by word of mouth 
or by letter, 
whether I think 





the British, the 
American or even 
others, musical na- 
tions. And _ al- 
though whatever J think will certain- 
ly not alter matters, it might yet be ad- 
visable to kill many birds with one stone 
by expressing my views in the form of 
an article. For when requests from 
various journals reach me, asking me 
to express my opinions even if only very 
briefly, the writers seem to be totally 
unaware of the enigmatical import of 
their questions. In other words the sub- 
ject cannot be disposed of in a few sen- 
tences; the reason being that the very 
word musical as used in common par- 
lance is so pronouncedly ambiguous as to 
need many paragraphs of dissection be- 
fore we can arrive at its even approxi- 
mate meaning. But when we add the 
word nation to it, its ambiguity, as we 
shall see, takes on even greater propor- 
tions, and brings us to the humiliating 
conclusion that the more we think, the 
less we know. 

Thus, to begin with, does the adjec- 
tive musical.denote a mere fondness for 
listening to music, or the capacity to 
sing, play or compose? And if it be as- 
sumed that fondness is. intended, then 
fondness for what—good, bad and in- 
different music, or any sort, whatever 
it may be? If the latter, then of course 
I have no hesitation in pronouncing the 
British and the Americans to be the 
most musical nations in the world. Both 
in the United States and in England mu- 
sic (2?) of a sort may be heard every- 
where and at all times; in the streets, 
in the shops, in the restaurants, in the 
theaters, in church, in the houses op- 
posite and the apartments above and 
below—in short everywhere except the 
law courts: and even there, strains of a 
hurdy-gurdy often float in through the 
windows. Now, when any pleasure as- 
sumes such proportions that human be- 
ings cannot exist without it, there is but 
one word applicable to it, and that is 
vice. Music in fact has ceased to be a 
profession or an art, and has become 
a disease, since a vice and a disease are 
at base much the same thing. The only 
people who are not smitten with that dis- 
ease are the musicians themselves. As 
the gourmet is not to be discerned ex- 
clusively by what he eats but by what 
he does not eat, so is it with the mu- 
siclan and music. 


Germany and Hurdy-Gurdies 


But all this is only one very small 
part of the question, for we now come 
ask: what is and what is not music? 
the noise produced by a jazz band 
usie; by a hurdy-gurdy, music; by the 
histling of an errand boy, music; by 
the hundreds of wheezy phonographs to 
: bought very cheaply, music; by the 

w class comedian, music, and so on 
and so forth? If so, then again both 
England and the United States are far 
more musical countries than Germany— 
and for the simple reason that in the 
latter country there exist certain laws 
restricting the performances of hurdy- 
gurdies and other music-producing con- 
trivances. Now of course if you legis- 
te against a harmful thing, such as 
excessive drinking, you do so because 
-ople are too fond of it; but if you leg- 
late against a harmless thing, it is 
‘cause people are not fond of it enough. 
would seem therefore that the Ger- 
ans are not so enamored of music (7?) 
lat they wish to hear it, like the 
mericans and the English, everywhere 














English Composer Weighs Pros and Cons on the Question of Musical Nations—A Coun- 

try Is Not Known by the Phonographs it Keeps—Quantity Versus Quality, and the 

Futility of International Contests—Some May Find German Ban on Hurdy-Gurdies Un- 

musical, but There Are Others—Fondness for Euterpe’s Art Not Always Convenient— 
Census Paper only Means to Measure Nation’s Musical Appreciation 


By CYRIL SCOTT 


and at all times. 
for instance, hurdy-gurdies are only 
permitted one day in the week, which 
speaks for itself. (I knew a certain 
composer who always went into the 
country on that day.) 

I do not however wish to dogmatize 
and presume to lay down a criterion of 
what is and what is not music; I am 
only concerned with exposing the pros 
and the cons of the subject. After all, 
some people consider my own works not 
to be music, whereas if I myself 
thought likewise, I should not compose 
at all. But in my humble opinion I 
would hardly call a man musical who 
only liked bad music, even if he liked it 
to distraction. There may be some merit 
in “‘Pop Goes the Weasel,” but if a per- 
son comes along and tells me that it has 
more merit than a Bach fugue, I know 
how to gage the extent of his “musi- 
cality,” in a word, I should call him to- 
tally uwnmusical. On the other hand 
the person who could not even distin- 
guish between “Pop Goes the Weasel” 
and “God Save the King,’ might con- 
sider him highly musical. And so even 
on this small point we are confronted 
with a matter which is distinctly rela- 
tive and very difficult of solution. 


Soporifics and Stimulants 


But there is yet to be considered the 
type of person who enjoys both good and 
bad music to a certain degree and for 
certain reasons. There is the old lady 
who loves an Aria of Handel because it 
sends her to sleep, and equally the loud 
strains of a two-step because it keeps 
her awake. To say however that that 
lady is fond of music as music, would 
be in my opinion to stretch a point very 
considerably. What she is fond of is 
harmless soporifics and equally harmless 
stimulants. Nevertheless, when I was 
a small boy with a facility for playing 
the piano, I was told that a certain el- 
derly married couple were very musical, 
and hence that it was my duty to play 
to them of an evening. I accordingly 
did so; and within ten minutes after I 
had started, they were both fast asleep. 
Yet those two people vowed that they 
loved music, and I might have believed 
them if they had merely dozed off when 
I was the performer, but they were 
known to doze off at every concert where 
the music was not of too loud a nature 
to make it impossible. 

It must be noted then that the terms 
musical and fond of music are em- 
ployed with as much carelessness as, let 
us say, the words terrible and awful, 
which are applied with a total disre- 
gard for truth. I have heard one woman 
say of another: “There is nothing more 
awful than a girl who dresses badly.” 
But in reality there are dozens of things 
more awful—the woman who murders 
her husband for one, the war for an- 
other, the great San Francisco earth- 
quake for a third: Similarly I have 
heard it said: “There is nobody more 
unmusical than a person who plays 
wrong tempi’; but that is quite untrue: 
a person is far more unmusical who can- 
not play at all. Thus, in fine, the word 
musical is one of those untruthful words 
which usually do not mean what they 
say, just as “white” does not invari- 
ably mean what it says when applied 
to white men, white wine and white 
grapes — a fact which Chesterton has 
pointed out. There is no such thing as 
a white man unless he has fallen into 
the flour-bin, and there is no such thing 
as white wine, unless milk can be termed 
wine. But when we talk of these lat- 
ter, we do at least know what we mean, 
but when we talk of musical and unmu- 
sical, we only think we know what we 
mean; or rather, to be quite accurate, we 
think we say what we mean. 


No Heavyweight Belt in Music 


And now to deal with the word nation 
in this connection. It has been shown 
by Norman Angell in his book “The 
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Great Illusion” that people have a habit 
of talking of a nation as if it were one 
man; and this habit leads to grave pit- 
falls. If a nation really were one man, 
many things” would be comparatively 
easy. Wars, for one, would be short 
as short, perhaps, as the fight between 
Carpentier and Dempsey. But as a na- 
tion is not one man and never will be, 
unless a quite unthinkable reduction in 
the population should occur, the difficulty 
of accurately gaging certain of its 
characteristics is considerable. To gage 
even the actual physical strength of a 
nation is by no means easy nowadays. 
And why? Because a great many more 
things than mere fighting go to the at- 
tainment of victory. Capacity for in- 
vention, feats of engineering, discoveries 
in chemistry, absence of petty jealousies 
between generals, unity between the poli- 
ticians and those in command, etc., etc., 
etc. Granted that two nations stand up 
against each other and fight it out, the 
fact that one wins may only prove that 
it is more clever than the other, not that 
it is actually stronger, physically speak- 
ing. But if its strength is unprovable, 
how much more difficult to prove its less 
obvious characteristics! People may run 
races to see who runs the fastest; they 
may have prize-fights to see who hits 
hardest; they may have football matches 
to see who scores the greatest number 
of goals—but musicians cannot run or 
hit or kick in order to prove which of 
them excels in musicianship. It is true 
that competitions exist and that prizes 
are awarded for the best chamber-work, 
opera or what not—but it is equally and 
unfortunately true that seldom, if ever, 
has the most original and valuable work 
received the prize. Adjudication like 
criticism, is based on tradition, but as 
the genius always oversteps tradition, 
where is an infallible judge to be 
found? 

To begin with there exists no person 
so unprejudiced as to be able to judge 
a musical composition with the sole aid 
of pure reason. If he likes a thing, he 
pronounces it good, and if he dislikes it, 
he pronounces it bad—the emotion of 
liking or disliking comes first, the rea- 
son, which attempts the accounting for, 
comes afterwards. Now supposing an 
international competition were  or- 
ganized in which a Swiss -happened to 
gain the prize, would that for one mo- 
ment go to prove that the Swiss are 
therefore a more musical nation than the 
Germans, French, Americans or Eng- 
lish? It proves absolutely nothing, ex- 
cept that say four adjudicators out of six 
happened to like the work and conse- 
quently to think that a certain Swiss com- 
poser composed better than all the other 
composers who happened .to compete. 
But in ordinary parlance we do not even 
measure a nation’s musicality by the 
way it performs music, but by the 
amount of music performed, which is 
equivalent to saying that Mr. A. is a 
better composer than Mr. B. because A 
has written more than B. Thus some 
people call London a musical place be- 

cause there are an enormous number of 
concerts there; but they overlook the 
fact that three-fourths (if not more) 
of those concerts are half empty, that a 
certain proportion are those totally “mu- 
sicless” things called Ballad Concerts, 
and that opera, which by the way, is also 
music, does not pay at all. But even 
admitted that London is disastrously 
rich in concerts, what about all the hun- 
dreds of towns in which there are no 
concerts whatsoever? London, Man- 
chester, Birmingham and Liverpool do 
not constitute the entire nation, and the 
inhabitants of these towns are perfectly 
aware of the fact and proud of it into 
the bargain—can they not “crow” over 
less musical cities? There is another 
significant point which gives one to re- 
flect—viz, that whereas picture-galleries 
are subsidized by the state or the town, 
concerts are left to the tender mercy of 
guarantors. There have moreover been 
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several agitations for a national opera 
scheme, but those in power refuse to 
move in the matter. Does that mean that 
the nation is fonder of pictures than 
it is of music, or what does it mean? I 
leave my readers to work it out for 
themselves. But to leave this line of in- 
vestigation for some further enigmatical 
factors in our case. 


When Love of Music Is an 
Inconvenience 


It is curious that although the Hun- 
garians are considered the most natur- 
ally musical people in the world, they 
have not produced one composer of the 
very first rank. The Italians are an- 
other race noted for their natural mu- 
sical talents, but although many com- 
posers have arisen from their midst, 
they too have been unable to produce a 
Bach or a Beethoven. And yet their 
fondness for music (of a sort) is so pro- 
nounced as to prove an inconvenience. 
When I was in Italy, and “moving in” 
{talian society, as the phrase goes, there 
was hardly a house in which I could 
escape from bad piano playing or indif- 
ferent singing. Moreover I was continu- 
ally being pressed to play myself, even 
at such an uninspiring time of the day as 
the after-luncheon hour. One society lady 
was so exigeante that finally, after mak- 
ing all the polite excuses I could invent 
—that her far too excellent lunch had 
made me feel sleepy, that I much pre- 
ferred her enlightening conversation to 
any form of music etc., etc.—I was com- 
pelled to employ the weapon of un- 
equivocal candor and tell her point 
blank that I coyld not and would not 
play. Her answer was _ instructive. 
“You are a poseur,” she said. “You 
know perfectly well you are really dying 
to play, but you think we shall be im- 
pressed if you refuse.” 

She went straight to the piano and 
strummed a waltz for my edification. On 
another occasion I was subjected to the 
ordeal of having to listen, for about two 
hours, to the cracked voice of a gentle- 
man who was desirous of acquainting 
me with what he called the masterpieces 
of Donizzetti and Bellini. His piano- 
playing was fair, but even his best 
friend could not pretend that he could 
sing. 

Now I grant that it would sound af- 
fected for me or anybody else to pro- 
nounce a people who were literally mu- 
sic-mad to be an unmusical nation. And 
yet if we take a simile from the world 
of decorative art, would that pronounce- 
ment be so far-fetched after all? Let 
us imagine a man (and there are 
many) who has filled his house with 
hundreds of pictures by very indifferent 
artists, with statues by very indifferent 
sculptors, with all sorts of knick-knacks, 
embroideries, vases, cushions, etc., some 
of which match and all of which to- 
gether produce a most incongruous ef- 
fect; and admitted that he has collected 
all these things, not merely because he 
is rich, but because he really likes them, 
could we call that man artistic? Never- 


[Continued on page 6, fourth column] 
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Famuliar Artists the Rule in New York's Concert Week 


En TMM mn nn MMU Me eo oe Uc 


Pianists Prominent Among Recital-Givers in Manhattan— 
Chamber Music Organizations Heard—Yvette Guilbert De- 
lights with One of Her Unique Recitals—St. Cecilia Club, 
Beethoven Society and University Glee Club Give Choral 


Concerts 


HE concert week in New York was not one notable for new personalities. 


Familiar names were the rule in the list of recital-givers. 


Among pian- 


ists, an event of interest was the program given by Magdeleine du Carp with 
the support of the New York Philharmonic, under Josef Stransky. Germaine 
Schnitzer gave her first recital of the season, and Augusta Cottlaw rejoined the 


ranks of keyboard recitalists. 


A second program by Pablo Casals 
was of first interest to devotees of the 
*cello. Maximillian Rose was a lone vio- 
lin recitalist. Vocalists included Yvette 
Guilbert in one of her unique programs, 
Amy Ellerman, Harriet Van Emden, Rosa 
Raisa and Giacomo Rimini, the latter two 
appearing at the Hippodrome with the 
Cleveland Orchestra. The St. Cecilia 
Club, the Beethoven Society, and the Uni- 
versity Glee Club, gave choral programs. 


Elsa Fischer Quartet, Jan. 23 


The Elsa Fischer String Quartet made 
a commendable showing at its concert 
at Aeolian Hall on Monday evening. 
In their playing of the Schumann Quar- 
tet in A Minor, the Haydn Quartet in C 
Minor and a Quartet in C by Malichev- 
sky, Miss Fischer and her associates 
proved that much careful rehearsing had 





been done to good purpose, particularly . 


in their precision of attack and well- 
modeled phrasing. Their intonation was 
good and they approached their work 
with serious purpose. 

Of the balance of the organization less 
can be said, as the viola and ’cello, de- 
ficient alike in vitality and color, were 
inferior to the two violins. But it was 
evident that the quartet’s playing gave 
much pleasure to the audience, especial- 
ly in the frankly melodious and fluently 
written Malichevsky composition. 





Sittig Trio, Jan. 23 


The Sittig Trio, consisting of Mar- 
garet Sittig, violinist; Edgar H. Sittig, 





Very large studio to rent, part time, ideally located 
and beautifully furnished; terms reasonable. 
Address W. J., care The Musical America Company, 
501 Fifth Avenue, New York City. 





Studio furnished with piano to rent part time. 
Address MANSFIELD, 51 East 59th Street, New 
York City. 





PIANIST—An _ experienced '=_ sight-reader 
with a mastery of technic and a thorough 
knowledge of classical and modern works, 
wishes to be of service in a prominent 
musical firm in New York or immediate 
vicinity. Address all communications to 
“Allegro,” care MUSICAL AMERICA. 








oe PARAMOUNT PICTURES 


Theaters under direction of 
Hugo Riesenfeld 


RIVOLI BROADWAY 


at 49TH ST. 


“Moran of the Lady Letty” 


Desathe tinleon 
and Rudolph Valentino 


Rivoli Concert Orchestra 


Fredk. Stahlberg and Emanuel Baer 
Conducting 


RIALTO = squai 


SQUARE 


“Boomerang Bill’’ 


with 


Lionel Barrymore 


Famous Rialto Orchestra 


Hugo Riesenfeld and Joseph Littau 
Conducting 


Broadway at 5ist St. 
CAPITOL B22" 
“Subway to Door” 
World’s Largest and Most Beautiful Theatre 
Edw. Bowes, Mang. Dir.—Week of Feb. 5 


Metro Presents a Rex Ingraham Production 


“The Four Horsemen of the 


Apocalypse” 


with Rudolph Valentino and Alice Terry. 


Always an Unequaled Music Program 
Capitol Grand Orchestra 
Presentations by S. L. ROTHAFEL 
Continuous 12:30 to 11 P. M. 


























’cellist, and Frederick V. Sittig, pianist, 
was heard in an interesting program 
which included a performance of Edwin 
Grasse’s Trio in A, No. 2, with the com- 
poser at the piano, in Aeolian Hall on 
the afternoon of Jan. 23. The program 


opened with the Beethoven Trio in B 
Flat, Op. 11, played with individual ex- 
cellence by the performers and with a 
considerable measure of ensemble bal- 
ance. A performance of the Bruch Con- 
certo in G Minor, Op. 26, was given by 
Miss Sittig, who commanded fluency and 
the requisite dexterity, though lacking in 
some measure forcefulness and variety 
of expression. The work by Mr. Grasse 
was acceptably played, and proved most 
interesting in its lyrical moments, though 


rather deficient in thematic variation. 
The composition revealed an original and 
a promising facility in expression. 

R. M. K. 





Robert Thrane Trio, Jan. 23 


The Robert Thrane Trio appeared in 
one of their intimate concerts at the 


Gallery Intime, Monday evening. The 
trio, comprised of Robert Thrane, ’cellist, 
of the New York Philharmonic; Her- 
moine Thrane, pianist, and Benjamin 
Posner, violinist, performed a charming 
program of works by Beethoven, Loca- 
telli, Glazounow, Popper and Sehumann. 
The Beethoven Trio in D, Op. 70, No. 
1, was the outstanding number. Richard 
Strauss’ “Tomorrow,” “Love Song” by 
Ziegler and “Romance”. by Dubinsky 
were “encores.” N. J. M. 





University Glee Club, Jan. 24 


The University Glee Club of New York 
City gave its fifty-fifth private concert 
of the twenty-eightk season of its exist- 
ence at the Metropolitan on Tuesday eve- 
ning under the baton of its conductor, 
Dr. Arthur D. Woodruff, with Jeanne 
Gordon of the Metropolitan Opera Com- 
pany as soloist. The organization, one 
of the oldest and best of its kind in the 
city, presented a fine program ranging 





Repetitions at the Metropolitan 





Chaliapine Sings His Farewell “Boris” at Special Matinée— 
Ruffo Tests Standee Capacity of Opera House When He 
Appears in “Ernani’—Farrar in “Carmen” and “Butter- 
fly,” Jeritza in “Walkiire” and “Die Tote Stadt”—“Gerry- 


9? 


flappers 


in Excited Demonstrations 


CHVONNOAAOAKADUAAESEOSQQQENQ0000000000000000OTSOTOEGEAALUUANOUOAAOOUOAA ATT ATANAAH AANA Se 


ITH the American premiére of 
V\ “Snegourotchka” disposed of on 
Monday night, as described in last 
week’s issue of MUSICAL AMERICA, five 
repetitions of operas already well ad- 
vanced in the subscription round and 
special matinées of “Madama Butter- 
fly” and “Boris Godounoff” made up 
the week of opera at the Metropolitan. 
The “Boris Godounoff” performance 
was the fifth and last for Feodor 
Chaliapine, who is soon to depart for 
Russia but who will return next sea- 
son for a much longer visit. 


The “Butterfly” matinée and “Car- 
men” on Wednesday evening brought 
excited demonstrations for Geraldine 


Farrar. “Die Walkiire”’ Thursday 
evening yielded an _ additional  tri- 
umph for Marie Jeritza. “Le Roi d’Ys” 


with an unchanged cast was sung Fri- 
day. At the Saturday matinée Titta 
Ruffo’s first appearance in the “Ernani” 
revival tested the standee capacity of 
the opera house. “Die Tote Stadt” 
achieved its sixth representation Satur- 
day night. 


A Special “Butterfly” 


A special matinée of “Madama But- 
terfly’” on Monday afternoon filled the 
Metropolitan, and there was a protract- 
ed demonstration for Geraldine Farrar, 
who sang the title réle, at the close of the 
performance. She asked the applauding 
throng what opera it preferred for her 
final appearance this season, and shouts 
of “Tosca” came from a number of 
throats. 

“Will you please write that to the 


management,’ she said, amid further 
applause. 

In the cast with Mme. Farrar were 
Rita Fornia, Giulio Crimi, Antonio 


Scotti, Giordano Paltrinieri, Paolo Ana- 
nian and others. The performance had 
its familiar merits. Mr. Moranzoni con- 
ducted. 





Farrar in “Carmen” 


Leuis Hasselmans, recently arrived at 
the Metropolitan to fill Albert Wolff’s 
place for the 


remainder of the 





season, proved an alert and inspiring 
conductor in the performance of ‘Car- 
men” on Wednesday night. His forces 
were judiciously controlled; his survey 
of the score was justly proportioned, and 
in dramatic climaxes his power and sin- 
cerity were undoubted. Geraldine Far- 
rar, in the title-réle, had another great 
welcome from her admirers, principally 
in the galleries, and even though she ap- 
peared half-a-dozen times at the final 
curtain-calls, they remained applauding 
vigorously for nearly half an hour, ap- 
parently clinging to some desperate hope 
that she would make a speech. Eventu- 
ally the gentle hint conveyed in the 
turning-down of the lights induced them 
to go home. Giovanni Martinelli again 
appeared as Don José, Lucrezia Bori as 
Micaela, and Giuseppe de Luca as Es- 
camillo, There was a full house. 
Py. 3: 


Chaliapine’s Final “Boris” 

Feodor Chaliapine’s fifth and final 
“Boris Godounoff” at the Metropolitan at 
a special matinée on Thursday resulted 
in a succession of ovations, though the 
big bass did not sing quite as well as at 
earlier appearances, avoiding some of 
the higher tones in the music of the 
Apartment scene. At the conclusion of 
the opera, he addressed the audience in 
French, after apologizing for his scant 
command of English, and expressed his 
gratitude for America’s kindness to him 
and for the aid which the people of the 
United States are extending his suf- 
fering countrymen in Russia. The cast 
included Jeanne Gordon, Aureliano Per- 
tile, José Mardones, Paola Ananian, 
Angelo Bada, and others who have ap- 
peared in their réles many times. Mr. 
Papi conducted. Surely the “Boris” 
score will be entrusted. to some other 
orchestral leader when Chaliapine re- 
turns next season! 


“Die Walkiire” 


If a new baritone were to arrive from 
the other side heralded as an eminent 
Wotan, some little ripples of excitement 
would doubtless be caused in our local 
operatic circles. However, Clarence 
Whitehill is an American artist, and 





[Continued on page 51] 


from a group of typical college songs, : 
which the spirited “Lord Geoffrey Am 
herst” was the best, to the Brahms Lu! 
laby and Hadley’s “The Marching Men, 
sung with fine effect. In “The Call o 
Spring” by Marshall Bartholomew, Joh 
Barnes Wells distinguished himself j, 
the solo part. 


Miss Gordon was in excellent voic 
and sang three groups of numbers i; 
which she was acclaimed. In “Nebbie,’ 
by Respighi and in d’Albert’s “Medieva’ 
Hymn to Venus” the contralto displaye. 
some of her richest and finest singing 
Her program included as well di Nogero’: 
“My Love Is a Muleteer,” Fourdrain’s 
“Carnaval” and Strickland’s “Dreaming 
Time.” Harry M. Gilbert furnished fin; 
accompaniments for the entire program 
Much credit is due to Dr. Woodruff fo: 
his handling of the large — 

‘3 


Thomas Sidney, Jan. 24 


Programs like the one offered by 
Thomas Sidney at the Princess Theate: 
on Tuesday afternoon, are better known 
in England than in America. It em- 


braced a series of ballads, principally 
humorous, and several recitations of a 
similar nature. Gifted with no distin- 
guished vocal ability, Mr. Sidney talked 
most of his numbers to rather wander- 
ing accompaniments. It was an infor- 
mal matinée in which his audience found 
evident pleasure and called for more 
several times. L. B. 





Harriet Van Emden, Jan. 24 


A second recital of the season by Har- 
riet Van Emden, lyric soprano, was giv- 
en in Aeolian Hall on Tuesday evening. 
The artist presented an interesting pro- 
gram, on which a group of songs by 
Werner Josten, who accompanied, 
achieved a merited distinction. In a 
subsequent group of Brahms, the singer’s 
charming delicacy of interpretation and 
excellence of production were fully dis- 
closed, the “Schén Sind, doch Kalt, die 
Himmelssterne” in particular being sung 
with a rare intelligence. There were 
French and Italian numbers and a clos- 
ing group of worthy American composi- 
tions by Kramer, Watts and La Forge. 
Mr. Josten, whose admirable lyric gift 
was especially suited to the equipment 


of the artist, shared in many recalls. 
R. M. K. 





Sinsheimer Quartet, Jan. 24 


The Sinsheimer Quartet gave the third 
concert of its series on Tuesday evening 
of last week at Carnegie Chamber Music 
Hall. The program and the manner in 





[Continued on page 13] 





Enigma 











[Continued from page 5] 





theless, if in the domain of music a man 
(or a nation) does this self-same thing, 
we call him, or it musical! 

I have not come to the end of my 


tether, for I could go on producing more 
pros and more cons ad infinitum—but I 
have come to the end of my space. ! 
think the greater part of the difficulty 
arises from the want of an adequate 
word. The word I suggest is musicful as 
distinct from musical. A country and a 
place can be musicful, but in common 
logic they cannot be musical. Only hu- 
man beings can be the latter, and in my 
opinion the epithet is only justified 
where there is a combination of fond 
ness, capacity and taste. If, however, 
we agree to this definition, then solely by 
one method would it be possible to dis- 
eover the musicality of a nation: and 
that would be by the aid of a census 
paper on which even more indiscreet 
questions were asked than is alread} 
customary. Statistics alone can prove 
the point—I cannot. 


Cyril Scott Considers An | 
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Dear MUSICAL AMERICA: 

There was a man who, realizing that 
he was about to die, called his children 
about him. He told them that he had 
disposed of his property as fairly as he 
could so as not to leave any hard feel- 
ings behind him. 

“All during my life,” said he, “I have 
had no end of trouble. How many 
nights have I walked the floor so that 
your poor, dear mother, who has gone be- 
fore me, could not sleep. Oh, Lord! Oh, 
Lord! Oh, Lord! what a lot of trouble 
I have had—and most of it never hap- 
pened.” 

The story reminds me of the ructions 
that are said to have taken place among 
the members of the Chicago Opera As- 
sociation. Oh, Lord! Oh, Lord! Oh, 
Lord! what a lot of trouble there was, 
according to the papers, but I think that 
—most of it never happened. 

They say that poor, dear Polacco, 
quiet, unassuming, whose life is abso- 
lutely regulated by his charming spouse, 
Edith Mason, was really at the bottom 
of it all, and that the row arose because 
Mary Garden had found fault with his 
conducting of “Louise.” 

Some think that Polacco being an 
Italian, is not happy in French opera. 
Nonsense! What a masterly perform- 


ance he gave of “Pelléas et Mélisande” 
with Mary Garden the other night at 
the Manhattan. He may have lost his 
temper when Mary said what she did, 
and may have responded that if she 
would look to her singing, he would look 
to his conducting, which is_ scarcely 
ground for the report that thereupon 
Mary shook him violently and threw him 
out. 

But it does seem that it brought poor 
Muratore, the tenor, into the fracas, who 
thereupon declared, as has been also 
reported, that he won’t sing under 
Mary’s management any more and that 
his resignation from the company is in 
her hands. The affair was given col- 
umns in the press, illustrated, of course, 
with pictures of the various artists in- 
volved and accompanied by all kinds of 
interviews, in one of which Polacco was 
declared to have stated that Mary is “a 
floating frog,’’ whatever that may be. 

When the Chicago company opened 
at the Manhattan, many in the distin- 
guished audience expected to see a three- 
cornered fight on the stage, instead of 
“Samson et Dalila,” but it never hap- 
pened. Indeed, following the row, came 
other interviews in which dear Mary was 
quoted as saying that Polacco is a won- 
derful conductor, that Muratore is a 
wonderful artist and that she had more 
brains than to quarrel with a tenor, es- 
pecially with one whom she appreciated 
as much as she does Muratore. 

All this set me thinking and I came 
to the conclusion that it was a case of 
“Donaghey,” -in other words, that the 
Whole racket was largely if not alto- 
gether a clever scheme to capture the 
New York daily papers, which are al- 
Ways open to a row between people who 
are prominent and particularly between 
operatic artists. 

But why “Donaghey’’? 

Because he is the one man, being an 
[rishman, whose fertile brain is capable 
of getting more columns and front page 


stories out of the New York daily papers 
than any ordinary regular press agent 
could have accomplished with the stereo- 
typed matter that is given out when an 
operatic company is about to appear. 

- Donaghey, you know, came _ promi- 
nently before the public at the time the 
position of musical critic on the Chicago 
Tribune, one of the most influential 
papers in the country, was vacant. The 
dramatic critic of that paper had very 
little use for musical criticism; perhaps 
he considered it infringed on the space 
accorded him. He also had a sense 
of humor, so he suggested to the man- 
aging editor that Donaghey, who at 
that time had the golf department in 
charge, should be given the position of 
music critic, for which he said Donaghey 
was particu'arly fitted as he was some- 
what deaf and knew nothing about mu- 
sic. Anyway the musical department 
would surely be electrified by Donaghey’s 
writing. He was bound to inject into it 
a vividness and an irresponsibility which 
would make for increase of circulation. 

This, Donaghey immediately did and 
became internationally famous by get- 
ting the entire musical world, including 
the members of the Chicago company, 
by the ears, and by announcing that he 
considered “Pagliacci” and “Cavalleria,” 
the “ham and eggs” of opera.” 

Now it happened that, at the time that 
Donaghey was the center of disturbance 
in the musical world in the windy city, 
Galli-Curci came along and was _ in- 
troduced at the insistence of Thorner, as 
I told you, to Ceofonte Campanini. 
Donaghey here saw another chance and 
using the columns of the Tribune, which 
were at his disposal, he undertook a 
campaign, the result of which was the 
starting of the boom for Galli-Curci, 
which has continued ever since, even 
after Donaghey himself, through the 
tearful and unanimous prayers of the 
entire Chicago musical world, was re- 
lieved of his job. 

Now it occurred to me, that Donaghey, 
knowing the wide portals by which you 
can enter the columns of the daily papers 
was probably at the bottom of the entire 
scheme of publicity, where every morn- 
ing and evening paper in New York for 
days devoted itself to the internal rows 
of the Chicago Company, and so started 
it on a career of prosperity during its 
last visit here which it never could have 
obtained otherwise. 

That is why I think it’s a case of 
“Donaghey.” 

* * 

With regard to the report that the 
trouble between Mary Garden and Mura- 
tore was due to the urging of Cavalieri, 
Muratore’s wife, let me say that if I am 
correctly informed, Mary Garden did of- 
fer a contract for a few performances 
at a small salary to Mme. Cavalieri. 
This naturally did not suit the operatic 
beauty and then, Mary made the situa- 
tion more tense by telling Mme. Cava- 
lieri to go to the business department to 
have her contract, such as it was, signed. 
This Cavalieri it seems refused to do. 

However, just before the opening of 
the season in Chicago, Mary opened her 
heart and offered Cavalieri a better con- 
tract. This contract was accepted but 
la Cavalieri at the moment when she 
was to appear, in order to revenge her- 
self for Mary’s slight, suddenly deter- 
mined that she would not sing and gave 
out that she was ill. How these women 
love one another! 

» * & 


The opening performance of the Chi- 
cago people in “Samson et Dalila” com- 
pelled comparison between the perform- 
ances at the Metropolitan in later years 
in which Caruso figured. That Mura- 
tore, as Samson delighted the audience 
is natural. That he would give a thor- 
oughly original performance was to be 
expected. But he gave the character 
a dignity and suggested physical power 
which I did not find in the presentation 
of the réle by the distinguished and be- 
loved Italian who has passed from us. 
In his singing Muratore naturally gave 
us the French style as Caruso gave us 
the Italian. It was, however, in the 
scene where he is shorn of his locks and 
blind that Muratore rose to great heights 
just as he did in the love scene with 
Dalila, and what a Dalila Marguerite 
D’Alvarez was. How she sang her great 
aria, sang it beautifully, without forcing 
the voice! She displayed a range of 
emotions which made her presentation 
forever memorable. The audience nat- 
urally expressed its delight in an unmis- 
takable manner, which brings me to say 
that if, as Mary Garden states, this is 
the last visit of the Chicago Company, 
we shall miss it, with all our loyalty to 
the Metropolitan. However, the West 
and San Francisco are to be the gainers. 


It was Krehbiel I think in the Tribune 
who called attention to the custom of 
people to pay altogether too much at- 
tention to the interpreters of great 
musical works and too little to the works 
themselves. 

He is quite right, but Americans will 
continue this attitude, which is typical in 
other matters besides music. You can- 
not get Americans to interest themselves 
in abstract things. Perhaps it is be- 
cause of the struggle they themselves 
have gone through that in all matters 
they consider individuals. This is par- 
ticularly true of our politics. In great 
elections, we do not speak of the policies 
of the opposing parties; we speak of 
individuals. We all remember the strug- 
gle between Cleveland and Blaine, be- 
tween Wilson and Hughes, between Hard- 
ing and Cox, but very few of us can 
tell what the fight was about and what 
policies they all represented. 

And so it is in music. We center our 
interest on the individual, the performer 
of works whether in opera or on the con- 
cert stage, and that interest goes out 
to the leaders of the great symphony 
orchestras, which is largely the cause 
of our having what is called prima donna 
conductors. We like the specific thing 
and we like the specific individual, man 
or woman, and follow their lead. 

~ * * 


Walter Damrosch has reached Lon- 
don and has conducted the London Sym- 
phony Orchestra at Queen’s Hall. You 
would know this because he got an ova- 
tion and had a row with the soloist, Mme. 
Suggia, cellist, in regard to the inter- 
pretation of Haydn’s Concerto in D. 

That, in spite of Walter’s bitter re- 
flection upon the condition of music in 
England, over which there was a beau- 
tiful row, as I told you, he would get a 
fine reception, was certain. I presume 
English music lovers want to show Wal- 
ter that they had no hard feelings and 
also that whatever he may say about 
them does not make much difference. 

That he would have trouble with the 
soloist was natural for it is to be pre- 
sumed the lady had her own ideas of 
how she wanted to play that solo, which 
conflicted with Walter’s ideas. And 
there you are again. What should be the 
attitude of the conductor when a soloist 
plays with the orchestra? Should the 
conductor follow the soloist, or should 
the soloist follow the conductor? As a 
rule in such matters, there is a consulta- 
tion between the conductor and the solo- 
ist before a concert, in which an under- 
standing is come to, as to the manner 
in which certain passages are taken, as 
to the cuts that are often necessary, and 
so peace prevails as well as harmony, 
but when there is a direct difference of 
opinion, can you imagine the result? 

Now if there is a soloist, it does seem 
to me that the soloist should have a good 
deal to say. Otherwise why the solo- 
ist? As the soloist is held responsible 
in large measure for the performance, 
surely that soloist should be permitted 
the right to interpret the work to be 
given. It is a good deal as if a singer 
were to be dominated by the accompan- 
ist, as indeed some of them are at times. 
Anyway, Walter should be happy. He 
is sure of a good deal of publicity and 
that is what he likes. 

* * * 


The death of Arthur Nikisch, the Hun- 
garian musician and noted conductor, 
will be generally regretted among music 
lovers in this country. He first started 
out, you know, as a pianist, then devel- 
oped considerable virtuosity as a violin- 
ist and played for some years with the 
Vienna Royal Orchestra. Later he be- 
came one of the most notable and tal- 
ented orchestral conductors in Europe. 
He was comparatively young, being only 
sixty-six, when he passed out. 

While he was here with us as con- 
ductor of the Boston Symphony some 
thirty years ago, he gained considerable 
renown. About ten years ago, you may 
remember, he made a concert tour with 
the London Symphony. This was before 
the war. Then we came to the conclu- 
sion that the London Symphony was not 
to be ranked with the leading symphonic 
organizations of this country. If I re- 
member correctly, that tour was not par- 
ticularly successful. Nikisch encountered 
a good deal of criticism and was very 
unhappy over it. However, he got over 
his grouch and just before his death he 
planned another tour in -this country 
with the Leipzig Gewandhaus. We had 
one visit from that band, but after it 
came here they said it was not the real 
thing, that it consisted mainly of musi- 
cians who had been lassoed on the 
streets of Hamburg. 

It is not generally known that besides 
being a very fine conductor of sym- 
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Just How Low or How High Feodor Chalia- 
pine Can Sing Doesn’t Greatly Concern 
His Audiences. The Demonstrations 
Which They Have Made This Season Over 
the Mighty Russian, Both in Opera and in 
Concert, Could Not Have Been More 
Tumultuous If He Had Been a Tenor. 
By Way of a Reminder That in Spite of 
His Popularity Chaliapine Is Still a Bass, 
Viafora Here Has Indicated a Note of 
Nethermost Depths 








phony orchestras, Nikisch showed great 
ability in conducting opera, which he did 
in his native city of Leipzig, where he 
brought out many neglected masterpieces. 

While a most sensitive and nervous 
man, he was very genial and among 
friends showed himself to be a delight- 
ful raconteur. Though generally re- 
garded as a German, he was really a 
Hungarian, and had all the fire of that 
race. Like many another great musi- 
cian, he came of poor parents. It was 
while he was in Leipzig that he had his 
big fight with the old conservative musi- 
cians who hated all modern music. 
However, he overcame his enemies by 
his wonderful performances of Wagner’s 
works. You wouldn’t think there would 
have been opposition to Wagner in a 
German city, but there was! 

a * a 


True to type, Geraldine Farrar is ac- 
companying her last appearances at the 
Metropolitan with little speeches which 
her friends in the audience, and they are 
many, insist on her making. In one of 
these oratorical efforts, she said that 
she did not want New Yorkers to re- 
gard her final appearances as a funeral 
and in another, she asked which opera 
they preferred her to sing at her fare- 
well. A shout went up for “Tosca.” 
Every time that Farrar appears now 
she gets an ovation, which perhaps has 
been made all the sweeter when she 
read in the press apropos of the report 
that she might join the Chicago Opera 
Association, that Mary Garden would 
give up to her the réle of Thais, of which 
incidentally Mary said she was tired. 
La Geraldine was also happy over the 
fact that at one of the biggest ovations 
that she got, Jeritza, who takes her 
place at the Metropolitan, was present. 
Could anything have been sweeter? 

cad a * 


By the bye, during all the time that 
columns have been written, interviews 
published, with regard to the troubles 
at the Metropolitan recently, Gatti has 
remained, as usual, discreetly silent, but 
he gave out one brief interview, in which 
he made some important announcements, 
besides expressing his admiration for 
Geraldine and his hope that she may 
return the season after next. His first 
announcement is to the effect that in 
future, appearances of the artists of ex- 
ceptional importance will be limited in 
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order that the seasons may have the 
greatest variety. At the time he made 
this announcement, he had given la 
Jeritza a contract for four years at fifty 
appearances a season. But then you 
know an impresario is entitled to have 
two minds on any question he likes to 
discuss with the public. Perhaps the 
report that the Jeritza is to have fifty 
appearances a season is exaggerated. 
Perhaps it’s only twenty-five or thirty. 

What will no doubt interest a large 
portion of our music lovers is Gatti’s 
statement that the German répertoire 
will be greatly increased, as it has in all 
the opera houses in Europe, even in 
France, since the war was over. Gatti 
tells us also that several German singers 
have been engaged for next season, all of 
which I think is as it should be. What- 
ever our just resentment against the 
Germans may be, should we visit that 
resentment on the poor composers who 
were revolutionists like Wagner and 
composed their immortal works long be- 
fore the German militants aspired to 
world dominion? 

K ok a 

Apropos of Jeritza, she was out in an 
interview in which she tells us that she 
likes our air here, as it is clean and 
fresh from the seas. When I look at my 
collars and cuffs I cannot agree with 
her. The air here is becoming more and 
more smoky ever since the ban on soft 
coal was lifted. However, perhaps the 
smoke agrees with her, for she says that 
her voice has been benefited. 

Then, Madam desires to be considered 
an American. She also tells us that she 
likes our oysters, our musical comedies 
and our manners. Isn’t that lovely! 

She has officially contradicted the re- 
port current as to her age by stating 
that she was born in 1891, which would 
make her just 32. Well, every woman 
has the right divine to say just how old 
she is, so we will let it go at that. 

* * * 


The story goes that the McCormicks 

have contributed three millions and a 
quarter to the Chicago Opera. As con- 
siderable of this money has come from 
Mrs. McCormick, who is John D. Rockes 
feller’s daughter, do you wonder the 
price of gasoline has gone up and stays 
up. 
They say that of the half million fund 
a year for five years which is necessary 
to guarantee the next seasons, when the 
McCormicks will withdraw, about $340,- 
000 is already “in sight.” The balance 
should be easily obtained. 

One of the important results of the 
new policies of the Chicago Company 
will be that western cities will get finer 
opera than they have ever had before. 
In making her statement, Mary Garden 
asked why should the Chicago Company 
come to New York and lose a third of a 
million in a few weeks, when they took 
in more money in San Francisco than 
they did here and made money in Pitts- 
burgh, which is to be their furthest 
point East for the future. 


* * * 


Did you read how that very talented 
pianist, Ethel Leginska, is still seriously 
ill. At her last recital she was so in- 
disposed that she was accompanied by 
her doctor, who did not want her to 
appear, but she went through with it, 
though she collapsed in the artists’ room 
afterward. 

This reminds me that the other night 
during the performance of “Ernani,” 
Rosina Galli never danced more charm- 
ingly, more effectively, more gracefully 
and yet, just as she went off, she went 
to pieces from the agonies that she was 
suffering from enlarged blood vessels 
and particularly from an injury to the 
big toe of one of her feet. With all 
that, she was so full of pluck that she 
would not accept the proferred arm of 
her dancing partner, Bonfiglio. The 
ballet crowded around her sympathetic- 
ally, but she was so near collapse that 
she could not return to acknowledge the 
enthusiastic applause of the audience. 

Wonderful is it not how the artists, 
even when they are suffering intense 
physical pain, still get through with their 
performance, do their duty by the pub- 
lic, never mind what the subsequent re- 
sult may be. You would never think 
from their pleasant, smiling faces that 
they were undergoing tortures. 

* * al 


The report that Moritz Moszkowski, 
the celebrated Polish composer and 
pianist for whom you and Rudolf Ganz 
collected funds, is recovering, will be re- 


ceived with something like astonishment. 
During the time that attention was 
drawn to him, not alone was he said to 
be without funds, but his condition was 
reported as so serious that he would 
never be able to appear in public again 


or write again. 
OK a 1K 


Several of your readers have written 
me with regard to the reference I made 
to an article published in the New York 
Herald by W. J. Henderson, the veteran 
music critic of that paper. Mr. Hender- 
son undertook to dispose of what he 
called “the Caruso myth.” 

Concerning every distinguished per- 
sonage whether in the musical, art or 
political world there come up a certain 
number of stories and anecdotes, which 
after the personage passes out are col- 
lected in a kind of a myth, which is, in 
most cases, far from the truth. 

In his article, Mr. Henderson took 
occasion to point out that when Caruso 
came here, he was not particularly suc- 
cessful, that he was very awkward on 
the stage, that he did not sing with any- 
thing like the charm, beauty of voice, 
fine phrasing that we were accustomed 
to in later years, that he even dressed 
badly. 

Now those who have written me— 
some of the letters have come from 
abroad—seem to take the ground that 
Mr. Henderson’s attitude was ill-advised 
and improper, all of which was no doubt 
based on the old proverb which tells us 
that we should say nothing of the dead 
but good. Personally, I think Henderson 
has rendered a great service. 

Nothing can be more disadvantageous 
than to place before the world an untrue 
picture of a man’s career, especially if 
he was in the art world, for the reason 
that it discourages the younger element 
and creates false standards. Further- 
more, it is unjust to the individual. 

Henderson’s article was no doubt in- 
tended to show that we should respect 
Caruso and revere his memory all the 
more because he triumphed over early 
disabilities, lack of education, and won 
his way to the heights by hard work, 
perseverance, pluck, the most con- 
scientious study. Surely by telling the 
truth this way, it was a better and more 
potent lesson to those who endeavor to 
follow his footsteps. It also showed very 
conclusively that while Caruso had a 
phenomenal throat, one in a _ million. 
these natural gifts were accompanied by 
other qualities which impeded his 
progress. It also showed that the con- 
summate artist, such as Caruso was in 
his later years, certainly is not born. 
He achieves the position by dint of in- 
domitable effort, application and con- 


tinuous study. 
” * * 


Did you know that his American rela- 
tives found $80,000 in gold in Caruso’s 
private safe? They tell me that the rea- 
son Caruso made this collection of gold 
was that when he and his friend Canessa 
were in Paris during the war they had 
difficulty in cashing checks. Canessa sug- 
gested that it was best to get gold while 
here. From that time Caruso used to 
make it a practice to collect gold coin. 
So they say. However, one thing is cer- 
tain, whether Caruso had all that gold 
or not, he left a gold mine in the royal- 
ties on his records, which this year will 
amount to no less than a quarter of a 


million dollars. 
ad oe Oe 


When on the death of the late A. D. 
Juilliard, a prominent merchant in New 
York, it was announced that he had léft 
a large fortune estimated at nearly 
twenty millions for the encouragement 
of music in this country, it aroused hope 
in the breasts of many embryonic 
geniuses that they could get at least a 
small slice of the fortune to assist them 
in their journey upwards and onwards. 
Little conservatories took heart that they 
might be assisted to expand. Ambitious 
musicians saw themselves helped to be- 
come conductors of symphonic orches- 
tras. Even leaders of community 
choruses saw the time when they could 
be assured of three meals a day on the 
strength of the Juilliard Musical Founda- 
tion. Many of them expected that the 
money was to be divided up within a 
very brief period. They had not reckoned 
with the lawyers. 

The property to back the fund is sti! 
in litigation, though the dispenser of 
the late Mr. Juilliard’s liberality has 
been nominated and a musical foundation 
incorporated two years ago, but as the 
dispenser tells us, nothing much can be 
done till the legal differences are settled. 
True, offices have been opened which are 
in charge of Dr. Eugene Noble, the 
dispenser of the money when he gets it, 
and plans have been made but mean- 


while all the aspirants for a slice of that 


money may take it easy and cease worry- 
ing as to the precise amount they think 
they ought to get. 

a co * 


Delia Valeri, a noted artist and very 
competent vocal teacher in this city and 
one of those who make it ridiculous to 
insist that we must go to Europe for a 
musical education, is very happy these 
days, and the reason of her happiness is 
the increasing success of her little pupil, 
Myrtle Schaaf, a mezzo-soprano, who 
was discovered by Antonio Scotti and 
engaged by him and Gatti. She is not 
yet twenty, but she has already appeared 
as Floriana in “Zaza,” the Shepherd in 
“Tosca,” Mercedes in “Carmen,” the Ray 
Picker in “Louise,” Hua-Quee in “L’Ora- 
colo,” and other small réles in “Parsifal’”’ 
and “Lohengrin.” A few nights ago she 
was asked by the management to replace, 
at the eleventh hour, Mary Ellis, who feil 
sick, as Siebel in “Faust,” and so Miss 
Schaaf sang the “Flower Song” and got 
an ovation; indeed when the curtain went 
down, de Lucca congratulated her as did 
Whitehill and Farrar. Curiously, some 
of the critics who did not know of the 
substitution at the last moment, credited 
the good singing to Mary Ellis. 

Now Miss Schaaf’s good training was 
particularly shown by the fact that she 
had only one rehearsal at the piano with 
Mr. Hasselmans and a single acting 
lesson with Mr. Agnini, the stage man- 
ager, just before the performance. It 
may seem strange, but the young lady 
had never witnessed a performance of 
“Faust,” which brings me to repeat what 
I don’t think I can say too often, namely, 
that we have any amount of talent io 
this country among our young singers, 
if only we would give it a chance, and 
that we have many most competent and 
experienced teachers that can prepare 
that talent for a successful public career. 

cd ak x 


Mardones, the noted Spanish bass at 
the Metropolitan, who has one of the 
most beautiful voices I ever heard and 
whose singing, as I told you, is a sheer 
delight, was discussing with me at lunch 
the other day a problem which he said 
greatly affected the singers who came 
here from successful appearances in the 
South American countries and Mexico, 
where they demand a style of singing 
which is very different from that which is 
required at the Metropolitan. In the South 
American and Mexican opera houses the 
public demands a more explosive form 
of singing. They like a voice that lifts 
the roof. They appreciate the tremolo 
and if the voice is very open and white 
the singers are received with ecstasy. 

Now these peculiarities of singing are 
not appreciated here, where we like what 
is called the covered tone, all of which 
is very distressing to these artists as 
was shown in the case of a very beautiful 
and talented Spanish singer by name 
Sefora Cassere, who sang for Gatti. He 
complimented her, told her that she had 
a fine voice, sang well, that she was a 
beautiful woman—which he would have 
said anyhow—but that her style of sing- 
ing would not be agreeable to the audi- 
ences that come to the Metropolitan. He 
advised her, therefore, to change her 
style of singing before she made an ap- 
pearance. She thought the matter over 
with the result that she went to Europe, 
to those opera houses where, as in South 
America, they appreciate the kind of 
singing we don’t like here. 

As Mardones said to me: “My dear, 
eet ees a problem for de artis’.” 

A very modest, kindly man is Mar- 
dones. I feel assured that when he at- 
tempts a concert tour, he is going to 
make a tremendous success and replace 
in popularity our dear, good friend 
Amato. By the bye, did you know that 
Amato had definitely left the operatic 
and concert stage and is now immersed 
in business matters, being a representa- 
tive of a large Italian oil company. He 
is doing very well, they say! I am glad 
of this, for there is no more conscientious, 


more honest man than Amato. He is in 
Italy now I understand. 
* * * 

Germaine Schnitzer, the Austrian 


pianist, who has just given a successful 
recital in New York prior to undertak- 
ing a tour of England, France, Austria, 
Germany and Scandinavia, though she 
is to return by next November, made a 
statement recently which is comforting. 
She said that no higher recognition can 
come to an artist than a reputation in 
America. She also said that people did 
great injustice to European artists in 
thinking that they come to this country 
just for the money. True, the artists 
are not paid in Europe anything like 
what they get here, but the main reason 
why they are now coming here is for a 
reputation in America which counts for 


a great deal. It means the highes 
recognition. 

Mme. Schnitzer is undoubtedly right 
The hallmark of success at the Metr; 
politan in New York is to-day a greate 
introduction to opportumity in opera o 
in concert than the hallmark of su: 
cess in London, Paris, Vienna, Berli: 
Milan, or anywhere else that you lik. 
So if financial supremacy has been tran: 
ferred from the old world to the new, | 
looks very much as if artistic an 
operatic supremacy has also come to u 
This will be a hard nut for some of th 
critics, and especially the foreigners. 
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No better evidence of the power o 
music to sustain you can be afforde 
than by a certain Francis W. Grant, 
Scotchman of means, who came here j 
kilts and proposed to see the sights c 
this country, including our hotels, th: 
Great White Way and Niagara Falls 
In order that he might preserve his ir. 
dividuality as well as nationality, M 
Grant was accompanied by Sandy Ma 
Donald of Inverness, who fought i 
the war as a private in the Scots Guard 
of the British Army. Sandy plays th 
bagpipes. So Mr. Grant has breakfas 
to the notes of the bagpipes, has luncheo 
and dinner to the notes of the bagpipes 
goes to bed to the notes of the bagpipes 
and gets up to the notes of the bagpipes. 
They say that he will view Niagara 
Falls to the notes of the bagpipes. 

I have heard the notes of the bagpipes 
and appreciated them most when they 
were a very long way off. 

* * * 


Felix Borowski, you know, is a com 
poser of distinction. He is also musica! 
critic of the Chicago Post. He is als 
president of the Chicago Musical Col- 
lege. He has a long record of good 
honest and conscientious work done. But 
all this has not given him the national] 
prominence that has come to him by 
means of Associated Press dispatche: 
due to the fact that Raymond Oberndorf. 
a young musician, attempted to shoot 
him a few days ago because of Borow- 
ski’s devotion to his young wife, a de- 
votion which Oberndorf insisted caused 
Borowski to neglect his musical composi- 
tions. 

You have read how men have got into 
trouble, especially certain musical per- 
sonages, by neglecting their wives or by 
paying too much attention to other men’s 
wives, but I believe that this is the first 
time in the musical history of the United 
States that a man has been shot at be- 
cause he was too devoted to his own wife 
and was considered, therefore, to hav« 
neglected his art, says your 
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Music of Indian Tribes Recorded by 
Smithsonian Institute 


WASHINGTON, Jan. 30.—The music of 
ine Indian, rapidly becoming extinct in 
the western United States, is being care- 
fully recorded by the phonograph, under 
the direction of Frances Densmore of the 
staff of the Smithsonian Institute. The 
results of her latest work among the In- 
dians of Southern Utah are now being 
made accessible to those interested in re- 
search and to the musician in the Bureau 
of American Ethnology of the Institute. 
Miss Densmore describes the native 
method of vocalization as a_ peculiar 
method of producing tone in the throat 
alone, with the lips virtually motionless 
The principal “musical” instruments em- 
ployed are the morache, a notched stick 
rattle; small and large drums, and occa- 
sionally a horizontal pole which, wher 
beaten upon, produces a characteristi: 
sound. The woman scientist says als 
that most Indian tribes believe in mus!- 
cal inspiration, declaring of a new tune 
that “they had heard it in their sleep.’ 

_ om 





Elizabeth Supervisors Active in New 
Jersey Convention 


In the report of the convention of th: 
Association of New Jersey Music Super 
visors, the names of Thomas Wilson an: 
Elizabeth Ingalls, supervisors of mus! 
in Elizabeth, N. J., were inadvertent}: 
omitted. As the convention was held 
Battin High School, Elizabeth, the tas! 
of preparing the convention program 
fell in great measure to these two supe! 
visors, who deserve credit for the su: 
cess of the meetings. 
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Great Conductor Lost in Passing of Nikisch 
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News of His Death in Leipzig from Influenza Comes as Shock 
to Friends and Admirers in This Country—Had Planned 
to Make Third Visit to United States Next Season—Real- 
ized the Ambition of Childhood in His Success as Con- 
ductor—Led Boston Symphony from 1889 to 1893 and 
Toured Here with London Symphony in 1912 
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EWS of the death of Arthur Nikisch, which was reported in MusICAL 
AMERICA last week, came as a shock to the admirers of the eminent 
conductor in this country who expected to renew acquaintance with him on his 
projected third visit to the United States during the coming winter. Mr. 
Nikisch died of influenza in Leipzig early in the morning of Jan. 24, after a 


short illness. 


For a number of years Nikisch oc- 
cupied a unique position in the rank of 
orchestral conductors. He is well re- 
membered in this country for his superb 
conducting of the Boston Symphony from 
1889 to 1893. Beginning his musical 
studies as a pianist and violinist, he 
also did excellent work in composition 
while still a student and produced works 
in the larger forms, but his childhood’s 
ambition had been to be a conductor, and, 
once embarked upon his career, he never 
returned to his earlier fields of endeavor. 
As a man, Nikisch left behind 
him the memory of a great and generous 
personality, one who was incapable of 
jealousy, especially of the younger gen- 
eration of conductors, and one who lives 
in the hearts of his friends as a charm- 
ing personality quite as much as in that 
of the general public as a great conduc- 
tor. 

Arthur Nikisch was born on Oct. 12, 
1855, at Lebenyi Szenti Miklos in Hun- 
gary and was the third son of August 
Nikisch, chief bookkeeper to Prince Lich- 
tenstein. As early as the age of three 
he showed signs of musical talent and 
at six, began the study of the piano under 
Franz Prochazka at Butschowitz, to 
which place his family had moved in 
the meantime. He made rapid strides 
and his musical memory was such that 
at the age of seven he was able to write 
down for the piano from memory the 
overtures to “William Tell’ and “The 
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He was in his sixty-seventh year. 





Barber of Seville’ after having heard 
them played on an orchestrion. At 
eight he made his first public appear- 
ance as a pianist and in 1866, when 
eleven, he became a pupil of Helmes- 
berger, in violin and Dessoff in composi- 
tion at the Vienna Conservatory. At 
the entrance examination he so distin- 
guished himself that he was placed in the 
highest class where his colleagues were 
ten or more years his senior. 

For a time he occupied himself chief- 
ly with the violin, although at thirteen 
he won the gold medal for composition 
with a string sextet besides the first 
prize for violin and the second for piano. 
{In 1872, while a student at the Conser- 
vatory, Nikisch acted as spokesman for 
a deputation which included Mottl and 
Paur, appointed to greet Wagner, and on 
May 22 of that year, Wagner’s fifty- 
ninth birthday, he played among the 
first violins in the historical perform- 
ance under Wagner of Beethoven’s 
Choral Symphony at the laying of the 
corner-stone of the Bayreuth Festspiel- 
haus. He graduated from the Conserva- 
tory in 1873, conducting at the final con- 
cert, a part of his own symphony in D 
Minor. He had at this time composed 
as well, a violin sonata, a string quintet 
and a cantata with orchestra, entitled 
“Christnacht.” 


Plays in Orchestra 


His first engagement after graduating, 
was as violinist in the Vienna Hofka- 
pelle, which position he assumed on Jan. 
1, 1874, remaining there three years un- 
der such conductors as Herbeck, Dessoff, 
Rubinstein, Liszt, Brahms and Wagner, 
but his ambition had been from child- 
hood, to be a conductor and when at 
Christmas, 1877, Angelo Neumann, direc- 
tor of the Leipzig Opera, invited him, on 
Dessoff’s recommendation, to become 
chorus master, he accepted with avidity, 
taking up his residence on Jan. 15, 1878, 
in the town with whose musical life he 
was identified almost continuously until 
his death there last week. 

On Feb. 11, he conducted opera for the 
first time, the work being a light one 
entitled “Jeanne, Jeannette and Jean- 
neton,” by Paul Lacome, which he did 
with such success that during the fol- 
lowing summer he temporarily replaced 
Josef Sucher and conducted “Tann- 
hauser” and “Die Walkiire.” In 1879, 
on Sucher’s retirement, he became first 
conductor and for the following ten 
years, busied himself with producing the 
best operas and reviving neglected mas- 
terpieces. He also gained prominence 
as a symphonic conductor, and at a con- 
cert in 1880, when he conducted the D 
Minor Symphony of Schumann, he was 
publicly congratulated by Mme. Schu- 
mann. In 1881 he conducted the Ton- 
kiinstler-Versammlung at Magdeburg, 
when Borodine’s Symphony in E Flat 
was introduced to Germany. In 1885, 
he created a sensation by conducting 
from memory an entire concert of the 
Liszt-Verein in the opera house when 
the “Faust” and “Dante” symphonies 
were given complete. On July 1 of the 
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same year, he married Amelie Heusner 
of Brussels, a singer who had appeared 
with success in the operas of Cassel and 
Leipzig. 


Conducts Boston Symphony 


In July, 1889, Nikisch accepted the 
post of conductor of the Boston Sym- 
phony, succeeding Gericke, which post 
he held until 1898, making various tours 
with the orchestra and attaining a place 
in the musical affairs of this country 
equal to that which he held in Europe. 
In 1893 he returned to Europe as direc- 
tor of the Royal Opera at Budapest and 
also conducted the Philharmonic concerts 
there, filling both positions until 1895 
when, having been invited to London to 
conduct a series of concerts, he received 
the offer of the conductorship of the 
Leipzig Gewandhaus on the retirement 
of Reinecke, a remarkable offer since, 
when Nikisch was conductor of the opera 
in Leipzig, his so-called “advanced” 
views on music were in absolute variance 
with those of Reinecke and the Gewand- 
haus direction. The orchestra, under 
his baton did more than sustain its posi- 
tion in the world of music. He also con- 
ducted the Berlin Philharmonic and 
Hamburg Orchestras, making several ex- 
tended tours with the former and play- 
ing in Paris where he created a furore, 
in Vienna, Basle, Petrograd and Mos- 
cow. He visited London in 1902, 1904, 
1905 and 1906. He was also at the lat- 
ter part of this period, the director of 
the Leipzig Opera for one year, a posi- 
tion which he resigned in 1906, partly 
on account of ill health and partly, it is 
said, on account of the parsimony of the 
direction in mounting operas. 

During the succeeding years he made 
appearances as guest-conductor with all 
the principal orchestras of Europe, ap- 
peared as conductor of Wagner and 
Strauss operas at Covent Garden and, in 
1912, made a tour of the United States 
with the entire London Symphony. Mr. 
Nikisch continued conducting during the 
war, being heard in Berlin, Dresden 
and other German cities. A tour of 
Norway was canceled in 1917, owing 
to anti-German agitation in Scandi- 
navian countries. On March 2, 1920, 
he celebrated the twenty-fifth year of 
his conductorship of the Berlin Philhar- 
monic by giving the identical program 
which he had played at his first appear- 
ance, with the single exception that his 
son Mitja replaced Josef Hofmann as 
soloist. He conducted concerts at the 
Augusteo in Rome last summer and in 
the fall, made his only visit to South 
America, achieving a sensational success 
with symphony concerts which he con- 
ducted at the Colon in Buenos Aires. 
His tour of the United States next sea- 
son was looked forward to with the great- 
est interest and appearances had been 
booked for him by the International Con- 
cert Direction as guest-conductor with 
practically every orchestra in the coun- 


try. 
Albert Coates’ Tribute 


Albert Coates, conductor of the Lon- 
don Symphony, who is now in New York 
as guest-conductor of the New York 
Symphony, was a pupil of Nikisch in 
Leipzig. Mr. Coates was conducting a 
rehearsal of Brahms’ First Symphony in 
Aeolian Hall when news of Nikisch’s 
death was brought to him. He was so 
overwhelmed that he was compelled to 
relinquish the baton to the assistant 
conductor and was unable to resume the 
rehearsal for some time. 

“Nikisch was more than a teacher 
and a friend,” said Mr. Coates. “He 
was a great man and a great personality 
with whom it was an honor and a privi- 
lege to be associated. I had studied that 
symphony with him and every phrase 
was a memory! You know it was 
through Nikisch that I became a con- 
ductor, with a performance of ‘Tales 
of Hoffmann’ in Leipzig, and on his rec- 
ommendation that I was given my first 
post at the Elberfeld Opera. 

“One of Nikisch’s acts of generosity 
occurred in London in 1914, when we 
were both engaged for the opera season 
at Covent Garden. The question came 
up as to who would conduct the first per- 
formance of ‘Parsifal’ ard of course it 
never occurred to me that anyone but 
Nikisch would. But no. When the mat- 
ter was put up to him, he said: ‘Let 
Coates do it. I’ve made my name and 
the public knows what I can do. Now 
let the younger man show what he can 
do.’ Now, I ask you, are there many 
musicians who are as generous as that? 





Arthur Nikisch, Whose Death from Influ- 
enza in Leipzig on Jan. 24 Deprived the 
Musical World of One of Its Notable 


Figures 


“Last spring in Rome, I conducted the 
concert at the Augusteo on Palm Sun- 
day and Nikisch followed me on Easter 
Sunday. He did not know that I was 
in Rome, so I went to his concert and 
sat in the front row without his knowing 
that I was there. As he was leaving 
the platform after the first number, he 
caught sight of me and leaning over, 
he called: ‘Albert, my dear fellow!’ and 
threw his arms around my neck . 

“His death is an irreplaceable loss to 
the world of music not only as a great 
musician but as a generous man and a 
great personality.” 





TO GIVE BACH MASS 


Schola Cantorum Will Sing Great Work 





in B Minor 
The B Minor Mass of Bach will be 
heard in New York for the first time in 


twenty-one years when it is performed 
by the chorus of the Schola Cantorum 
at its first concert of the season on the 
evening of Feb. 8, at Carnegie Hall. 
More than seventy rehearsals have so 
far been held by the Schola Cantorum 
chorus under Kurt Schindler’s direction, 
with the assistance of Carl Deis. For 
several weeks past the rehearsals have 
been attended by Bach enthusiasts such 
as Joseph Bonnet and Seth Bingham. 
The soprano solos will be given by Flor- 
ence Easton, who will sing this music 
for the first time. The other soloists will 
be Merle Alcock, contralto; George 
Meader, tenor, and Fred Patton, bari- 
tone. Lynnwood Farnam will be at the 
organ. 

In order to bring the work within the 
limits of a concert performance, Mr. 
Schindler has cut out some of the re- 
petitions and otherwise abbreviated the 
score. 

There will be 300 persons on the stage, 
counting the orchestra players. The 
chorus is larger this year than ever be- 
fore. The orchestra will be the New 
York Symphony, with an increased choir 
of flutes and oboes. The program-book 
will contain a translation prepared by 
Mary Ellis Opdycke from the notes of 
Professor Sigfried Ochs, one of the 
greatest Bach specialists of Europe. 





Congress Asked to Remit Duty on 
Carillon Bells 


WASHINGTON, Feb. 1.—Representative 
Treadway of Massachusetts, has _ re- 
ported back to the House, without amend- 
ment, the bill recently introduced per- 
mitting the entry free of duty of a set 
of carillon bells made in England for 
the Church of Our Lady of Good Voy- 
age, Gloucester, Mass. The committee’s 
report was referred to the Committee 


of the Whole House for action. 
A. F Me 
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Ysaye Offered Cincinnati Conduc- 
torship for Another Year 


CINCINNATI, Jan. 30.—Eugen 
Ysaye, whose contract as conduc- 
tor of the Cincinnati Symphony 
will expire with the end of the 
present season, has been offered 
the post for another year. His 
reply to this offer will not be made 
until he returns from the South. 
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London Gives Strauss Demonstrative Welcome 


Ethel Frank Sings German Composer’s Songs at Albert Hall—Capacity Audiences Continue 
to Acclaim Gilbert and Sullivan Works as “Iolanthe”’ Is Added to Répertoire at Princess 
Theater—Emanuel Moor’s Duplex-Coupler Piano Used in Recital 
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ONDON, Jan. 20.—The first concert 

of the London Symphony under the 
baton of Richard Strauss in Albert Hall 
was one of the great successes of the 
season. The composer conducted a pro- 
gram of his own works, and music lovers 
here, hospitable to modern composition, 
filled the hall and received him with en- 
thusiasm. At the conclusion of “Till 
Eulenspiegel,” Dr. Strauss was recalled 
a dozen times. The songs of the com- 
poser included in the program were en- 
trusted to Ethel Frank, the Boston so- 
prano, who has encountered here the 
same success which she met in perform- 
ances with orchestra in Paris. Miss 
Frank is an artist of exceptional ability, 


beautifully equipped vocally and pos- 
sessed of a charming presence and an 
artistic intelligence. Dr. Strauss will 
conduct one more concert here and one 
in Manchester before returning to Vi- 
enna to conduct the Philharmonic and 
the orchestra at the Staatsoper. 
Sir Landon Ronald conducted the Al- 
bert Hall orchestra in a fine all Wagner 
rogram recently which included num- 
ers from “Walkiire,” “Meistersinger,” 
“Lohengrin” and “Tannhauser.” The 
big hall was filled to capacity at popular 
rices. Robert Radford, baritone, sang 
otan’s Farewell and Hans Sachs’ 
Monologue in good voice and admirable 
style. The performance of the orchestra 
was admirable. 


Messager’s “Véronique” Revived 


To the Chiswick Operatic Society is 
due the credit for four fine performances 
of Messager’s “Véronique” in King’s 
Hall, Covent Garden, recently, for the 
benefit of the West London Hospital. 
The orchestra, under Alexander Benck, 
played the charming music in delightful 
fashion. The chorus was likewise ex- 
cellent and under the stage direction of 
Arthur Chapman the details of the pro- 
duction were admirably presented. Helen 
Grieg in the title réle revealed excep- 
tional gifts. Leonard Wright, Duncan 
McMorran, Sybil Elsee, Molly Morel and 
Josephine Grieg were in the cast. 

“Tolanthe,” delightfully presented, was 
added during the week to the Gilbert and 
Sullivan répertoire of the D’Oyly Carte 
Company at the princess Theater. The 
production of “Princess Ida” now re- 
mains to complete the entire series of 
Gilbert and Sullivan works. The revi- 
vals have drawn capacity houses to one 
of the largest theaters here during a 
period of several weeks. In “Iolanthe” 
Henry Lytton gave a vastly entertain- 
ing performance as the Lord Chancellor. 
Helen Gilliland was an exquisite Phyllis: 
Strephon was in the capable hands of 
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Sub-letting Makes London Theater 
Rents Excessive 


LONDON, Jan. 20.— One of the 
greatest difficulties faced by com- 
panies seeking to bring opera to 
London is the high rental of the- 
aters, which in almost every case 
can be traced directly to the 
process of sub-letting, in some 
cases bringing to a single theater 
as many as a half dozen lessees, 
each making a profit on his lease, 
down to the latest holder. Some 
managers have even found it more 
profitable to sub-lease their thea- 
ters than to use them for theatri- 
cal productions. At one well-known 
theater the owner receives a rental 
of £175 a week, while the present 
lessee is compelled to pay £375 a 
week. The custom of sub-letting 
had its inception during the war 
and has since grown to astounding 
proportions. 




















Ethel Frank, American Soprano, Soloist at 


the Recent Concert of the London Sym- 


phony Under the Baton of Richard 


Strauss 


Sydney Granville, whose fine voice and 
acting ability made much of the rédle. 
Others in the cast were Bertha Lewis, 
Catherine Ferguson, Leo Sheffield, Dar- 
rell Fancourt and Leo Darnton. 

The Incorporated Society of Musicians 
gave its annual concert in Queens Hall 
recently. The Wynn Reeves Quartet and 
Philip Wilson, tenor, furnished the pro- 
gram. The Borodine Quartet in D re- 
ceived a notable interpretation and Mr. 
Wilson’s singing was of a high order in 
a group of Elizabethan songs. G. Cooper 
furnished excellent accompaniments on 
the harpsichord. 

Enrico Cecchetti, one of the oldest of 
the Russian dancers with the Diaghileff 
troupe, celebrated his fiftieth year as a 
dancer recently at a special jubilee per- 
formance of the Tchaikovsky ballet, “The 
Sleeping Princess,” with the orchestra 
under the baton of Eugene Goossens. 
Mr. Cecchetti, who has danced in “Pe- 
trouchka” and as the master of the 
harem in “Scheherazade” throughout 


Europe and America, played the role of 
the Wicked Fairy on this occasion.. 

One of the most interesting events of 
the season was the recent recital given 
at Aeolian Hall by Donald Francis 
Tovey of the Duplex-Coupler double key- 
board piano invented by Emanuel Moor. 
Mr. Tovey, remarking on the virtues of 
the instrument declared that it “raised 
the pianoforte into a close second of the 
string quartet.” While this statement is 
an exaggeration, there is no doubt that 
Mr. Tovey achieved some remarkable ef- 
fects by the use of the coupler. His pro- 
gram included a selection from Bach’s 
organ works, a fragment of transcribed 
orchestral score from a Bach cantata, 
Rameau’s “La Poule,” a Scarlatti So- 
nata and Bach’s Italian Concerto—a 
group of works which demonstrated that 
the invention has merits of a lasting 
sort and must be taken into considera- 
tion by musicians as an instrument 
worthy of recital performances. 

The Philharmonic Quartet began the 
second half of its season of popular con- 
certs in Chelsea Town Hall recently in 
a program which included Schubert’s 
Quintet for Strings, Cyril Scott’s Idylic 
Fantasy for Voice, Oboe and ’Cello, and 
a Schonberg number. At each per- 
formance a work by a native composer is 
included among the classics. - 

Mark Hambourg gave an especially 
fine piano recital recently at the Gold- 
smith’s College, New Cross, under the 
auspices of the South London Philhar- 
monic Society. It was one of the first 
of the pioneer concerts in the outlying 
districts of London. 

Sarah Fischer, a Canadian soprano, 
gave a fine recital of songs in five lan- 
guages recently at Wigmore Hall. She 
has a clear voice of considerable power 
and exceptionally fine technique. Jacques 
Thibaud’s recent violin recital met with 
the same success as his earlier perform- 
ances. His was a fine and intelligent 
performance. He was at his best in 
Beethoven and Debussy works. 

“Carmen” was recently produced at 
the Old Vic, with Irene Ainsley in the 
title réle. Tudor Davies as Don José, 
Sumner Austin as Escamillo and Miss 
Van der Beeck as Micaela. The chorus 
recently sang carols in the streets in an 
endeavor to raise money for the fund to 
restore the theater and thus save it from 
demolition, which is now threatened. 





Swedish Ballet Back in Paris 
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ARIS, Jan. 20.—The Swedish Ballet 

has returned to the Champs-Elysées 
Theater with its répertoire of bizarre 
music, among which the “Iberia” of Al- 
beniz stands out as a work of surpass- 
ing beauty. One new work, “Dans- 
gille,” a collection of Swedish folk-tunes 
orchestrated by Bigot, is worthy of note. 
Besides this group of dancers, Clotilde 
and Alexandre Sakharoff are being pre- 
sented in a fine matinée series at the 
Mogador. The pair are dancing better 
than last year and their program, which 
ranges from the classic ballet to a group 
of Chinese dances, has met with suc- 
cess. 


The popularity of Blair Fairchild’s 
ballet, “Dame Libellule,” at the Opéra 
Comique has led recently to the perform- 
ance of other works of the composer. 
Last week a new violin sonata was per- 
formed and recently a Legend for vio- 
lin and orchestra was played by Gabriel 
Bouillon with the Paris Orchestra. The 
work is rich in melody, full of sonorous 
phrasing and on the whole better than 
the sonata heard last week. “Trois 
Chantes populaires Persans,” harmon- 
ized by Fairchild, were sung at the re- 
cent concert of the Independent Musical 
Society by Speranza Calo, soprano. The 


songs received an exceptionally fine in- 
terpretation and created much favorable 
comment, 

At the same concert, a new trio by de 
Manziarly was given a first hearing by 
Nadia Boulanger, Bellanger and 
Maréchale. The work is full of Slavic 
rhythms and recurrent melodies built 
upon folk-tunes. 





New Orchestral Works Heard at Monte 
Carlo 


MONTE CARLO, Jan. 13.—Two new sym- 
phonic works, “On Golgotha,” by Joseph 
Lefébvre and “Esquisses” by Ludovic 
Stiénon, for orchestra and voices, were 
heard on the program of the orchestra 
conducted by Lauweryns at the Monday 
concerts of modern music. The first 


work, given an excellent reading, pos- 
sessed qualities of mysticism and great 
beauty, and was rather original in treat- 
ment of the orchestration. It was ac- 
claimed by the usual large audience. The 
“Esquisses” was written to express the 
“sadness of the soul” and is a sort of 
elegie in which the voices give forth a 
sadness long pent up. This, too, was 
welcomed by the audience. Louis Ganne 
is conducting an excellent orchestra with 
a series of soloists, all graduates of the 
Paris Conservatoire. 





New Symphonic Work by 
Hubay Heard on Dante 


Program at Budapest 








Jeno Hubay, Violinist and Composer, Who 
Conducted the First Performance of His 
New Work “Vita Nuova” Recently 


BUDAPEST, Jan. 19.—A new 
phony of stupendous proportions by Jeno 
Hubay was played by the Philharmonic 
Orchestra recently as part of the Dante 
celebration. The work, which is in seven 
movements, demands a monstrous ap- 


paratus for its performance—orchestra, 
mixed chorus, chorus of children, solo 
trio of female voices, tenor solo and 
organ. The work is called “Vita Nuova” 
and the text is taken from five of Dante’s 
sonnets written concerning his love for 
Beatrice. Dante is represented by the 
tenor part. The orchestra was conduct- 
ed by the composer. It is interesting in 
portions but shows no leanings toward 
modernism. 
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*‘Lohengrin’’ Opens Opera 
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BUCHAREST, Jan. 17.— The opera 
season opened recently with a good pro- 
duction of “Lohengrin,” conducted by 
Georges Enesco and a cast which in- 


cluded the singers Ivony, Roman, Vrabi- 
esco, Teodoresco, Folesco and Magiari. 
The settings, designed by M. A. Markow- 
sky of Vienna were of exceptional 
beauty. ‘“Bohéme” and Boito’s “Me- 
phistofelé have been given productions 
under the baton of Egisto Tango and 
“Carmen” and “Lakmé” are included in 
the prospectus. 

Georges Georgesco, recently returned 
from Paris, where he acted as guest con- 
ductor with the Paris Orchestra, has 
inaugurated a series of concerts with 
the Philharmonic here. The programs 
include works of Mozart, Beethoven, 
Weber, Schumann, Tchaikovsky, Brahms, 
Enesco, Glazounoff, Wagner and Richard 
Strauss. Léo Sirota, pianist, played 
finely as soloist at a recent concert. 
Magda Weil, violinist, played the Brahms 
Concerto on another program. The 
“Burleske” of Richard Strauss was giv- 
en a brilliant interpretation with the 
Philharmonic by Filip Lazar, pianist. 
Muza Germani-Ciomac, pianist, was 
heard recently in the Beethoven concerto. 

“Lauda di Beatrice,” a chorus for eight 
voices a capella by Alfonso Costaldi, was 
sung by the Carmen Choral Society at 
the concert given in honor of the twen- 
tieth anniversary of M. D. Kiriak as con- 
ductor of the organization. “Canzone di 
Vendemmia,” by the same composer, and 
“The Desert” of Félicien David, con- 
ducted by Enesco, were also included. 








EISENACH, Jan. 12.—An appeal for 
funds to restore the house in which 
Johann Sebastian Bach was born, has 
been sent out by a local committee which 
has the work in charge. Unless money is 
subscribed at once the house, built in the 
seventeenth century, will have to be 
pulled down. It contains a fine collec- 
tion of Bach manuscripts and memen- 
toes of great historic value. 
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Manchester Eager for 
Opera, Seeks to Attract 
New Co-operative Forces 





MANCHESTER, Jan. 19.—The_ gen- 
uine demand for good opera here was 
demonstrated recently when the Hallé 
Orchestra, conducted by Hamilton Harty, 
and the Beecham Operatic Chorus, a 
remnant of the defunct Beecham Opera 
Company now holding forth here, made 
an arrangement with the Carl Rosa 
Opera Company to give their services 
during an opera season early in the 
spring. Negotiations were also made 
with the newly organized British Na- 
tional Opera Company to make its head- 
quarters here, but at the moment nothing 
definite has come of the proposition. 
Meanwhile the local chorus and the or- 
chestra are providing the city with a 
fine series of concerts. 

Among the recent musical events of 
interest was a fine concert performance 
of “Cavalleria Rusticana,” given under 
the direction of Brand Lane in a series 
of operatic concerts. Rosina Buckman 
sang Santuzza in thrilling fashion; 
Maurice D’Oisly was vocally an excellent 
Turiddu, and Lewys James, excellent as 
Alfio. At the concert performance of 
“Carmen,” by the Hallé Orchestra and 
the Manchester Operatic Chorus, Kirkby 
Lunn sang the title réle and brought to 
it all the artistry which Manchester has 
come to expect from her through many 
years of acquaintance. In another Hallé 
Concert of recent date under the baton 
of Hamilton Harty, the Orchestra gave a 
notable performance of the ponderous 
Brahms C minor Symphony. It is a 
work in which conductors strive to do 
their best, and Mr. Harty’s reading was 
of the finest order. Harold Dawber 
conducted the Manchester Vocal Soci- 
ety at its recent fine performance of 
Bach’s “God’s Time Is Best,” and the 
same composer’s “Blessings and Glory.” 
Cyril Smethurst played two organ pre- 
ludes of Bach. 


Maingueneau Opera Produced in Nantes 


NANTES, Jan. 19.—‘“Ninon de Len- 
clos” of Louis Maingueneau was given a 
fine production here recently at the 
Théatre Graslin with Niza Bladel in 
the title réle, which she interpreted with 
a wealth of dramatic and vocal talent. 
The music, better known on orchestral 
programs than on the operatic stage, is 
modern in treatment and taxes the re- 
sources of the orchestra, in this case 
admirably conducted by Dobbelaer. Other 
singers in a good cast included Orand, 
Euryale, Plumer and Mlle. Préville. 


MAGDEBURG, Jan. 18.—“Graziella,” a 
new opera by Hans Albert Mattausch 
was given a recent first performance 
here. Musically it was an impressive and 
fairly melodious work, done on modern 
lines, although the libretto is rather 
stereotyped and follows the familiar 
operatic tale of “hot, pulsing Italian life, 
love and lust.” 











Mozart Brings Record Price at 
Sale of Composer’s Manuscripts 


ERLIN, Jan. 19.—At a recent 

sale of manuscripts by famous 
composers, one by Mozart, fifteen 
pages in. length, and bearing the 
composer’s signature, brought the 
record price of 146,000 marks. An- 
other of two pages by the same 
composer brought 71,000 marks. 
Two pages of a youthful unpub- 
lished work by Mendelssohn were 
sold at 51,000 marks each. These 
and several less expensive manu- 
Scripts went to Dr. Schwarz, a 
famous collector of musical data. 
Autographs of Brahms brought 
high prices, ranging from 4,100 
marks for an album leaf to 5,100 
marks for a manuscript. Liszt 
brought low figures, some manu- 
scripts going for a few hundred 
marks. The Mozart record prize, 
translated into American money 
amounts to something less than 
$750, which is not a great price for 
a fifteen-page manuscript by a 
famous composer. 
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“Parsiial” at Scala, with New Investiture, 
Is Feature of Milan’s Active Opera Season 
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New Scenery and Devices Have Given Added Interest to the Revival of “Parsifal” at La Scala, Milan—The Settings Here Pictured 
Show the Forest and Lakeside Near Montsalvat, the Temple of the Grail, the Garden of “Klingsor’s” Castle and the Spring 
Landscape Setting for the First Part of Act IIT 


— Jan. 19.—With opera at three 
theaters, the Scala, the Dal Verme 
and the Carcano, the production of “Par- 
sifal” at the Scala for the first time in 
many years remains the most important 
event of the first half of the season. With 
a cast of excellent artists headed by 
Héléne Wildbriinn as Kundry, the opera 


was given under the baton of Ettore 
Panizza and had excellent settings with 
elaborate scenic devices which the re- 
modeling of the famous opera house has 
made it possible to introduce. A fine 
east for the Wagnerian work included 
Amedeo Bassi, Carlo Galeffi and de 


Angelis. The singing of Miss Wild- 
briinn and the conducting of Panizza 
were the features of an excellent pro- 
duction. 

Pietro Mascagni came to Milan recent- 
ly to conduct a production of his “Isa- 
beau” given at the Carcano by the Ital- 
ian Society of Lyric Artists. The cast 
for the performances included Francisca 
Solari, Emma Onori, Giuseppe Cam- 
pioni and Osvaldo Pellegrini. 

At the Dal Verme, a season of stand- 
ard Italian operas is being given with 
considerable success. Among the artists 
who have contributed to the productions 
are Lomelino Silva, Stefano Smeraldi, 
Elfrida Breggiotti, Massimiliano Serra 


and Ginevra Amato. The orchestra is 
conducted by Uriel Nespoli. 

The Busch String Quartet, one of the 
best organizations heard here, recently 
gave a fine program devoted to the works 
of Beethoven. The performance of the 
Quartet in D was something of rare 
beauty and vivacity. 

The recent arrival of Luisa Tetrazzini 
from her English concert tour was 
marked by a reception attended by a 
score of persons prominent in Italian 
musical circles. She was accompanied 
by her sister, the widow cf the late Cleo- 
fonte Campanini. It is twenty-two 
peas since Mme. Tetrazzini’s last visit 

ere. 





Wagnerian Revival in Italy Brings 
“Die Meistersinger” to the Costanzi 
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OME, Jan. 20.—The event of the 

month at the Costanzi was the ex- 
cellent revival of “Die Meistersinger,” 
given under the baton of Fritz Reiner, 
who came from Vienna to take charge 
of the Wagnerian répertoire. To Mad- 
dalena Bugg went the chief vocal hon- 
ors. In the réle of Eva, she sang with 
a voice of great purity and charm and 
on the dramatic side her efforts met the 
demands of the sternest critic. Taurino 
Parvis gave an excellent interpretation 
of Beckmesser, Segura Tallien was an 
adequate Hans Sachs and Antoni Cortis 
as Walther sang the music with fine, 
robust tone. The playing of the or- 
chestra was magnificent, especially in 
the Prelude. Notable productions have 
been given at the Costanzi of “Tosca,” 
in which Mercedes Llopart sang and 
acted with distinction; and of Zandonai’s 


“Francesca da Rimini,” which proved a 
popular success with the tenor Fleta in 
the leading réle. 

At the latest of the Augusteo concerts. 
Molinari conducted “The Dying Swan,” 


a new symphonic poem by Carlo Perin- 
ello. It is a work of undoubted merit 
and considerable beauty, well orchestrat- 
ed with touches of modernism. On the 
same program Tito Rosati, cellist, played 
a serenade of Zandonai, new here, which 
proved a simple and charming work, 
rich in melody. The remainder of the 
program was devoted to Wagner and 
Berlioz and was conducted according to 
the usual high standard of Molinari. 

An earlier concert of Molinari’s or- 
chestra included in its program the Ro- 
mantic Suite of Alfano, which won con- 
siderable acclaim, and Roger Ducasse’s 
“Nocturne de Printemps,” with Strauss’ 
“Till Eulenspiegel” and the “Siegfried 
Idyll.” 

The Roman Quartet, a new organiza- 
tion recently formed by Ippolito Galante, 
including Spada and Gandini, violinists, 
Matteucci, viola, and Zuccaroli, ’cellist, 
gave a first concert of high standard 
at Bach Hall recently in which they 
played an interesting quartet of Leone 
Sinigaglia, and works by Boccherini and 
Dvorak. 

A new light opera. “Le Pillole del 
Diavolo,” with music by Charles Mar- 
gisse has met with considerable success 


at the Quirino with a cast including 


Mimy Aylmer. Egle Aleardi, Majeroni, 
Lombardo, the dancers Sacchi and Bil- 
lotti, and Fabrini. 

Alfredo Tazzoli, pianist, and Etrusca 
Amodei, mezzo-soprano, were heard re- 
cently in a joint recital of more than 
usual merit. Tazzoli is from Turin, 
where his work is well known. Klemm- 
Sasselli, soprano, gave her second recital 
of the season in Bach Hall and again 
demonstrated her artistic abilities, al- 
ready well known here. Ghita Lénart 
sang recently in a recital which roused 
unusual enthusiasm in her audience. 





Berlin Philharmonic Treats Strings by 
Process to Improve Tone 


BERLIN, Jan. 18.—At a recent concert 
of the Berlin Philharmonic under Arthur 
Nikisch, the string players were pro- 
vided with instruments treated by the 
Olhaver process. Single performances 
of instruments so treated have occasion- 
ally given remarkable results, although 
the tone of the strings in the orchestra 
showed no great improvement. One 
critic declared he had noticed “no de- 
terioration of tone as a result of the ex- 
periment.” 





LEIPZIG, Jan. 18.— Paul Grasner’s 
opera, “Don Juan’s Last Adventure,” 
won wide acclaim at its recent produc- 
tion here. The score is rich in original- 
ity and invention and has a mellow, 
workmanlike orchestration. 
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The New York Season of The 
Chicago Opera opens with 


D' ALVAREZ 


as Dalila 


“No Dalila who has ever appeared in New York, 





even Mme. * * * *, has equalled Marguerite 





D’Alvarez in this role, which suits her in every 





way. She was alluring, passionate, tender and 





vindictive by turns, and her voice mirrored all 


The two 





the varying emotions of her part. 





famous arias have never been sung better in 





New York than she sang them. 





—New York Evening Post. 
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She was able to create a fine illusion as the voluptuous 
Philistine temptress, and the folly of Samson was comprehen- 
sible. Furthermore, the prima donna made the illusion more 
convincing by her artistic delivery of the music. Naturally her 
chief successes were the “Spring” song and “mon coeur s’ouvre 
a ta voix.”—New York Herald. 





The Delilah of Miss D’Alvarez conquered her victim by 
tenderness and womanly wile. Her tones coiled themselves 
about him in a voluptuous caress, her body nestled to his like 
a homing bird. “C’est toi, mon, bien Aimé,” as uttered by 
her, would have unsettled the Rock of Gilbraltar and moved 
John Calvin’s soul to amorous uses.—New York Evening Globe. 




















The only Dalila one has ever seen whom the high priest of 
Dagon would really have hired for her job. And Mme. 
D’Alvarez is nowadays also a seductive singer. She accounted 
for this music last night beautifully—New York Journal. 











Mme. D’Alvarez was a darkly Oriental and opulent Delilah, 
surrounded by charming singing girls and young dancers; her 
tones, somewhat pale in the “Spring Song,” warmed later with 
opalescent color in the superb, ensnaring love duet. — New 
York Times. 




















There was magic in the Delilah of Marguerite D’Alvarez. 
She makes her alluring gestures count, and while she some- 
times modulated her fine contralto voice to a whisper that must 
have strained the ears of the farthest standees, her singing had 
all the artistic quality which has endeared her to New York 
concert audiences.—New York Evening Mail. 











The opera needs two great artists to make it effective, and 
Mme. D’Alvarez, Contralto, who sang on the same stage in the 
Hammerstein regime, was the other. Her song of Spring in 
the first act reeked with color, expression and feeling, and her 
delivery of the famous second act Aria, “My Heart At Thy 
Sweet Voice” was another extraordinary singing effort—New 


York Evening World. 

















ing haughtiness not always attained by every Dalila. 





Mme. D’Alvarez was far more successful in suggesting the character of the celebrated siren. The true opulence of her tones was a 
continuous pleasure, and she displayed no little skill in the coloring of her amorous entreaties. A truly sensuous Dalila, her appeal 
in the first act was irresistible, while her interview with the high priest before the scene of Samson’s downfall was acted with strik- 
New York Tribune. 








Only a Few More Dates Available This Season: Early March and Early April in the East. 


March 20th and 24th in the Middle West. 


Season 1922-1923 Now Booking. October, November, December Already Solidly Filled. 


Exclusive Management: 
VOCALION RECORDS 





DANIEL MAYER 


STIEFF PIANO 


Aeolian Hall, New York 
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Cleveland Orchestra Again Visits New York; 


Josef Stransky Says Farewell for the Season 
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Many Wreaths Presented Philharmonic Conductor, Who Now 
Goes Abroad—Ohio Symphonists Give Concert Under 


Baton of Nikolai 


Sokoloff—Albert Coates Introduces 


Goossen’s “Four Conceits’”—Serge Prokofieff Plays New 
Piano Concerto with Symphony Society 


2 (AEGEAN 


ITH the Cleveland Orchestra added to the roster of the season’s visit- 
ors, New York harkened to eight orchestral programs in the week end- 


ing Jan. 29. 


In addition to these, the Clevelanders, who gave their concert 


in Carnegie Hall on Tuesday evening under the baton of Nikolai Sokoloff, sup- 
ported Rosa Raisa and Giacomo Rimini, soprano and baritone, in a concert at 


the Hippodrome Sunday night. 


The Philharmonic similarly was enlisted for 


Magdeleine du Carp’s program of piano music on Wednesday afternoon. 


Josef Stransky said farewell for the 
season, his eleventh with the New York 
Philharmonic, at the usual mid-week 
and Sunday concerts. No novelty was 


featured and there were no soloists. For 
the remainder of the season the Phil- 
harmonic’s regular leader will be abroad, 
conducting in Warsaw, Lemberg, Lodz, 
Prague, Budapest, Bucharest, Trieste, 
Paris and other cities, while Willem 
Mengelberg and Artur Bodanzky, last 
season’s National Symphony conductors, 
preside over the concerts of the amal- 
gamated organization. Numerous wreaths 
were presented Mr. Stransky at the Sun- 
day “farewell.” 

Albert Coates introduced Goossen’s 
“Four Conceits” at his Sunday concert. 
Lucien Schmit played Saint-Saéns’ A 
Minor ’Cello Concerto with the orches- 
tra. At the Thursday and Friday con- 
certs of the Symphony Society, Serge 
Prokofieff appeared with the Coates 
forces, playing his Piano Concerto, No. 3, 
which thus was heard in New York for 
the first time. Mr. Coates’ fourth pro- 
gram was for young people and included 
the Suite from “Le Coq d’Or,” which he 
played earlier at the Thursday and Fri- 


day pair. 





Visitors from Cleveland 


The Cleveland Orchestra, Nikolai 
Sokoloff, conductor, Carnegie Hall, Jan. 
24, evening. The program: 


“‘COPMMODUS OVOPtUure... i ccscsocs Beethoven 
OE ES 6 ob veer tes reece ene Brahms 
“POUMGMInS GE FUOMNeC” . ows tees ces Respighi 
“a EN 0.6.46 4 Cees eeee esas Loeffler 


Moved more by the desire to demon- 
strate what is being done for music in 
Cleveland than by the idea of contribut- 
ing to the fare of New York’s orchestral 
season, Nikolai Sokoloff’s band came to 
town last week. The Clevelanders gave 
New York a taste of their quality last 
year when they played at the Hippo- 
drome, making their début in Manhattan. 
This season—the fourth of their exist- 
ence as an orchestra—they came with an 
ambitious program to Carnegie Hall and 
they were cordially received by an audi- 
ence which found more than ample ac- 
commodation in the big euditorium. 

The orchestra has grown artistically. 

It gives every indication of a capacity 
for further development. It furnished 
gratifying evidence of a vigorous cul- 
tural aim. Such things must be con- 
sidered when the New York perform- 
ance is measured. The program brought 
nothing new to Gotham; it confronted 
the players with some cold hard facts, 
and, in the circumstances, the results 
were gratifying. If the tonal color 
would not always mix well, here was 
something for later achievement. The 
same might be said of the balance of the 
band. The players took some time to 
warm up. They were’not at their best 
until half way through the Brahms. The 
third movement of the symphony brought 
the finest playing of the night. The 
strings produced an excellent tone at 
times, but this was often an elusive 
juantity. The pace dragged in the 
earlier movements, but the Brahms was 
an exacting task to set the orchestra. 
here were excellent tonal contrasts in 
the Loeffler work, in which Heinrich 
‘bhard played the piano part, Albert 
‘ey, the English horn, and Alois, John J. 
and Charles Hruby, the trumpets. Mr. 
Sokoloff came in for an ovation at the 

d of the program. ro Be 


papa 





Prokofieff Plays New Concerto 


The Symphony Society, Albert Coates, 
nductor, Serge Prokofieff, soloist, Car- 


negie Hall, Jan, 26, afternoon. The pro- 
gram: 


Suite, Excerpts from “Le Coq d’Or,”’ 
Rimsky-Korsakoff 


Piano Concerto, No. 3, in C....... Prokofieff 
Mr. Prokofieff. 

Symphony, No. 1, C BEinor.....6..-. Brahms 

Though Mr. Prokofieff’s concerto, 


previously played in Chicago, received 
its first New York performance at this 
concert, the outstanding circumstance to 
be recorded is that Mr. Coates played 
the Brahms Symphony § superlatively 
well. It is said he studied it with 
Nikisch. The exposition was one alto- 
gether worthy of the master whose death 
occurred while his one-time apprentice 
was rehearsing the symphony for this 
concert. 

The Prokofieff concerto, enlisting the 
services of the composer at the piano, 
was not one to amaze or befuddle ears 
that have listened to Casella, Milhaud, 
Schénberg, Leginska and others of the 
neo-fantasts. Chiefly rhythmical in its 
effects, it had its share of disharmony, 
yet suggested that the composer had 
been looking backward rather than for- 
ward in piecing together his material, 
such as it was. There is every reason 
to believe it was well played, since crisp- 
ness and even brittleness seemed the 
desiderata rather than tonal caress. 

The “Coq d’Or” suite, as arranged by 
Glazounoff and Steinberg—who said the 
composer urged them to the task—re- 
tained much of its exotic color, but was 
inevitably disappointing to anyone who 
cherished memories of the opera. The 
fault lay more in what was omitted than 
with what was contained.  F. 





Stransky’s Mid-Week Program 


The Philharmonic Society, Josef Stran- 
sky, conductor, Carnegie Hall, Jan. 26, 
evening. The program: 

PPMIONT, 0G. Thea cess ce eewes Beethoven 
Prelude and “Love-Death,” “Tristan and 


«£6.50 bbe TOR 44 4S 85 84 408M Wagner 
Prelude to “Lohengrin”.......... .+. Wagner 
“The Wanderer’s Ride,” “Siegfried’s Pas- 

sage Through the Fire,” “Dawn and 

the Rhine Journey,” from “Siegfried” 

and “Gédtterd’mmerung”.......... Wagner 


(Arranged by Stransky.) 


The familiar Wagner excerpts were 
nobly played by the Philharmonic en- 
semble, particularly Mr. Stransky’s ar- 
rangement of the “Siegfried” and 
“Gotterdimmerung” passages. The Sym- 
phony was given a performance more 
notable for sonority than spontaniety 
and freshness of mood. There was much 
applause and Mr. Stransky was called 
forth many times in acknowledgment of 
this. The program was played at the 
Thursday night and Friday afternoon 
concerts. O. E. 





Young People’s Concert 


A program distinctly intelligible to the 
large audience of young people was pre- 
sented at the concert of the New York 
Symphony, on Jan. 28, with Guy Maier, 
pianist, as soloist. Schubert’s “Military 
March” opened the program, to which 
Mr. Coates added delicate and scintillant 
numbers from the _ Rossini-Respighi 
“Boutique Fantasque,” Bach’s Sicilienne, 
and Lulli’s Menuet from “Bourgeois 
Gentilhomme.” Mr. Coates’ most bril- 
liant and effective work was done in the 
Suite from “Coq d’Or,” which reminded 
one forcibly of the absence of the work 
from the Metropolitan répertoire this 
year. Mr. Maier, who has a delightful 
and understanding way with children, 
gave Bach’s Sarabande and Gavotte, the 
Gluck-Brahms+ Gavotte, Weber’s “Per- 
petual Motion,” the Mendelssohn-Liszt 
“On Wings of Song,” Philippe’s “Puck,” 


and the Schubert-Liszt “Erl-King,” each 
of which was preceded by an explanatory 
talk as sympathetic as the artist’s de- 
lightful interpretation of the composi- 
tion. The young audience showed its ap- 
preciation in enthusiastic applause. 

F. R. 


Goossens in Light Humor 


New York Symphony, Albert Coates, 
conductor, Aeolian Hall, Jan. 29, after- 
noon. The program: 

Concerto for Strings and Woodwind. . Vivaldi 
“Po? CORGGIEE’ «66 cused <0 Eugene Goossens 
(First time in America. ) 

’Cello Concerto in A Minor...... Saint-Saéns 
Lucien Schmit, soloist. 
“Francesca da Rimini”’......... Tchaikovsky 


Immediately before one of the per- 
formances of “The Planets” at Carnegie 
Hall recently a member of the audience 
was heard to remark, “Now for the 
propaganda!” Mr. Coates has made no 
bones about his ambassadorship, but it 
was scarcely in the light of a proponent 
of British music that he brought for- 
ward Mr. Goossens’ “Four Conceits” on 
Sunday afternoon. There were but a 
few moments of dalliance with novelty, 
and no one could describe as propaganda 
the bits and fancies that make up the 
“Conceits.” Minor pictures these, quite 
inconsequential, but successful, enter- 
taining and strictly in the modern idiom, 
with dissonance enough, but considered 
dissonance. “The Gargoyle” was capital 
as a tone suggestion, conjured up with 
use of celesta harp and strings pizzicato. 
“Dance Memories” was a vague distor- 
tion of a ball-room fragment that 
seemed more like a rush order for a 
bromo-seltzer than anything else. The 
parts for certain instruments are writ- 
ten in E Flat, while the rest of the or- 
chestra plays in the key of A. “A Walk- 


ing Tune” was in character with the 
other “Conceits,” with a fugitive whisper 
of melody dressed in the harmonic style 
sometime beloved of Bax and Frank 
Bridge. The last of the four pieces, “A 
Marionette Show,” came with a smack 
of thoroughly agreeable humor. 


The big event of the afternoon was the 
Tchaikovsky Symphonic Fantasy. It 
was a compelling performance, a swirl 
of turbulent drama with tremendous 
climaxes. The Saint-Saéns Concerto 
was admirably played. Lucien Schmit’s 
‘cello was a warm-toned voice uttering 
phrases of fine song, drawing a thread 
of rich hue through the orchestral fabric. 
The ovation accorded the soloist, who 
came to the platform from the chair of 
first ’cellist, was well deserved. The 
Vivaldi Concerto, in the Siloti arrange- 
ment, was also finely done, particularly 
the Largo movement. P. 





Demonstration for Stransky 


The Philharmonic Orchestra, Josef 
Stransky, conductor, Carnegie Hall, Jan, 
29, afternoon. The program: 


“Er OIOe”: BYMONGNT so... 4c cst een Beethoven 
“Francesca da Rimini’’........ Tchaikovsky 
Andante Cantabile.......cccccee Tchaikovsky 
Be ee Si a Tchaikovsky 


The Philharmonic concert of Sunday 
afternoon marked Mr. Stransky’s fare- 
well for the season. Inasmuch as the 
program was recruited from tried and 
true favorites of Philharmonic audiences, 
the outstanding feature of the occasion 
from the news point of view was the re- 
ception accorded the conductor. Follow- 
ing the symphony, numerous wreaths 
were carried to the platform for him. 
The applause brought him back many 
times to bow. Finally the orchestra rose, 
and the capacity audience joined it in a 
standing tribute to the conductor. The 
second half of the program, working up 
to a frenzied climax in the “1812” Over- 
ture, was put a period to with like 
scenes. Shouts of “Bravo” were heard, 
but Mr. Stransky diverted some of the 
applause to his men by turning to bow 
to them. yf 
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which it was performed deserved a 
larger audience. 

Mr. Sinsheimer and his colleagues 
gave another demonstration of admir- 
ably balanced ensemble playing. The 
Schumann Quartet in A Minor was 
played with fine vitality and in a spirit 
wholly in sympathy with its various 
moods, and quite as praiseworthy was 
the performance of the Dvorak Quartet 
in F. Between these two works was 
placed Mozart’s Quartet in G Minor for 
piano, violin, viola and ’cello in which 
the piano part was played by Clarence 
Adler with discretion and taste. H. J. 





St. Cecilia Club, Jan. 24 


In its first concert of the season at 
the Waldorf-Astoria on Tuesday eve- 
ning, the St. Cecilia Club under the 
baton of Victor Harris again demon- 
strated its claim to a place among the 
most accomplished choral organizations 
in this country. Mr. Harris has de- 
veloped the technique of his singers to 
that point, where their singing may al- 
ways be counted on to give artistic pleas- 
ure of the highest order; last week’s pro- 
gram was no exception. Again there 
were novelties and worthy ones, con- 
spicuously Cecil Forsyth’s charming and 
deftly made variations “London Bridge 
is‘ Broken Down,” Carl Busch’s cantata 
“Pan’s Flute,” Paul Bliss’ “A Gypsy 
Band of Dreams,” Cyril Jenkins’ lovely 
unaccompanied “A Grecian Landscape,” 
which had its first performance on this 
occasion, and two new choruses composed 
for the club, David Stanley Smith’s “A 
Caravan from China Comes” and Arthur 
Foote’s “Recessional.” 

Lovely tone, beautifully balanced, the 
ability to sing most enchanting pianis- 
simos, the blending of voices in intricate 
part writing, all these the St. Cecilia 
singers achieved with results that were 
most satisfying, winning prolonged ap- 
plause after every item on the program. 
The Bliss piece for double chorus, eight 
parts, was finely given. The other offer- 
ings included Dudley Buck’s version of 


“Annie Laurie,” Leoni’s “Tally Ho,” Koe- 
chlin’s “Aux temps des fees,” the “Char- 
mant Oiseau” from David’s “Pearl of 


.Brazil” in a choral version with the solo 


part so well sung that it was re- 
demanded, Pierné’s ‘Le Mariage de 
Marion,” these three sung in French; and 
A. Walter Kramer’s “The Last Hour” 
in its choral setting with baritone solo. 
The soloists were Fred Patton, bari- 
tone and George Barriére, flautist. Mr. 
Patton had an immediate success in a 
group of songs by Quilter, Kramer and 
Moss. On being encored he sang H. T. 
Burleigh’s setting of the Negro spiritual 
“Heaven, Heaven.” He was in admira- 
ble voice and sang with artistic under- 
standing and a definite appreciation of 
the content of his music. In the Busch 
cantata and the Smith and Kramer cho- 
ruses he sang the incidental solos with 
complete success. Mr. Barrére revealed 
his flute magic in pieces by Gluck, Saint- 
Saéns and Godard, adding as an extra 
Debussy’s “Petit Berger.” His obbligati 
in the David and Busch works were ex- 
quisitely given. The accompanists were 
Alfred Boyce at the piano and Louis R. 
Dressler at the organ. A. W. K. 





Amy Ellerman, Jan. 24 


Amy Ellerman, contralto, who has 
been heard in various parts of the coun- 
try, made her first New York recital 
appearance in Aeolian Hall on Tuesday 
afternoon of last week with Francis 
Moore at the piano and assisted in two 
numbers by Hugo Kortschak, viola play- 
er. Miss Ellerman’s voice is a fine one 
of luscious quality, well produced for 
the most part and of extensive range. 
Her singing was somewhat monotonous 
in character though a number of the 
songs were exceedingly well done, no- 
tably Wagner’s “Traiume” in the first 
group. In Brahms’ “Gestillte Sehn- 
sucht,” for which Mr. Kortschak sup- 
plied the obbligato, the team-work was 
not of the best but in the same com- 
poser’s “Geistliches Wiegenlied,” the art- 
ists found themselves, and incidentally 
each other, and all went well. Saint- 
Saéns’ “Danse Macabre” in its original 
form, gave Miss Ellerman a chance to 
do some “patter” work, but as a vocal 
number this is poor stuff, as the composer 
recognized when he re-wrote it in its 
orchestral form. The English group was 
interesting, two of Mr. Moore’s songs 
eliciting especial applause. J. A. H. 





[Continued on page 17] 
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Plays in New York 
“SHE IS A GIFTED PIANIST, THIS AMERICAN GIRL, AND STEADILY 


PROGRESSING.” 
“SHE 


IS A SPONTANEOUS, SPIRITED AND BUOYANT INTERPRETER, 


CAPABLE OF SECURING CHARMING AND MULTICOLORED TONES, COM- 
BINED WITH POETIC INSIGHT AND BRILLIANCY.” 


Miss Frances Nash, an American pianist who has been playing abroad, gave 
a recital in Aeolian Hall yesterday afternoon. She has a beautiful tone, 
clarity of finger technique, excellent knowledge of the use of the pedals 
and fastidious taste. 


Her most important number yesterday was Cesar Franck’s “Prelude, Aria 
and Finale” which she played charmingly and with more than ordinary 





. . . . . le. 
brilliance. Her interpretation showed her unfailing taste and finish of sty 
bie a very commendable performance.—N. Y. Herald, Jan. 19th, 1922. 


Frances Nash, for some years an interesting personality among women 
pianists of the younger school, returned to Aeolian Hall yesterday afternoon, 
playing a program of individual quality, prevailingly modern, and in part 
unfamiliar. To Franck’s “Prelude, Aria and Finale, she added little 
descriptive pieces by Granados, Dupont and Debussy, with a waltz study by 
Saint-Saens and others by Schumann and Liszt. Miss Nash has matured a 
refined and ingratiating style, sincerely presenting the composers ideas 
while never seeking merely noisy or sensational effects.—N. Y. Times, Jan. 


, 1922. 
ai Frances Nash appeared in the after- 


noon in an unconventional program 
of pieces by Franck, Granados, Du- 
pont, Debussy and other composers. 
She displayed more than average 
talent, a sound technical equipment 
and excellent ideas of interpretation. 


—N. Y. Tribune, Jan. 19th, 1922. 


Frances Nash presented an interesting 
program yesterday afternoon in Aeo- 
lian Hall. She measured her skill, 
taste and intelligence with the musical 
ideas of Franck, Granados, Dupont, 
Saint-Saens, Schumann and Liszt. She 
is a spontaneous, spirited and buoyant 
interpreter, capable of securing 
charming and multi-colored tones, 
combined with poetic insight and 
brilliancy.—N. Y. American, Jan. 
19th, 1922. 


Frances Nash chose Cesar Franck’s 
“Prelude Aria and Finale” for her 
opening number at the matinée recital 
yesterday and played it in a manner 
that showed musical taste. In De- 
bussy’s “Clair de Lune” and Saint- 
Saens’ “Etude en forme de Valse” 
there was much charm of tone and 
mood. She is a gifted pianist, this 
American girl, and steadily progress- 
ing—N. Y. Eve. Mail, Jan. 19th, 1922. 


Frances Nash, a pianist not unknown 
to New York concert audiences, gave 
an interesting recital in Aeolian Hall 
yesterday afternoon, once more prov- 
ing her ability to master the piano- 
forte and feelingly interpret the works 
of familiar composers. 


Aside from the fact that Miss Nash is 
able to interest her audiences with her 
personality, her technique is clear-cut, 
her shading sympathetic and distinct 
and she displays power.—N. Y. Tele- 
graph, Jan. 19th, 1922. 


Franees Nash, an American pianist 
who has been playing in Europe, gave 
a recital yesterday. Miss Nash showed 
her admirable qualities of technic and 
taste in a program that included music 
by Cesar Franck, Schumann, Liszt, 
Granados, Debussy, Dupont and Saint- 
— Y. Eve. Globe, Jan. 19th, 


The Cesar Franck “Prelude, Aria and 
Finale” was played yesterday in Aeolian 
Hall by Frances Nash, who has brought 
back from her travels abroad her 
accustomed technical excellence and 
a program almost exclusively French. 
The exceptions were pieces by Grana- 
dos, an Arabeske of Schumann and 
the third Liszt Polonaise. All were 
played with a thorough grasp of the 
music.—N. Y. Eve. Sun, Jan. 19th, 
1922. 
*& 


Direction: Evelyn Hopper 
Aeolian Hall, New York 


Chickering'Piano Used 
Photo by Campbell Studios 
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Opera in English Would Give Spur to 
Native Music, Says Charles Marshall 


Advocates Good Translations 
of Standard Works as a 
Means of Making Opera 
Truly Popular—Would Ex- 
empt Wagner’s Creations 


Oe Jan. 28.—Charles Marshall, 
/ one of the leading tenors of the Chi- 
cago Opera Association, has an abiding 
faith in the possibility of grand opera in 
English. In his career of fifteen years 
on the operatic stage Mr. Marshall has 
sung in French, Italian and German, so 
that his point of view is by no means 
narrow. His conviction is based upon 
the musical experience of other coun- 
tries, in which opera in the native tongue 
is taken as a matter of course. 

“Italian audiences would rather listen 
to poor Italian than equally poor Ger- 
man or French,” declares Mr. Marshall. 
“But there is no reason why the diction 
or the phrasing should be poor. If opera 
is really to be based on dramatic litera- 
ture, the story becomes of great import- 
ance, and is entitled to proper telling. 
The difficulty with popularizing opera in 
the United States is that so few in the 
audience can follow the lines. If we are 
ever to win the real interest of the pub- 
lic, we must give them something they 
can understand. 

“This does not mean that a new réper- 
toire in English must be written. The 
great works in opera will last for all 
time, and these up to the present 
have been the product of European mas- 
ters. To reach the soul of the American 
public they should be translated so that 
the story as well as the music can make 
its appeal. The trouble with English 
translations has been either that the at- 
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Charles Marshall, Tenor of Chicago Opera 
Association 


tempt has been made with a work that 
loses its quality even in the best trans- 
lation, or that the rendition into Eng- 
lish has been very badly done. The 
Wagnerian operas present extraordinary 
difficulties in translation, because it is 
almost impossible to carry over some of 
the composer’s ideas into another 
language. 

“The case is different with the great 
Italian and French operas. These are 
frequently constructed on feeble and silly 
libretti that would gain in strength by 
being properly done into English. A 
capable librettist would have a simple 
task of making over the majority of the 
works in the répertoire, and in the larger 
number of cases the translation would be 
better drama than the original. This 
would do away with the occasional in- 
stances of foreign singers improvising 
profane speeches in a performance before 


an audience that is none the wiser be- 
cause of its ignorance of the meaning 
of the words. 

“As to the objection that the words 
of an opera can never be understood in 
any case, it is certain that if American 
singers would spend as much time per- 
fecting their own language as they do 
acquiring a foreign accent, there would 
be no difficulties on the score of diction. 
The greatest result, however, would be 
the stimulus afforded American com- 
posers to create operatic works. The 
growing importance of English in musi- 
cal literature would be the _ swiftest 
means to give the world definitely Ameri- 
can opera.” 





MISSOULA TEACHERS PLAN 
PERMANENT ORGANIZATION 





Musical Activities Will Be Stimulated 
Over Wide Field Through New 
Society’s Efforts 


MISSOULA, MONT., Jan. 28.—A_ per- 
manent organization of the teaching 
forces of this city has been projected 
for some time, and the first tangible step 
in this direction was taken when instruc- 
tors in voice, piano and violin met at an 
informal luncheon on Jan. 21 at the Flor- 
ence Hotel. This, through the efforts of 
Dean De Loss Smith and Professor 


Weisberg of the school of music in the 
State University, was the initial meeting 
of this nature. It was agreed to adopt 
a constitution and elect officers at a later 
meeting. This organization, it is be- 
lieved, will fill a need of the city, and 
extensive plans are being laid whereby 
an impetus to musical activities will be 
realized which will mean a greater field 
throughout the city and surrounding 
towns. 

Director Weisberg of the Missoula 
Choral Society, has returned from a re- 
cent trip South, and the society will im- 
mediately begin work in preparation for 
the Easter season program. E. E. S. 


Grace Kerns recently sang in five per- 
formances of “The Messiah,” two in Bos- 
ton for the Handel and Haydn Society, 
two in Washington, D. C., and one for 
the Mendelssohn Club of Pittsburgh. 


Doubravska, Who Toured 
with Prihoda, Plans to 
Live in New York City 


QUPERTEDEEUE ATEATEEOLEAUA OREO ECOUAACLEROGEEOEENAEENLEROLERSEOULORO ERA CEDSORDORDODOURO RDA SED ODDASEOGD ONS DAN SEED Sasa tOOTE TO 
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Asta Doubravska, Teacher and Accompanist 


Asta Doubravska, who toured the 
United States and Canada last season 


as the accompanist of Vasa Prihoda, vio- 
linist, under the management of Fortune 
Gallo, has arrived in New York from 
Triest, and will devote herself to teach- 
ing and accompanying singers and in- 
strumentalists. Miss Doubravska is a 
graduate of the Prague Conservatory, 
where she won high honors as a student. 
She studied the piano later with Carl 
Hoffmeister and appeared frequently in 
recitals and as soloist with orchestras 
in Europe. She toured for two seasons as 
accompanist with Franz Ondricek, vio- 
linist, and for two seasons was accom- 
panist for Mr. Prihoda, both in Europe 
and America. Miss Doubravska will 
make her headquarters in New York. 








throughout its range. 





Soprano 








THE NEW YORK TIMES: 

“In two of Brahms’ songs with viola obbligato by Hugo 
Kortschak, the ‘Geistliches Wiegenlied’ especially achieving 
a rare blend of vocal and instrumental tone-color.”’ 


Deems Taylor in THE WORLD: 

“Miss Ellerman’s voice is rich in quality and good 
It is a large voice. She handled it in 
general with considerable skill, displaying a variety in tone 
color quite unusual with contraltos. 
were marked by sincerity and emotional power.” 


W. J. Henderson in THE NEW YORK HERALD: 

“Her voice is one of considerable natural beauty and 
richness, but very flexible in the medium. Her production 
was generally good, and frequently of a high order of tech- 
nical excellence, giving lovely results in tone. 
ciation was clear, her use of dynamics and changes of time 


FLORENCE HINKLE 


THE HERBERT WITHERSPOON STUDIOS 


44. West 86th Street, New York 





Another Witherspoon Artist 


Makes Success 
at her New York recital, Tuesday afternoon, January 24th 


AMY ELLERMAN, Contralto 


achieved a real success, as the following press notices will testify. 


Her interpretations 


Her pronun- 


intelligently applied, her skill in publishing through song the 
poetic color and feeling of text very creditable. 


THE EVENING JOURNAL: 


| 
“She is a contralto with a voice of very considerable | 
Frequently displayed much adroitness in vocaliza- | 


power. 
tion.” 


NEW YORK TRIBUNE: 


“Miss Ellerman’s contralto voice had considerable range | 
and strength, with clear and resonant higher notes. 


sang with expression.” 


Katherine Spaeth in THE EVENING MAIL: 


| 
“The contralto’s voice is a pleasing one of sympathetic | 
quality, used at most moments with vocal authority. | 


“Brahms’ ‘Gestillte Sehnsucht’ and ‘Geistliches Wiegen- 


lied’ had nobility of feeling.” 





At the recent extraordinary performance of the Verdi Requiem in Detroit, Michigan, Ossip Gabrilowitsch, conductor, 


three of the quartet were singers from the HERBERT WITHERSPOON STUDIOS: 
MERLE ALCOCK 


Contralto 


Mr. Witherspoon will teach at the Chicago Musical College this summer from June 28th to August Ist, 1922 


LAMBERT MURPHY 





She | 


Tenor 
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Each New Role a New Success : 
AS “JULIETTE”’—December 21, 1921 for 
“Miss Mason’s Juliette was new, but it showed 
plainly why she was a sensational success when she be 
appeared in the role at the Paris Opera. To hear y 
the edsy, lilting, unfaltering grace of her Valse th 
song—was the heart and soul of romance in opera ve 
and a ere performance beside.” a 
0) 
of 
lov 
“Mme. Mason sang excellently. The Valse song oe 
was brilliant and warmly applauded, and her sing- dis 
ing in the balcony scene was very lovely.” rm 
—Karleton Hackett in the Chicago Eve. Post. So 
‘ pre 
Fr 
Dee 
“JULIETTESWORTHY HER ROMEO”’ io 
NE 
(Muratore) be 
When the Juliette is worthy this Romeo, the fate of a 
the opera for that night is assured—and so it was lilt 
last night. The Auditorium has launched many a a 
| Juliette, yet none with a finer sense of musical fit- ke] 
| ness and distinction. From her entrance—the pub- se 
lic was hers, and there was every reason to agree 
with them. This is music fitted to the limpidity 
and clarity of Mason’s voice. ; 
—Herman Devries in the Chicago Eve. American : Ha 
x f Be « ‘tae. Fos pre 
KIS : , ‘ i 4 pre 
‘‘Her demeanor was charming and refined and her Ch 
singing loveliness itself. The justly familiar ‘Je — Ao “Re me 
veux vivre’ as done by her came about as close as “ i tim 
anything this season to causing a breach in the AS ‘‘MANON’’—December 27, 1921 = 
No-encore rule.”—Paul Bloomfield-Zeisler in the “ATTAINS SUPERB HEIGHTS” Sor 
Chicago Herald-Examiner. In the third and fourth acts she was superb. Several long - 
held high notes glittered and shone like diamonds. All in all, mo 
her Manon was very satisfactory. pla 
—Chicago Journal of Commerce. at 
usu 
mo. 
‘EDITH MASON DEPICTS CHARMING _ 
e 
= MANON IN MASSENET OPERA”’ Yor 
) 5 It was Miss Mason’s first performance of the role in this part 
. 3% of the world and it put her in possession of another addition Me 
to her unbroken chain of successes. Those who have heard 
| her sing will know, without telling, that her vocal success was vit 
assured from the beginning. The third act solo that ends with pia: 
the Gavotte, was one of the fine things she has done this Cal 
season. Take an artist with as lovely a voice as hers, and with Yo. 
as thorough knowledge of how to sing as she has, and the rie 
result is fairly certain to be enthusiastic applause.—It was. Bee 
—Edward Moore in the Chicago Tribune. nal 
SVP 
re 
‘EDITH MASON SCORES ANOTHER " Jos 
mf ) no 
SUCCESS IN THE TITLE ROLE OF MANON Du 
Miss Mason sang the title role—sang it extremely well. On ee 
the side of the pure lyric, she contributed a sparkling gem in nine 
her singing of “Je marche sur tous les chemins,” a thing with » | 
the lost touch of 18th century elegance about it. Done with lou 
a delicacy, a perfection of taste, a loveliness of sheer voice that the 
brought long applause from the audience, it reminds us that al 
it would be something of an event if Mason were to appear ar 
in recital with a lot of old French “chansons” on her program. vas 
Paul Bloomfield-Zeisler in the Chicago Herald-Examiner - 
PROP LOLOL L LODE: n 
‘Mme. Mason sang delightfully, with great variety of tone 
color and admir: able. vocal control. It was fine singing.” 
—Karleton Hackett in the Chicago Eve. Post. 






































| tien ‘Miss Mason’s appearance was a ravishing picture, and each tre 
| CHICAGO ew costume was a fresh pleasure to the eye. She has never n- 
| Eugene Hutchinson Photo, Chicago looked prettier nor has she eve sung so exquisitely.” ira’ 
| AS “JULIETTE”’ OPERA CO. —Herman Devries in the Chicago Eve. American. = 
yt 
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Beethoven Society, Jan. 24 


The first concert of the season of the 
beethoven Society, Mme. Aida Tanini- 
Tagliavia, president, Howard Barlow, 
conductor, was given in the ballroom of 
the Plaza on Tuesday evening of last 
week, with Berthe Erza, soprano, and 
Richard Bonelli, baritone, as soloists and 
Harold Osborn-Smith as accompanist. 
The program began with a group of folk- 
songs, English, Armenian and Bréton, 
of which the Armenian, “The Well-Be- 
loved,” was the best sung. Mr. Bonelli 
offered “Vision Fugitive’ from “Héro- 
diade” and a group of short numbers, 
disclosing a fine voice excellently pro- 
duced. Mme. Erza’s first number was the 
Air of Lia from Debussy’s “Prodigal 
Son” and for her second appearance she 
presented a charming group of songs in 
French and English, all of which were 
beautifully sung. In the chorus’ second 
group, Mr. Barlow’s own “Love Is So 
New,” was the best sung and it had to 
be repeated. Cecil Forsyth’s “Old King 
Cole” was delightfully given in the third 
group with clean diction and a rousing 
lilt. Two Grieg songs comprised the 
final group. The work of the club as a 
whole was of a high order. Mr. Barlow 
kept his forces well in hand at all times 
and they responded cleverly to his baton. 

J. A. H. 





Artur Schnabel, Jan. 25 


For his third recital, given in the Town 
Hall, Artur Schnabel offered an unusual 
program inclding Weber’s little known 
Sonata in A Flat, Op. 39. Four im- 
promptus of Schubert, Op. 90, and the 
Chopin B Flat Minor Sonata. Mr. Schna- 
bel’s playing throughout the program 
was of large dimensions. There were 
times when his tone was a trifle heavy 
but in general its singing quality was 
very beautiful. The Andante of the 
Sonata was particularly satisfying. Of 
the Schubert impromptus, the second, in 
E Flat, was the most interesting. The 
more familar one in G Flat, though 
played with exqusite tone, was taken 
at a somewhat quicker tempo than that 
usually heard. The Chopin Sonata had 
moments of great power as well as great 
beauty. The audience included a num- 
ber of the most emiment pianists in New 
York. J. A. H. 


Magdeleine Du Carp, Jan. 25 


Two concertos and a symphonic poem 
with orchestra are a large order for any 
pianist’s afternoon. Magdeleine Du 
Carp, with a hardihood that commanded 
respect, enlisted the services of the New 
York Philharmonic and then, with the 
briefest respite between numbers, played 
Beethoven’s “Emperor” Concerto, Schu- 
mann’s Opus 54, and Pierné’s “‘Poéme 
Symphonique,” listed on the program as 
presented for the first time in America. 
Josef Stransky conducted. In the Bee- 
thoven and Schumann concertos Miss 
Du Carp played with a solid and ade- 
quate technique, but without the quali- 
ies of distinction, finish, intellectual 
power or emotional warmth which were 
to be expected of one making so preten- 
ious an appeal for public favor as a 
Carnegie Hall program with orchestra. 
‘he new Pierné work, to which the pian- 
st and the orchestra succeeded in im- 
parting the necessary sonority, evidently 
was inspired by the war, though based 
ipon verses by Victor Hugo, and sounded 
1 grandiose note without revealing any 
erv compelling musical beauty. 

O. T. 


Maximilian Rose, Jan. 25 


Maximilian Rose, violinist, demon- 
trated at his recital in the Town Hall 
nm Wednesday of last week that he can 
lraw a tone of vibrant beauty from his 
nstrument. Smoothness and dignity 
narked his playing of Bach, represented 
1y the Suite in E Minor and shorter com- 
sitions transcribed by Press and 
Manen. 

He used these assets to good purpose 
‘urther in Chausson’s “Poéme,” but 
jleces requiring a more facile delivery, 
uch as Kreisler’s arrangement of Wieni- 
.wski’s Caprice in E Flat and Suk’s 
‘Burleska,” were marred by technical 
naccuracies and faulty intonation. The 


program also included the Bruch Con- 
certo in C Minor and the concert-giver’s 
transcriptions of Moussorgsky’s “Orien- 
tal Chant” and “Divination by Water.” 
David Sapiro was a competent assistant 
at the piano. H. J. 





Yvette Guilbert, Jan. 26 


_ Yvette Guilbert and a bevy of her 
pupils, assisted by Mildred Dilling, harp- 
ist, and Edmond Rickett, pianist, were 
heard in recital at the Town Hall, giving 
a program that ranged from the in- 
tensely interesting to the decidedly tire- 
some. Mme. Guilbert is a great and 
unique artist, but her pupils are—pupils. 
Of the group numbers only one, the old 
round-game, “Compagnons de la Mar- 
jolaine,” was of any particular interest 
albeit all of them showed thought and 
careful preparation. Most of the time, 
however, the listener felt that though 
the pother was about something, just 
what it was about was not clear. One in- 
teresting aspect of the work of the 
group, for they appeared always as a 
group and not as individuals, was that 
they showed how effective. and how uni- 
fied the same emotion expressed in fif- 
teen different ways could be. Thus their 
poses were decorative at all times with- 
out being stereotyped. Mme. Guilbert’s 
songs were as always, a complete joy. 
She was tragic, naughty, winsome and 
narrative with a rapidity that was 
breath-taking, and the audience would 
fain have heard more of her and less of 
her scholars. Miss Dilling offered a 
group of old French folk-songs and one 
encore, a modern number which was 
very beautifully played. oe a. 





Ignaz Friedman, Jan. 26 


Ignaz Friedman, pianist, was heard 
in a recital “intime” at Steinway Hall 


on Thursday afternoon. The program 
included a Mozart Rondo in A Minor; a 
Rondo in E Flat by Hummel; the Bach- 
Busoni Chaconne; a Chopin group; and 
the pianist’s arrangements of two of 
Gaertner’s “Vienna Dances.” The 
vitality and remarkable finesse of the 
artist’s style completely captivated an 
audience that was considerably larger 
than those at former concerts of this 
series. Applause was especially be- 
stowed on the last numbers of the pro- 
gram. R. M. K. 


John Meldrum, Jan. 26 


John Meldrum created a very favor- 
able impression at his piano recital at 
Aeolian Hall on Thursday evening. He 
is a young artist of the highest ideals 
who combines with a technique of ample 
proportions and a sensitive touch, a deep- 
ly musical nature and an unerring in- 
stinct for tonal beauty. His playing of 
the César Franck Prelude, Air and 
Finale showed a good sense of style. 
The Nocturne in F Sharp, Op. 15, No. 
2, and Ballade in F Minor of Chopin 
were both poetically conceived, and the 
Etude in F Minor was rippled through 
with great élan, though some criticism 
might be made of the exaggerated ac- 
cents in the left hand. 

The program was noteworthy in that 
it brought forward five novelties, a Pre- 
lude and a Poem by Deems Taylor, the 
“Chimes of Saint Patrick’s” and “Pell 
Street, Chinatown,” from Emerson 
Whithorne’s new suite “New York Days 
and Nights,” and a “Conte Hébraique” 
by Lazare Saminsky. Of these, the two 
of most interest were Mr. Taylor’s Poem 
and Mr. Whithorne’s musical impression 
of Chinatown, which was played so effec- 
tively that the audience demanded and 
was granted a second hearing of it. 
Three of Rachmaninoff’s Preludes 
rounded out the program proper, to 
which Mr. Meldrum added four or five 
“encore” numbers. H. J. 





Augusta Cottlow, Jan. 27 


Augusta Cottlow again paid homage 
to MacDowell, whose music she has so 
consistently championed throughout her 


career, at her annual piano recital at 
Aeolian Hall last Friday by playing the 
Sonata Tragica and playing it with an 
authoritative sweep and a fine breadth of 
style that marked a high level of achieve- 
ment. That the first two movements 
were the most impressive of the four was 
due to no fault of hers, as the latter part 
of this Sonata is scarcely on the same 
inspirational plane as the first half. 
This American pianist seems to grow 
steadily both in artistic stature and in 
purely technical powers. She opened her 


program with an excellent performance 
of Busoni’s transcription of Bach’s 
Organ Toccata in C, and closed it with 
Liszt’s Twelfth Rhapsody, played in 
brilliant style. Less satisfying was her 
reading of Chopin’s Scherzo in C Sharp 
Minor, the smouldering spiritual tragedy 
of which seemed to elude her. Busoni’s 
Four Studies based on American Indian 
melodies again proved to be interesting 
program material, but that statement 
can hardly be stretched to cover two 
Schubert-Liszt transcriptions that fol- 
lowed the Bach. H. J. 





Pablo Casals, Jan. 28 


A second New York recital by Pablo 
Casals drew so large an audience to the 
Aeolian Hall on Saturday afternoon 
that, as at his first recital, even the plat- 
form was crowded. Mr. Casals, who 
was warmly greeted, was recalled many 


times after he had played Bach’s unac- 
companied Suite in G, which proved one 
of the features of the afternoon, par- 
ticularly by reason of the clear enuncia- 
tion of the Praeludium and the dainty 
charm of the Sarabande and Minuet. 
Frequently in the Huré Sonata in F 
Sharp, with which the program opened, 
the ’cello tone was obscured by that of 
the piano, and Mr. Casals’ surprising 
trick of rasping when employing the 
heel of his bow did not improve his per- 
formance. But in other numbers his 
tone asserted itself in all its richness, 
and the art he displayed in modulation 
and shading was in every way worthy 
of his reputation. The Locatelli Sonata 
in D derived from his interpretation of 
it a value beyond that which it pos- 
sesses intrinsically. Edmond Gendron 
was a sympathetic and ready accompan- 
ist, though inclined to give a fictitious 
importance to parts of the piano score 
in the Huré Sonata. P. J. N. 





Germaine Schnitzer, Jan. 29 


At her recital in the Town Hall on 
Sunday afternoon, Germaine Schnitzer 
gave a thoughtful reading of Beethoven’s 
Sonata, Op. 110, and a technically bril- 
liant performance of Schumann’s Etudes 


Symphoniques, which otherwise lacked 
breadth of treatment and in the Finale 
were marred by a faulty sense of rhythm. 
Mme. Schnitzer was at her best in the 
Saint-Saéns Toccata, Op. 111, and a 
“Valse Folle’” by Massenet, heard here 
for the first time, both of which proved 
excellent vehicles for a sparkling display 
of her remarkable finger agility. This 
fleetness of finger was likewise used to 
good advantage in Chopin’s “Winter 
Wind” Etude, Op. 29, No. 11, but the 
delicate A Flat Etude of the same com- 
poser’s Three Posthumous Etudes com- 
pletely lost its essential contour in the 
process of being over sentimentalized. 
Mozart’s “Pastorale Variée” also lacked 
its characteristic grace and lilt, partly 
through neglect of the requisite phras- 
ing. The audience included an unusual 
number of the recital giver’s piano-play- 
ing colleagues. a. @. 


Raisa and Rimini, Jan. 29 

Rosa Raisa was the central figure in 
a demonstration of enthusiasm on the 
part of a big audience at the concert 
at which she and Giacomo Rimini ap- 
peared at the New York Hippodrome 
last Sunday night. Mme. Raisa’s sing- 
ing of “Casta Diva” from “Norma,” was 
dramatic, though much of its power was 
secured at the cost of beauty of tone in 
the head register, where there was a 
good deal of stridency. A group which 
included an aria from Tchaikovsky’s 
“Pique-Dame,” and Schumann’s “Wid- 
mung,’’ both delivered with admirable 
expression, aroused so much applause 
that encore after encore had to be given 
and finally Mme. Raisa sang a couple of 
operatic duets with Mr. Rimini. The 
solos of the baritone, who was also fre- 
quently recalled, included the Toreadov’s 
Song from “Carmen.” The Cleveland 
Symphony, conducted by Arthur Shep- 
herd, played the final movement of 
Tchaikovsky’s Fourth Symphony, Si- 
belius’ “Finlandia,” and the “Rakoczy 
March” by Berlioz. The Tchaikovsky 
movement was not brilliantly played, but 
its animation so appealed to the audi- 
ence that an encore piece had to be given. 
This was the Meditation from “Thais,” 
in which Louis Edlin played the violin 
solo expressively and with good tone. 
There was renewed applause, and the 
piece was repeated. Pp. J. N. 





Via Wireless 


Programs Broadcasted from Chicago 


CHICAGO, Jan. 28.—A week of radio 
concerts, in which leading Chicago musi- 
cians participated was recently given 
from the Westinghouse radio station here 
under the auspices of the Commonwealth 
Edison Co. The concerts were heard in. 
Illinois, Wisconsin, Minnesota, Iowa, 
Michigan, Indiana and places even more 
remote. Morgan L. Eastman, conductor 
of the Edison Symphony, arranged the 
programs and conducted. The first con- 
cert, given on Jan. 22, presented Frances 
Ingram, contralto; Richard Czerwonky, 
violinist, and Mark Oster, baritone. Miss 
Ingram sang the aria, “Mon coeur 
s’ouvre a ta voix,” from “Samson et 
Dalila”; Mr. Czerwonky played the 
Schubert-Wilhelmj “Ave Maria,” and Mr. 
Oster sang Cascart’s aria from “Zaza.” 
The soloists on the following Tuesday 
night were Else Arendt, soprano; L. B. 
Canterbury, tenor, and Adalbert Hugue- 
let, pianist, the last artist playing the 
Rachmaninoff “Humoresque” and _ the 
Liszt “Eroica.”.. On Wednesday Marie 
Sidenius Zendt, soprano, sang numbers 
by Bemberg and Bishop; Hans Hess, 
’eellist, played works by Gluck, Chopin 
and Popper, and LeRoy Hamp, tenor, 
sang a modern group. Rollin Pease, 
baritone, was heard Thursday, singing 
works by Protheroe, Dudley Buck and 
O’Hara. Rudolph Reuter, pianist, played 
the Mendelssohn Prelude in E Minor, a 
Chopin Ballade and numbers by Griffes 
and Tchaikovsky. Louise Harrison Slade, 
contralto, sang an aria from Gluck’s 
“Orfeo” and the Habafiera from “Car- 
men.” 

Louis Kriedler sang on Friday, giving 
the Prologo from “Pagliacci”; “The Blind 
Ploughman,” by Clarke, and Rogers’ 
“The Time for Making Songs Has Come.” 
Olive June Lacey sang the aria, “Depuis 
le jour,” from “Louise,” and Frederick 
Frederiksen, violinist, played a Hun- 
garian Dance by Brahms-Wilhelmj. 

Saturday evening the soloists were 
Dwight E. Cook, tenor, who sang “Celeste 
Aida” and MacDermid’s “Sacrament”; 
Edna Blanche Showalter, soprano, and 
Carroll Martin, trombonist. The radio 
experiment achieved the highest success, 
according to reports from distant points 
which stated that the performers were 
distinctly heard. 


Indiana University Music Students Hear 
Grand Opera by Wireless 


BLOOMINGTON, IND., Jan. 30.—A novel 
method of education in music, in the 
form of grand opera by wireless, has 
been introduced at Indiana University 
for students in the modern opera course. 
Amplifying instruments have been in- 
stalled at the wireless station for receiv- 
ing nightly concerts of the Chicago 
Opera Association. The evening concert 
opens with a lecture on wireless by Dr. 
R. R. Ramsey, professor of physics. John 
L. Geiger, who conducts the course in the 
University School of Music, then gives 
students the story of the opera to be 
heard, and during the performance inter- 
prets the numbers as they are given. 
The Indiana University station picks up 
not only the music of the Chicago com- 
pany, but also wireless concerts sent out 
from Pittsburgh, Newark, N. J., Den- 
ver, Oklahoma City and Wichita, Kan. 
Plans are being made for a sending set 
at the university for transmitting con- 
certs to other wireless stations. 


F. R. E. 


Reviere and Ignaz Friedman 
Heard from Newark Station 


Berta 


Berta Reviere, soprano, is among the 
artists who have given recent recitals 
to scattered audiences through the radio- 


phone from the Newark station of the 
Westinghouse Company. Elsa’s “Dream” 
Aria was voted the favorite among Miss 
Reviere’s numbers. Letters were re- 
ceived from many persons in New York 
City, Newark, Hoboken and Leonardo, 
N. J., and more distant cities, praising 
her performance. Ignaz Friedman, the 
pianist, presented an interesting program 
to many listeners on Jan. 26. 





Guy Maier and Lee Pattison, pianists, 
have been engaged by the Mendelssohn 
Choir of Toronto for the festival in 
which the chorus will be assisted by the 
Philadelphia Orchestra. The pianists 
will make their first appearance in the 
Canadian city on Feb. 18. 
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SUMMER MASTER COURSES 


JUNE 24th to AUGUST 3, 1922 


JOSEY LHEVINNE 


WORLD RENOWNED PIANO VIRTUOSO 
PRIVATE LESSONS—REPERTORY CLASS—TEACHERS’ CLASS 


—— ane 


OF NEW YORK CITY 
ONE OF AMERICA’S FOREMOST MASTERS OF THE VOICE 





AMONG MR. BRADY’S PUPILS WHO HAVE MADE SUCCESSES WITH METROPOLITAN OPERA COM- 

PANY, NEW YORK AND CHICAGO OPERA ASSOCIATION AND ON CONCERT STAGE ARE: CAR- © 

ROLINA LAZZARI, MARCELLA CRAFT, DOROTHY JARDON, ANNA ROSELLE, GRACE WAGNER, 
JOHN STEEL, KATHRYN MEISLE AND MANY OTHERS. 


PRIVATE LESSONS—REPERTORY CLASSES—TE ACHERS’ CLASSES 


GEORGE H. GARTLA 


Director of Public School Music, New York City—Eminent Educator and Writer—will direct Post-Graduate 
Courses for Superivisors of Public School Music 


JACQUES GORDON WILHELM MIDDELSCHULTE 


Distinguished Violinist-Concert Master of Foremost of American Organists 
CHICAGO SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA 


SUMMER NORMAL SESSION 


of six weeks, June 26th to August 5, 1922 Lecture Courses by eminent educators 
Recitals by members of the faculty and artist pupils 


SPECIAL COURSES IN PUBLIC SCHOOL MUSIC FACULTY OF NINETY-FIVE ARTIST INSTRUCTORS 





Among those in residence for the summer session will be the following: 


PIANO—Heniot Levy, Silvio Scionti, Victor Garwood, Kurt Wanieck, Earl Blair, Mae Doelling, Clarence Loomis. 

VOICE—Karleton Hackett, Ragna Linne, E. Warren K. Howe, Charles LaBerge, John T. Read, Frank Parker, 
Marie S. Zendt, Louise Winter. 

ORGAN—Wilhelm Middelschulte and Frank Van Dusen. 

PUBLIC SCHOOL MUSIC—O. E. Robinson, David A. Clippinger. 

VIOLIN—Herbert Butler, Ramon Girvin, Hans Muenzer. 

MUSICAL THEORY COMPOSITION—Arthur O. Andersen, John Palmer. 

VIOLONCELLO—Robert Ambrosius. 

ORCHESTRAL INSTRUMENTS—Members Chicago Symphony Orchestra. 

SCHOOL OF ACTING AND EXPRESSION—Letitia Kempster Barnum, A. Louise Suess. 


FREE SCHOLARSHIPS 


Send for Application Blanks. 


Awarded by Josef Lhevinne, William S. Brady, by competitive examination. 
For Detailed Information address 


Moderate Tuition Rates, Excellent Dormitory Accommodations—Summer Prospectus mailed on request. 


AMERICAN CONSERVATORY OF MUSIC 


Kimball Hall, 300 So. Wabash Avenue, Chicago 
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Young Pianist Thinks 
Day of Old-Fashioned 
Virtuoso Has Passed 





oe ls Sie 





Photo by Morse 
Ashley Pettis, Pianist, of San Francisco 


The day of the piano virtuoso who uses 
the classics merely to display his techni- 
cal achievements has passed, is the opin- 
ion of Ashley Pettis, a young American 
pianist, who will give his first New York 


recital at Aeolian Hall on Feb. 9. Mr. 
Pettis, during the past few years, has 
studied audiences on the Pacific Coast, 
and he is convinced that the public no 
longer insists upon the conventional in- 
terpretations to which it has been ac- 
customed but welcomes the genuine ar- 
tistic efforts of pianists who strive to 
bring out the greatest possible beauty 
in the compositions they are playing 
rathe' than to use the works merely as 
vehicles for the display of their own 
technical facility. It is his opinion 
that a new school of pianists is coming 
into favor which employs a subjective 
method of interpretation. 

Mr. Pettis comes from San Francisco, 











where he gave a series of historical piano 
recitals early in the season. Three re- 
citals of the series were devoted to the 
works of Bach. 

“I believe that Bach is essentially emo- 
tional,” he said, “and not the dry, neat, 
architectural composer which most pian- 
ists make him.” Mr. Pettis’ first 
acquaintance with Bach came when a 
book of preludes fell into his hands. At 
that time he was living in the country, 
had never been to a concert and had his 
mother as his only teacher. “I found a 
tremendous emotional sweep in_ those 
preludes,” he says, “and later when I 
studied music in San Francisco and Ber- 
lin, I thought perhaps I was wrong and 
should attempt to play Bach in a dry 
fashion, but I’ve never been able to do 
so. In Berlin, it seemed to me that the 
business of training students to play 
great music only as a vehicle for their 
virtuosity was at its height. Thousands 
of students were playing the same music 
and all in the same fashion. I think the 
day of that sort of thing has passed.” 

Mr. Pettis declares he had gained 
much understanding of Bach from Dr. 
J. Fred Wolle, conductor of the famous 
Bach Choir of Bethlehem, Pa., whom he 
has known for a number of years. “It 
is in the Bach choral works,” said the 
pianist, “that you feel the great force 
of his genius. There is nothing dry in 
them.” 

In his first recital program, Mr. Pettis 
will include the Bach Chromatic Fantasy 
and Fugue and a transcription of an 
aria from one of the Bach cantatas. 





Give Program for Dixie Club 


An unusual program featuring musi- 
cal numbers was given at a recent meet- 
ing of the Dixie Club at the Waldorf- 
Astoria. Mrs. James A. Allen is the 


entertainment chairman of the club, and 
Mrs. Albert Massey was the chairman 
of the day. “Combined Arts,” a one-act 
musical playlet, was presented as the 
work of Maxwell Foster. The scene was 
laid in the Greenwich Village studio of 
Maxwell Foster, and Mrs. Massey took 
the part of this personage. Six songs 
by Meta Schumann were given, with the 
composer at the _ piano. William 
Simmons, baritone; Zoe Cheshire, harp- 
ist; Helene Saxova, danseuse, formerly 
of Pavlowa’s company, and Geraldine 
Edgar, violinist, were the artists. 








Celebrities Visit Cleveland While 
Local Orchestra Is Away Touring 
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YWLEVELAND, Jan. 28.—Sharing its 
musical talents this week and next 
with other cities of the Middle West and 
East, Cleveland sent its favorite, the 
Cleveland Orchestra, Nikolai Sokoloff, 
conductor, and Adela Prentiss Hughes, 
manager, on its annual tour on Monday. 
As a farewell the orchestra played 
Sunday afternoon, offering an attractive 
program featuring Heinrich Gebhard in 
the piano part of Charles Martin Loeff- 
ler’s “Pagan Poem.” 

Monday evening while the orchestra 
was playing its first concert of the tour 
in Carnegie Hall, Pittsburgh, Cleve- 
landers (or those Clevelanders fortunate 
enough to secure seats or standing space) 
welcomed Fritz Kreisler. Admirers of 
the violinist filled Masonic Temple audi- 
torium to capacity, 400 seats having been 
placed on the stage. 

The Friday morning musicales con- 
ducted by Mrs. Franklyn B. Sanders and 
Adela Prentiss Hughes in the ballroom 
of Hotel Statler came to a close for the 
season this week with a recital by Louis 


Graveure. The Belgian baritone’s ar- 
tistry on this occasion was the subject of 
enthusiastic comment. 

With an enviable record of success 
after twenty years of directing his 
chorus, J. Powell Jones, on Thursday 
night, brought out the Harmonic Club 
of 100 voices in its first concert of the 
season. The soloist was Royal Dadmun. 
Mr. Dadmun and Florence Wasson sang 
the solo parts in the cantata, “Fair El- 
len,” by Max Bruch. 

Cleveland’s commercial activities 
dipped into the realm of music Thurs- 
day when the newest and tallest office 
building of the city, the Cleveland Dis- 
count Building, was dedicated to the pub- 
lic and its doors opened for the first 
time. The principal feature of the eve- 
ning program was the appearance of 
Titta Ruffo of the Metropolitan Opera 
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Company, and Claire Dux of the Chicago 
Opera Association. 

Nothing could have been more gratify- 
ing to Cleveland than this auspicious 
week of music, ushered in with a visit 
by Kreisler. The E Major Suite of 
Bach furnished the prominent portion 
of his program, and this as well as the 
other items, superbly interwoven with 
the Kreisler personality, won cheers from 
the great audience. Carl Lamson was 
the accompanist. 

Alice Shaw Duggan, contralto soloist 
of the Epworth-Euclid Church, Cleve- 
land’s largest Methodist church, was the 
soloist at the Monday meeting of the 
Music and Drama Club. a me A 





KREISLER IN YOUNGSTOWN 





Duci de Kerekjarto and Sophie Braslau 
Also Appear in Recitals 


YOUNGSTOWN, OHIO, Jan. 30.—Fritz 
Kreisler, in a concert given at the Park 
Theater on Jan. 12, delighted the largest 


audience ever assembled in this hall 
with his characteristically excellent play- 
ing of the Mendelssohn Concerto, a Bach 
Suite in E, the Tartini Variations and 
other numbers. Many encores were 
added. Carl Lamson was the accom- 
panist. 

Duci de Kerekjarto, violinist, and as- 
sisting artists were heard at Moose Hall 
on Jan. 16. Technical dexterity and 
warmth of tone won favor for the prin- 
cipal artist. Clara Kurey, Hungarian 
soprano, contributed numbers of a popu- 
lar nature. Caspar Szanto, tenor, and 
Desider Antalffy, pianist and accompan- 
ist, were also heard in solos. 

Sophie Braslau, contralto, made a con- 
cert reappearance in this city in the 
same auditorium on the following eve- 
ning, and gave a recital that lingers in 
the memory for its conviction and beauty 
of musical utterance. Particularly im- 
pressive was a Russian group by Mous- 
sorgsky and Rachmaninoff. Edith Cave- 
Cole contributed exceptional accompani- 


ments. W. E. K. 
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ELIZABETH LENNOX 


| 
| 
| Contralto 
| 


EXCLUSIVE BRUNSWICK ARTIST 


—-- 


HE. voice of Elizabeth Lennox is known 
and loved in almost every home in which 
there is a phonograph. 

supported by rare musicianship and impeccable 

diction, has made Elizabeth Lennox one of the 
most popular record artists of the day. 


The individual charm which has made Elizabeth 
Lennox’s Brunswick Records universally popular 
is not confined to the phonograph. 
Lennox, concert and oratorio contralto, possesses 
the same musical and human appeal that distin- 
guishes Elizabeth Lennox, recording artist. 


A rich contralto, 


Elizabeth 


An Elizabeth Lennox concert presents in person 


the singer whose voice and art have created one 
of the largest followings in the country. 


ExcLustvE MANAGEMENT 


INTERNATIONAL CONCERT DIRECTION, Ine. 


MILTON DIAMOND, Director 


16 West 36th Street 


New York City 
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ALDA 


DENVER, COLO. 
LINCOLN, NEB. 

DULUTH, MINN. 
VIRGINIA, MINN. 

TULSA, OKLA. 
OKMULGEE, OKLA. 
OKLAHOMA CITY, OKLA. 


DES MOINES, IOWA 
RALEIGH, N. C. 
WINSTON-SALEM, N. C. 
SAVANNAH, GA. 
HUNTINGTON, W. VA. 
ST. LOUIS, MO. 
NASHVILLE, TENN. 


Is there another songstress of 


such consummate and compelling 
art? We wonder! 


—St. Louis Times 


Following is a list of concert engagements filled by 


MADAM 


FRANCES ALDA 


From October 3rd to November 21st: 


TOPEKA, KANS. 
ATLANTA, GA. 


CINCINNATI, OHIO 
SPRINGFIELD, MO. 


CHATTANOOGA, TENN. 
WASHINGTON, D. C. 
BURLINGTON, VT. 


LYNN, MASS. 
WHEELING, W. VA. 
CUMBERLAND, MD. 
BALTIMORE, MD. 
RICHMOND, VA. 
NEW YORK, N. Y. 
HARTFORD, CONN. 


(Madam Alda resumed her place as one of the leading sopranos of the Metropolitan Opera Company on November 25th.) 


A few excerpts from hundreds of laudatory press notices: 


Birmingham’s Greatest 


“Mme. Alda received an ovation greater than 
any ever accorded an artist here.’’—Birmingham 
News. 


The Usual Furore—for Alda 


“The charm of her voice, so crystalline in qual- 
ity, the polished finish of her style, the telling clear- 
eut enunciation of her upper notes, created the 
usual forore.”—Toronto (Can.) Globe. 


Voice Triumphs Over Every Obstacle 

“The voice triumphed over every obstacle of echo 
or infelicitous location. Alda’s voice is exception- 
ally colorful. In its lower reaches it caresses 
softly in pianissimo passages; in forte it seems to 
take on a contralto-like richness. In its high 
registers it is wonderfully clear, and gives the im- 
pression of an unlimited power always held in 
reserve. It is that quality of voice, of never being 
fully extended, which makes Alda’s singing seem 
vibrant and full of emotion unspent.’”—Daily II- 
lini, Urbana, III. 


At Last—Criticism Silenced 
(admitted by a critic) 

“A singer possessed at once of a voice so splen- 
did, a technique so perfect and a temperament so 
satisfying as that of Mme. Alda, silences criti- 
cism.’’—London (Can.) Free Press. 


Moments Marvellous 


“The whole evening was one long, drawn-out ap- 
plause, punctuated with most marvellous moments 
of song.’’-—London (Can.) Advertiser. 


Singing as It Should Be Done 
“* > .. one and all were revelatory of how sing- 
ing should be done, of enunciation, of phrasing 
and of a gloriously mellow and mellifluous organ.” 
—Lowisville (Ky.) Herald. 


Most Satisfying of Season 
“The singer possesses a voice of marvellous 
range and flexibility, and her singing was pro- 
nounced the most satisfying heard this season.” 
Washington (D. C.) Herald. 


Very Rare'y, Indeed 
“Pouring forth the rich, round tones which are 
the distinguishing features of her art—an art that 
has gained extraordinarily in authority and poise 
—with ar opulence and freedom that was entirely 
admirable. One rarely hears more satisfying lyric 
singing.’—Baltimore (Md.) Evening Sun. 


Tone, Technique, Style 
‘A rich, sonorous tone, clear as a bell, adequate 
technique, commanding style, gracious presence 
and a wealth of emotional temperament were 
the oustanding features... ’’—Oklahoma City 
(Okla.) Times. 


Ethereal Tones 

‘“‘Alda’s ethereal tones, which seemed to drift 
and float, were exquisite. She was Frances Alda at 
her best and this means none more charming. 
.. . Alda’s great singing of ‘One Fine Day’ from 
Madama Butterfly elicited a great storm of ap- 
plause. It is a master work in itself and she sang 
it as only a master singer can.’’—Dallas (Tez.) 
Times-Herald. 


CHICKERING PIANO USED 


Opulent, Brilliant, Luscious 
“Mme. Alda has sung in Buffalo before, but per- 
haps never with greater opulence and brilliance of 
tone, or better control of all her vocal resources. 
Her middle voice was particularly luscious in qual- 
ity and all the graces of polished singing were at 
her command. Her mastery of sustained tone and 
her flexibility and lightness were equally in evi- 

dence. ... ”"—Buffalo (N. Y.) Express. 


“All Those Endearing Young Charms” 


“Alda, the consummate artist, the soprano whose 
personality is as magnetic as her voice is lovely, 
did the fine work an audienceshas come to expect 
of her. .Her clear, bell-like tones, her absolute 
evenness, her careful attention to details and 
artistic phrasing were again characteristics that 
have endeared her to musical Denver in previous 
appearances.”’—Denver Times. 


Like a Breeze from the South 


“Madame Alda has a voice of great clarity and 
Sweetness, one moment being full and dramatic 
and then becoming as light and eerie as a south- 
ern breeze.”—Duluth (Minn.) Tribune. 


Above All—an Artist 


“Alda has perfect command over the vocal appa- 
ratus which gives her power to sing as she will. 
Her voice is strikingly fresh, rich, and ‘solid’ 
throughout the entire register. ... Above all, 
— Alda is an artist.’—Des Moines (lIa.) 
IVEwWwS. 

St. Louis Tenders a Wreath of Praise 

“How many aeons have dragged their slow 
lengih along since one heard a vocal recital of 
which it could be said that every note was artistic! 
This is the fair wreath of praise which we beg to 
tender to Mme. Frances Alda, soprano of the 
Metropolitan Opera Company. Often, and beauti- 
fully, has she sung here before, but never until 
last night, at the Odeon, did she reveal quite such 
esthetic stature, or so dulcet, limpid and sensitive 
a voice.”—St. Louis Post-Dispatch. 


The Aspiration and Despair of Riva's 

“One wonders if there is another songstress of 
such consummate and compelling art as this 
Metropolitan diva. To limpid beauty and flexibil 
ity of clear and rounded tone she adds a finished 
artistry. ... Tone production is masterly. There 
is fine and spirited attack. There is distinguished 
vhrasing. There is an enunciation which should at 
once be the aspiration and despair of a host of 
otherwise notable singers. These and the lyric 
beauty of the voice combine, and to them is added 
a fine sympathy, a dramatic authority, and exquis- 
ite perfection of polished art which hides itself in 
consummate ease and fluent artlessness.’’-—St, Louis 


Times. 
The Reward of Merit 


“She was in wonderful voice and her efforts were 
greeted with a storm of applause at the conclu- 
sion of each of her groups of songs.’—Cincinnati 


Enquirer. 
They Liked the Singer Also 

“T liked ner voice—its range, its freshness, its 
sweetness, its uniform clarity, color, warmth, and 
the sustaining vitality behind all these... as her 
voice soared to her high note or dropped low in 
melting tenderness, when she had finished there 
was the same generous tribute of applause.’”— 
Topeka (Kan.) Capital. 





Vanagement: 
CHARLES L. WAGNER 
D. F. MecSWEENEY, Associate Manager 
511 Fifth Avenue New York 





Something New for Atlanta 


‘Madame Alda was never in better voice, and 
she appeared to have brought her artistic attain- 
ments to even higher development than in the 
past. Her voice, always near perfection in its 
higher tones, revealed new beauties on the few oc- 
casions when she descended to the lower register. 
Its flexibility was demonstrated in two songs which 
called for long sustained trills, which she sang in 
a manner worthy of a great coloratura.”—The At- 
lanta Georgian. 


Art and Personality Equally Delightful 


‘Madame Alda’s song recital was as delightful 
as the artist’s own personality, and was rendered 
with a humanness that comported entirely with the 
unusual warmth with which her audience received 
her.”’—Atlanta Constitution. 


Voice Plus Personality 
Rarely, if ever, has a more delightful concert 
been given in Chattanooga. Mme. Alda excelled 
herself not only in her own artistry but in her gra- 
ciousness, and the fine audience was held not only 
by her singing but by her charming personality.” 
—Chattanooga (Tenn.) Times. 


Voice, Style, Interpretation 

“Making her entrance most graciously, with in- 
effable charm, Mme. Alda demonstrated her talents 
in a program that had marvellous merits of voice, 
style and interpretation so fused that they evoked 
the most enthusiastic admiration. Mme. Alda’s 
rich and powerful voice is in itself a pleasure to 
hear, but the pleasure is augmented by the so- 
prano’s manifold virtues of technique, her grace 
of phrasing, clarity of diction, subtlety of tone in- 
flection and the skill and understanding of her 
mood delineation.”—Burlington (Vt.) Free Press 
and Times. 


Most Beautifu' Singing 

“No more beautiful singing has been heard here for 
a long time than that of Mme. Alda. Her art seems 
to grow in mellowness and assurance with each 
succeeeding season. The pure beauty of her tones, 
her fine poise and the very definite suggestion of 
style and interpretative appreciation with which she 
now delivers her songs are striking features of 
something that is now a very highly polished art- 
istry.”’—Baltimore Sun. 


*A Consummate Artist” 


‘Madame Alda’s aria was exquisitely done, and 
her voice is more beautiful than ever. Hers was 
the finest and most finished work of the evening. 
Mme. Alda is a consummate artist.—Richmond 
(Va.) News-Leader. 


“Like the Lilt of a Nightingale” 


“Alda, the incomparable artist, rose to majestic 
heights by her: consummate art; an art that does 
not stoop to tricks or play to the gallery. One feels 
when Alda’s last notes melt into silence like asking 
in Kent’s immortal lines, ‘Was it a vision or a 
waking dream? Fled is that music—do I wake or 
sleep?’ As the years speed on this lovely voice 
mellows and soars with a lilt of a nightingale. 
Alda’s voice dominated the program.’”’—Richmond 
(Va.) Dispatch. 
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Bonnet Plans Work tor Eastman Organ Pupils 
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“alled "a Gubiailie MOREY He Says Instruction Will Equal 
Standards of Paris Conservatoire—Works of American 
Composers Will Be Seriously Studied—Improvisation to 


Take Prominent Place in 


Courses 


W ORK, hard work, and more hard work will be required from the students of the 
department of organ music in the Eastman School of Music at Rochester, when 
t opens on Feb. 6, according to Joseph Bonnet, who came to this country to organ- 
ze the department and to give instruction in organ music. 


The same standard will be maintained 
n Rochester, says Mr. Bonnet, as in the 
Paris Conservatoire. The course will 
smbrace the works :of all the classic 
writers of organ music and compositions 
f many modern musicians as well. _ 
Bonnet expresses a great admiration for 
he work of American organists and or- 
gan composers, and declares that their 
work will be given serious study. 

Mr. Bonnet is known throughout Eu- 
rope as a concert organist, and has been 
giving concerts in the larger European 
cities since he was fifteen years old. He 
is a graduate and prize-winner of the 
Paris Conservatoire, and spent many 
years in study there. 

“T desire that first of all the Eastman 
students shall work very hard,” said he. 
“There are means at hand in Rochester 
for turning out fine musicians—musicians 
of the very first order. But we must 
have in the school a complete collabora- 


' tion between students and instructors— 


confidence in me and what I am trying to 
do there. I am giving myself and all the 
knowledge I have gathered in years of 
study and playing. 

“Before accepting the request to or- 





ganize the organ department,” he con- 
tinued, “I considered it seriously for a 
long time. Now I have no regrets, and 
am happy in the possibility of accom- 
plishment. There is at the Eastman 
school marvelous equipment. There are 
two large organs in different concert 
halls. One cost $100,000 and the other 
$75,000. In addition there are fifteen 
smaller organs of two and three manuals. 
The remainder of the equipment is 
equally fine. No expense has been 
spared. 


Follows Paris Conservatory Model 


“The courses will be modeled upon the 
courses of the Paris Conservatoire with a 
division of the students into beginners 
and those of advanced knowledge. There 
will be classes in which the students will 
be listeners entirely, and not play at all. 
A great deal can be learned in this way, 
and the beginners can profit by the play- 
ing of instructors and more advanced 
students. Of course, there will be lec- 
tures as well.” 


The work of organ improvisation, 





William H. Haskell in Albany Knickerbocker Press: 
*‘He is both a master of trifles and no trifler with the 


masters.”” 
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Read these of 
JOHN BARNES WELLS 


Feb. 14th (4th appearance). 
Mr. Wells sang there Dec. 8, 1921!) 
April 19th (3rd appearance), 
(Mr. Wells sang there April 27, 1921.) 

April 27th, with University Glee Club of New 
York at Metropolitan Opera House (10th appearance). 


Cleveland, May 4th (12th appearance), with Singers’ Club. 
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that date, January 8, 1923. 





On January 9, 1922, Mr. Wells sang a recital for the State Normal 


School of East Stroudsburg, Pa., 
after the recital he was engaged to appear in recital one year from 


at Stroudsburg. Immediately 
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which is stressed so heavily in the Paris 
Conservatoire, will have its place as well 
in the Eastman School, although it may 
not be undertaken seriously until next 
year, Mr. Bonnet declared. 

_“At first,” he said, “it is better to do 
simple organ playing. It is vitally nec- 
essary for the organist who improvises 
well to have a sound knowledge of the 
poe oh organ classics—Bach, Handel, 
Franck and the others. Later on, when 
the student is well grounded in counter- 
point, harmony, fugue and the under- 
lying technique, he will be given an op- 
portunity to improvise. Before they have 
finished their courses, all the students 
should be able to improvise fugues, sym- 
phonies and every form of musical com- 
position freely and without hindrance. 
It requires a solid and profound tech- 
nique because the thoughts of the organ 
player must not be hindered or inter- 
rupted by consideration of technical de- 
tails. His mind must be free. 


Expects Fine Achievements from 
Students 


“When I was a student at the Conser- 
vatoire before I gained my first prize 
from among a large class, every one of 
us was required to improvise at least six 
fugues a day. A great amount of work 
and study is necessary before one can im- 
provise well. You must be able to take 
a small theme, see at once its possibili- 
ties and proper musical form, and im- 
provise measure after measure of music. 
Done well, it is something like magic, like 
sleight-of-hand. Of course, in France it 
is done only in the churches and never 
in concerts. We have organists in Paris 
who do wonderful things with improvisa- 
tion. I do not see why the students of 
the Eastman school should not be able to 
do equally remarkable work.” 

Mr. Bonnet will have classes on Mon- 
days and Tuesdays of each week during 
the remaining ten weeks he will be in this 
country. The other days of the week will 
be spent in giving organ recitals in 
American cities, principally in the Middle 
West. Early in March he will return to 
Europe to give a series of organ recitals 
in continental cities. He is uncertain as 
to whether or not he will return next 











Who 


Organist, 
Has Planned the Organ Courses at the 
Eastman School at Rochester University 


Joseph Bonnet, French 


year to take charge of the organ depart- 
ment at the Eastman school. 

“It is too far ahead,” he said. “I can- 
not tell what will happen in the mean- 
time. It is always possible. I like Amer- 
ica very much, and the climate here is 
drier and suits my health much better 
than the dampness of most European 
cities. I find that the energy of Amer- 
ica is invigorating. It ought to produce 
some great musicians.” 

As assistant in his work, Mr. Bonnet 
has Harold Gleason, who will have charge 
of the examinations for advancement and 
of several classes in technical equipment. 

For the founder of the school, George 
Eastman, the French organist, expressed 
the greatest admiration. “It is marvel- 
ous,” he said, “to see a gentleman so in- 
tensely interested in all forms of music. 
He has done a great work in establishing 
the school and has given American mu- 
sical students an opportunity to secure 
educations of the highest quality. You 
are fortunate to have such men in 
America.” L. B 





POPULAR PRICED OPERA - 
PLANNED FOR NEW YORK 





Group of Musicians Form Company to 
Give Season Opening at Long- 
acre Theater 


Under the leadership of a group of 
New York musicians, and with Antonio 
Dell’ Orefice as musical director, the 
People’s Grand Opera Company has been 
formed to present a series of benefit per- 
formances at popular prices. The season 
is to open at the Longacre Theater on 
Feb. 12, with “Cavalleria Rusticana” and 
“Pagliacci,” which will be followed by 
nine performances of consecutive Sun- 
day nights thereafter. “Rigoletto” and 
“Aida” will be given respectively on Feb. 
19 and 26, but the rest of the list has not 
yet been decided upon. For “Cavalleria” 
the cast will include Fausto Cavalini, 
Lina Boeris, Miss Ingram, Dorothy 
3oecker and Astolfo Martini, while 
“Pagliacci” is to engage the services of 
Albert Pullini, Irene Welch, M. Jaravelli, 
Sylvio Martin and Astolfo Martini. 

In its announcement, the People’s 


have their pupils take part in the per- 
formances. 

John Ingram is to conduct the orches- 
tra which will be composed of members 
of the New York Symphonic Ensemble, 
Ine. 


Norden Takes Up New Post 


PHILADELPHIA, Jan. 28.—N. Lindsay 
Norden has taken up his duties as or- 
ganist and choirmaster of the synagogue 
Rodeph Shalom, where he will preside 
at the new four-manual Austin organ. 
Mr. Norden is conductor of the Mendels- 
sohn Club, organist and choirmaster at 
the Second Presbyterian Church, instruc- 
tor in the theory of music at the Phila- 
delphia Music Academy and conductor 
of the Reading, Pa., Choral Society. 


Anderson Moves His Office 


Since Feb. 1, Walter Anderson’s man- 
agerial offices have been located at 1452 
3roadway. Mr. Anderson was formerly 
located in West Forty-fifth Street. 


Grace Kerns has been engaged to 
sing in Albany, N. Y., for the Mendels- 
sohn Club of that city on Feb. 23. She 













































































ey Opera Company states as its purpose: is also booked to appear at Newport 
peginning in The company offers to teachers of News, Va., for the Peninsula Music Club 
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THE MUSICAL OBSERVER for February recognized standing an opportunity to on Jan. 25. 
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A Course in 
© > A short cantata for mixed voices 
T T 
By LEO ORNSTEIN By E. S. Hosmer 
~ , SF : ; ; Price, 40 cents, postpaid 
The most important contribution to instructive piano 
literature in recent years This is a spirited and tuneful little work, as well adapted to use by high schools as 
SPECIAL OFFER by choral societies. Though the music is easy to sing, it is inspiring; and in union 
Beginning with the Febs larry issue, THE MU SICAL So that you may be sure of getting the entire course, | with the patriotic text possesses the power to thrill. How our flag came into being, 
OBSERVER will present the first part of ‘*Modern published exclusively in THE MUSICAL OBSERVER, and how Betsy Ross made one for the first time is told in an impressive style which 
haga 8 of Piano Te chnic,’’ a complete instruc write your name and address on the border of this an- endears it anew and impresses it more firmly in heart and memory 
ti course in ten part ry Leo Ornsteir = is famous nouncement and return with $2.00. You will then receive - 
pianist d ¢ mp0 ser, an tanding au ~ ity on the THE _MUSICAL OBSERVER for ter months. beginning 
ubject, explains every phase of the new system of piano ith the February issue and containing the complete course: 
liad st ub lishec ately the course alone wouk ost } 
technic clearly and cancisely. Full instructions for more than $2.00. In addition, you get a wide-awake OLIVER DITSON COMPANY, 178-179 Tremont St., Boston 10 
practice ee methods accompany each instal- music magazine, brimful of helpful, instructive material, 
ment, together with musical examples and photographs t a distinct saving. Take advantage of this oppor- . ] 7 
hand positions ——— , Chas. H. Ditson & Co., 8-10-12 East 34th Street, New York 
98.80 yearly 25e. single copies Order of your local dealer 
| THE MUSICAL OBSERVER CO., Cooper Square, New York 
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Triumph of Muratore in Debut! 
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© Fernand de Gueldre 


Muratore as Samson in “Samson and Delilah” 
» 


First Performance of Chicago Opera Association, on Jan. 23, 1922, at Manhattan 
Opera House, New York 


CRITICISMS OF JANUARY 24 


N. Y. Eve. Post.—Muratore showed himself a leader of men. . . . Muratore portrayal of the blind Samson 
turning the mill wheel and lamenting the fate of his people was quite touching as Caruso’s same scene. 


N. Y. Evening World—Muratore as Samson gave a virile, aggressive and finished performance. He put vim 
into the somnolent libretto and sang, of course, with the consummate style. 


N. Y. Morning World—There are few actors alive who can surpass him, either upon the singing or the spoken 
stage. His power lies in his great simplicity. 


N. Y. Sun—His Samson was an authentic illustration out of Reinach or Lubke. . . . . it was a sincere, 
at times affecting, characterization. 


The Globe—Muratore’s voice was rich and expressive and it was a pleasure to hear this music of French classic 
outline sung in true French declamatory style and with an impeccable French diction. 


Eve. Mail—Muratore sang, and with extraordinary beauty of tone. 








Management: HARRY and ARTHUR CULBERTSON 
Aeolian Hail, New York 4832 Dorchester Ave., Chicago 
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American Singers Compelled to Seek Operatic 


Experience in Europe, Says William S. Brady 
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Vocal Teacher, Chosen to Suc- 
ceed Bispham at American 
Conservatory of Music, Chi- 
cago, Discusses the Artists’ 
Opportunities Here—How 
Europe May Pay Its Debt 
to America—The Master 
Class and Its Advantages 


ILLIAM S. BRADY, the New York 

vocal teacher, has been chosen to 
succeed the late David Bispham as head 
of its vocal summer master classes, ac- 
cording to an announcement made by the 
American Conservatory of Music in Chi- 
cago, this week. 

Mr. Brady’s experience with the mas- 
ter class is of long standing; some years 
ago, before the vogue of the summer 
master class, Mr. Brady was invited to 
go to Denver to teach for four weeks. 
This was one of the first vocal master 
classes in this country, and since then 
Mr. Brady has held summer classes of 
his own in localities ranging from Maine 
to Connecticut. 

“Teaching master classes is an experi- 
ence which a teacher generally wel- 
comes,” said Mr. Brady, in speaking of 
his contemplated classes. “Even in the 
short while, one can give a new point of 
view to the pupil; can give suggestions 
upon which the pupils themselves may 
work on for years. As far as the teacher 


is concerned, it is very difficult, for he is 
working during the entire time with alto- 
gether new material, and each pupil rep- 
resents an entirely different problem. 
But the satisfaction comes in seeing the 
pupil grasp a point and make a note of it 
for the future. 

_ “Of course, I never give anything but 
individual lessons, because, as I say, each 
pupil is an entirely new problem, not only 
from a technical point of view, but a 
psychological one. With one pupil a de- 
tailed explanation of technique may help 
his singing; with another a simple anal- 
ogy or metaphor may immediately clear 
up the question of production. For a 
teacher to speak of a set method is a 
fallacy, for the aim with every pupil is 
the same, but no two pupils can be taught 
in like manner how to achieve it. Occa- 
sionally when pupils are sympathetic, or 
go together, I permit them to come into 
each other’s lessons and they enjoy it 
tremendously, and the criticisms they 
give each other are extremely helpful to 
themselves and to me. 


After the Training—W hat? 


“However, the greatest problem facing 
the teacher in this country is not the 
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This style made especially for professional 
musicians with large libraries of music. 


Terms within the reach of anyone needing 1 Music Cabinet 


Call at our Salesroom and inspect the Cabinets, or 
send for our new Catalog showing 12 other styles 


TINDALE CABINET CO., 159 West 57th St., opposite Carnegie Hall, N. Y. 
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William S. Brady, New York Vocal Teacher, 
Chosen to Succeed the Late David 
Bispham As Head of the Vocal Master 
Classes This Summer, at the American 
Conservatory of Music, Chicago 


training of the pupil, which is a joy to 
the teacher who really loves his work. It 
is the question of what the pupil who is 
prepared for an appearance shall do. 
That is a really critical question here. 
The first answer which the vast number 
of singers would give is that they should 
present a recital in New York. But that 
is a serious fallacy. New York should 
be the last place visited by the recitalist, 
and not until he has had much experi- 
ence elsewhere and is absolutely ‘pre- 
pared. Singers do not realize that in 
their first recitals, no matter how well 
they may be prepared, they are only giv- 
ing 50 per cent of their best work, be- 
cause the nervous strain detracts fully 
that much. hence, they should have had 
routine experience elsewhere, before at- 
tempting the important step of facing 
New York audiences and critics. 

“But where are they to get experience? 
My answer to this is that, as far as con- 
cert work is concerned, the young singer 
should take every sort of work, vaude- 
ville, motion pictures, everything which 
gives him opportunity to go before audi- 
ences, teaches him his stage poise, and 
indicates to him an audience’s reaction 
toward his work. After sufficient experi- 
ence he may come to New York. But 
there again he is faced. by the high cost 
of giving a concert. 

“Then take the operatic side of the 
question, which interests me even more. 
Where, in this country, can a young 
singer get his operatic chance? It is al- 
most an essential that for operatic ex- 


Tindale Musie 
Filing Cabinets 


Noted for their convenience 
and .utility in keeping mu- 
sic systematically in order 
where it can be instantly 
found. 


Nearly 7000 in use by artists, 
teachers, schools, convents, pro- 
fessional musicians and music 
lovers. 
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perience he must go abroad. In Ger- 
many, for instance, you have about 200 
companies, and during one season in 
these the young artist has the oppor- 
tunity of singing at least a dozen parts. 
In Italy or France the young singer has 
similar opportunities. 

“To obtain an operatic career, the 
young singer must go to Europe, and in 
my opinion Europe should receive them 
with open arms. As Lilli Lehmann says 
in her book, Europe owes America a tre- 
mendous debt; and it is my belief that the 
best way of paying this debt would be.to 
give opportunities to our young singers. 
This last summer I went abroad, as you 
know, and I found that, as a whole, Euro- 
pean managers were glad to have the 
American singers, and signified that they 
would give them the opportunity, if they 
were prepared. In France, one of the 
greatest agents told me that the chief de- 
mand there was for good voices, and that 
the diction and other routine could be 
taught. In Germany, however, they want 
the students to be well grounded in dic- 
tion and to be prepared with a good 
répertoire. 


What Is a Career? 


“When my pupils are preparing for 
opera, I study their qualifications and 
give them the type of work which would 
be best for the different countries; the 
light, lyric voices for France; the heavy 
dramatic qualities for Italy, and so on. 
Unfortunately, few pupils understand 
this. It is rare that the teacher finds 
a well-balanced pupil, one with ambition 
and voice nicely attuned. It is wrong of 
all American pupils to set as their un- 
swerving goal the Metropolitan, let us 
say. The term ‘career’ should not neces- 
sarily mean admittance into the New 
York or Chicago companies. If a singer 
gains entrance into a smaller company, 
say in Europe, where he sings steadily a 
great variety of réles and gains constant 
experience, he is achieving a ‘career’ more 
eminently than singing a few minor réles 
with some of the larger opera companies. 
Nor need a singer necessarily set a stage 
career as his goal. The finely trained 
vocalist who goes out into the smaller 
music centers of this country and teaches 
the gospel of good music is doing an ad- 
mirable thing. He is laying a fine founda- 
tion for art throughout the country and 
is helping to build up a musical patron- 
age which may in time support enough 
musical institutions to allow the young 
singer to have the opportunity of de- 
veloping his art within his a 





STRANSKY AIDS THE 


AMERICAN COMPOSER 





Encourages Orchestral Com- 
position Says Composers’ 
Music Corporation 


American composers and musicians 
are recognizing the attitude of Josef 
Stransky, the distinguished conductor of 
the Philharmonic. Mr. Stransky has re- 
cently received the following letter: 
DEAR SIR: 

We wisn to express our appreciation 
of your sympathetic attitude toward our 
native composers as evidenced by your 
recent production of Mr. Whithorne’s 


“In the Court of Pomegranates.” Both 
the public and the composers themselves 
are too often inclined to take such an 
attitude as a matter of course, but we 
believe that proper recognition should 
extend to interpreter as well as to com- 
poser. The welcome that our best native 
talent is receiving from you is doing 
much to encourage orchestral composi- 
tion, and we congratulate you, both for 
your broad musical vision and for the 
forces that you control by which the 
dreams of others are made realities. 
Yours very truly, 
COMPOSERS’ MUSIC CORPORATION. 
(Signed) Ottilio M. DeVitalis. 
It is all very well for a conductor of 
Mr. Stransky’s eminence and popularity 
to do what he has been doing, but it is 
high time that some of our musicians let 
him know that it is appreciated. The 
letter from the Composers’ Music Corpo- 
ration is a gratifying acknowledgment. 


Dr. and Mrs. M. P. Marafioti Name 
Daughter After Montemezzi Heroine 


A daughter was born to Dr. and Mrs. 
M. P. Marafioti on Dec. 31. The child 


has been christened Fiora Marafioti 
after the heroine of “L’Amore dei Tre 
Re,” by Montemezzi who is a friend of 
Dr. Marafioti. The latter is widely 
known as a voice specialist and was for a 
number of years on the medical staff of 
the Metropolitan Opera House. 





Stopak Completes Tour with Chaliapine 


Josef Stopak, who gave his second 
New York Carnegie Hall recital of the 
season on Jan. 14 and appeared in con- 


cert in Tarrytown, N. Y., on Jan. 19, 
has just finished a highly successful con- 
cert tour with Chaliapine. Appearances 
in this tour included many of the prin- 
cipal music centers in the East, several 
re-engagements being made in cities that 
heard the artist pair earlier in the sea- 
son. 


Three Orchestras to Play for Academy 
in Rome 


A gala concert in Carnegie Hall with 
three symphony orchestras and five con- 
ductors to complete the fund for the 
Walter Damrosch Fellowship in Music 


at the American Academy in Rome 
was announced recently for the 
night of Feb. 27. The fellowship is be- 
ing established to commemorate the 
work of Walter Damrosch in the inter 
ests of American music. The New York 
Symphony, the New York Philharmonic 
and the Philadelphia Orchestra will play 
under Artur Bodanzky, Albert Coates, 
Willem Mengelberg, Leopold Stokowski 
and Josef Stransky. 


McCormack Made Chairman of Caruso 
Memorial Artists Committee 


John McCormack has accepted the 
chairmanship of the artists national com- 
mittee of the Caruso American Memorial 
Foundation, it was announced on Jan, 23 
at the office of John Aspegren, chairman 
of the executive committee. Mr. McCor- 
mack will appoint in turn a committee 
of artists to assist in the development of 
plans for musical activities during the 
week of Feb. 27 in behalf of the $1,000,- 
000 endowment fund. 





Bernard Ferguson Leaves for West 


Bernard Ferguson, baritone, was one 
of the soloists in Mendelssohn’s “Elijah” 
under the direction of Clarence Dickin- 
son at the Brick Presbyterian Church on 
the afternoon of Jan. 29. Mr. Ferguson 
left immediately afterward for St. Louis 
to sing for the Jessie L. Gaynor Society 
on Jan. 31 and fill other engagements. 





Three Piano Cycles 


Charles Wakefield Cadman 


ORIENTAL SUITE 
(Omar Khayyam) 


1. Underneath the Bough 

2. The Desert’s Dusty Face 

3. Merry with the Fruitful Grape 
4. Within the Potter’s Shop 


$1.25 





IDEALIZED INDIAN THEMES 
Op. 54 $1.00 

. The Pleasant Moon of Strawberries 

. From the Land of the Sky-blue Water 

The Sadness of the Lodge 

. The Return of the Braves (Marche 
Fantastique) 


&whNh = 








THUNDERBIRD. Op. 63. $1.25 

1. From the Village 

2. Before the Sunrise 

3. Nuwana’s Love Song 

4. Night Song 

5. Wolf Song (War Dance) 

(None of the pieces in these cycles are 
published separately) 

Order of your local dealer or of the 


publishers 





WHITE - SMITH MUSIC 
PUBLISHING CO. 


Boston !!, Mass., 40-44 Winchester St. 
New York, 13 East I7th St 
Chicago, 316 So. Washburn Ave. 
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The Girl of An admirable | 
F r portrayal of 
Golden Voice Jack Rance. 
, N. Y. American, 
Eve. World, Jan. 27 Jan. 27. 
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Photo by Underwood & Underwood 


Photo by Underwood & Underwood 
Giacomo Rimini as Jack Rance in “Girl of the Golden West” 


Rosa Raisa as Minnie in “Girl of the Golden West” 


Last night’s performance vindicated Puccini. Miss Garden wisely chose singers who looked their parts 
and were first class actors. Rosa Raisa, slender and charming to look upon, in excellent voice besides, played 
the role of Minnie in a manner easily comparable to Blanche Bates’s work in the original production. She 
made the poker game at the end of the second act so thrilling that even David Belasco, who sat in the audience, 
joined in the cheers that rewarded her performance.—N. Y. Tribune, Jan. 27. 


Rosa Raisa, the girl of the golden voice, was the Minnie. She acted Mr. Rimini was excellent as Jack Rance.—N. Y. Tribune, Jan. 27. 
the part cleverly and sang wi > of > ‘as ic sie ae her , . , . 
P a - d sang with an abundance of tone that was dramatic and Giacomo Rimini put to his credit an admirable portrayal of Jack Rance. 
tender at will. She was amply rewarded by the audience for her manipu- —N. Y. American, Jan. 27. 
lation of the poker game.—Evening World, J 27 
g —E g World, Jan. 27. i inlet ee le = hal — 
‘ Giacomo Rimini wore in lifelike fashion the sinister weeds of Sheriff 
: . ‘ ym s. In the 
Mme. Raisa, who made her first appearance this season, brought con- Rance, and Rance is a fellow that the costume practically makes 
See OE ite 7 f Matas" ‘ € Minn; first act his quiet was eloquent; in the second he stepped out as the heavy- 
« » , , , : oo > > > € > > 
iderable vivacity as well as fervor to her impersonation of Minnie, and the footed villain of age-old me lodramea. a frontier Scarpia balked of his prey 
97 


Y» 


medium of her superb voice rang rich and warm.—N. Y. American, Jan. 27. by her stockinged ace.—Pitts Sanborn in N. Y. Evening Globe, Jan. 27. 





Mme. Raisa has done many fine things in this town, but none that . . . sere Xs 9 
quite equalled her Girl of the Golden West in the mining camp. In Rosa Raisa Triumphs in “The Girl of the Golden West 
the second act Mme. Raisa showed how far Emmy Destinn, with all From the first free western swagger of her entrance she seemed com- 
her glorious voice, fell short o& doing justice to the Belasco-Puccini pletely in possession of herself and of the part. She incarnated Minnie. 

: —_ ys ‘ After the card game opposite the wicked sheriff, played with her sorely 
“a oe of Minnie. Her card scene was equal to that in “Carmen” as done wounded lover as stake, and won by the card she drew from the safety of 
by Emma Calvé, who, by the way, sat in a box last night and led the applause her stocking, her explosion of hysterical rejoicing absolutely brought down 


after the second act. The passionate vehemence of her acting and her the house. There were innumerable curtain calls, bringing out Polacco, the 
conductor, and Coini, the stage manager, as well as Minnie, Johnson, and 


singing were thrilling. I have seldom, in forty years, heard dramatic . . . cee : 
Pee : | . : an” ieee : : . Sheriff Rance, but the greatest hand of all was for Minnie-Rosa Raisa and 
singing so emotional, Great is Rosa Raisa.—Henry T. Finck, Evening Post, so were the baskets and bunches of flowers 
Jan. 27. What fine, full-throated, effortless singing! It’s the portion of some 
z ‘ singers only to sing; of others, so to say, to give their voices. The voice Mrs. 
Rosa Raisa carried off the 'part of Minnie with such dynamic acting, Raisa gave yesterday was more thrillingly beautiful than ever before, and 
such appropriateness of gesture, such freedom, such charm that her voice it has always been a voice like unto no other. I freely make the personal 
seemed merely thrown in for good measure to heighten a very stirring confession that I would rather hear the Raisa voice in Norma, Donna Anna, 
dramatic gift Very good measure it wa TI lentifal v3 , . ES . Aida, Desdemona; there she has music worthy of her mettle. But the fates N 
e we bt she s, > = 2) > =) ‘ ory” ve ~* y $9 ‘ . . 
: : 74 er 1S a Peete hee and Mary Garden decreed “The Girl of the Golden West.”’ So be it! Obedi- 
was delivered with clarity, beauty of tone and clean phrasing.—N. Y. Evening ent to an inexorable destiny, Mrs. Raisa sang as a major deity might sing.— 


Sun, Jan. 27. Pitts Sanborn in N. Y. Evening Globe, Jan. 27. 


Management: R. E. JOHNSTON, 1451 Broadway, New York City 





PAUL Ee. LONGONE, Associate Mason & Hamlin Piano 
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Communications not accompanied by the full name and address of the senders cannot be published in this department. 
It is not essential that the authors’ names be printed. They are required only as an indication of good faith. While 
free expression of opinion is welcome, it must be understood that the editor is not responsible for the views of the con- 


tributors to this department.—Editor MUSICAL AMERICA. 








Commencing on Time 


To the Editor of MusIcAL AMERICA: 

Is there any reason why concert ar- 
tists should not begin their programs on 
time? They surely must be in the build- 
ing for some time before the hour named 
for their performance to begin—and if 
not they ought to be!—and yet it is sel- 
dom if ever that a recital starts on time. 
Recently I have attended two recitals 
that did not begin until twenty-five 


minutes after the hour! 

This may be because audiences, are 
late in assembling but there are always 
a large proportion of those who are 
coming, in their places at the scheduled 
hour, so why punish them for the de- 
linquencies of those who are careless in 
the matter? It is possible that the late 
comers say: “Oh, well, we don’t need 
to be on time as they are always late 
beginning!” But if they knew that the 
concert began on the dot, they would get 
there, so it looks as though the fault 
were with the artist and not with the 
public. 

Since the days of Toscanini, the per- 
formances at the Metropolitan have be- 
gun punctually at the scheduled hour 
and although there are always a few 
late comers, for accidents will happen, 
by far the largest proportion of the au- 
dience is in place when the lights are 
lowered. 

It seems to me that if the various con- 
cert halls would make a rule that any- 
one giving a concert in their auditoriums 
must begin on time, a reform might be 
accomplished. Certainly as things are, 
it is very annoying for interested con- 
cert-goers to have to wait ten minutes to 
half an hour, especially as it frequently 
means that they must leave before the 
program is over, a hardship if the con- 
cert be an interesting one. 

“ANNOYED.” 

New York City, Jan. 18, 1922. 





Helpful Suggestions 
To the Editor of MusicAL AMERICA: 


I am and have been a regular: reader 
of MusicAL AMERICA for several years, 
and I could not do without it. In reply 
to a friend in Chicago, who thinks all 
Texas people have horns and who asked 
me if I knew that Mary Garden was di- 
rector of the Chicago Opera Association, 
I said: “Did you ever see and read a copy 
of MUSICAL AMERICA? I recommend it to 
you and can assure you that I do know 
all about ‘Our Mary.’” I would like to 
suggest one improvement and that is that 
you give some key to the pronunciation 
of the names of foreign artists. 

Mrs. R. C. CAMPBELL, 

Winnsboro, Tex., Jan. 24, 1922. 

[EDITORIAL NOTE: It is manifestly im- 
possible to publish the pronunciation of 
all foreign names, but the Question Box 
will be very glad to give the correct pro- 
nunciation of any names sent in to its 
editor. ] 





Farrar versus Jeritza 


To the Editor of MusicAL AMERICA: 


Without seeming to be chauvinistic, 
don’t you think that the daily papers 
showed, to put it mildly, rather question- 
able taste in their attitude in the Farrar- 
Jeritza rumpus? As a lover of art in all 
forms I believe that art should be above 
racial and patriotic considerations, but I 
think our American habit of hailing as 
great without question anything that 
comes from another country, is one of 
our many detestable characteristics. 

Granting that Geraldine Farrar’s 
voice is not what it used to be and that 
her singing frequently leaves much to 
be desired, is Jeritza such a superb vocal- 
ist as to put her‘at once upon a pinnacle 
of pre-eminence? Her natural voice, 
while of large volume, is not in any way 
distinguished by beauty of quality and 
her production—well, the less said about 
it, the better, it seems to me. 

I have seen Mme. Jeritza in every 
réle she has done at the Metropolitan 
and with the best intention in the world, 
I have failed to find one gleam of sub- 
jective acting or one flash of the feu 
sacré. Her effects, as far as I can see, 
are gained simply because they are dif- 
ferent, her poses are extravagant and 


much of her stage-business is poorly mo- 
tivated and exhibits not a whit of the 
careful building up of a characterization 
that has always been a conspicuous fea- 
ture of Geraldine Farrar’s work. She 
rolls down the steps as Santuzza and 
the audience finds it trés gentille! She 
searches the pigeon-holes of the desk in 
“Tosea,” though that would be the last 
place to find the safe-conduct, in view of 
the fact that Scarpia was writing it for 
a person in the room and one from whom 
he was anxious to obtain favors. He 
would scarcely have put it on file! 

But has anyone at any time in any 
réle ever seen Mme. Jeritza do an in- 
evitable. piece of stage business, one 
that was so because it could not have 
been otherwise? I never have. 

It is not necessary to enumerate the 
excellencies of Farrar’s characteriza- 
tions. They are many and various. One 
may not always agree with her in her 
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ideas, but they are invariably consistent 
with her conception of the part and in- 
variably carefully thought out. 

So, why this ink-slinging at one of our 
own and this turning of backs against a 
native artist in favor of an imported 
article of doubtful artistic calibre? 

Wait about two years ahd see what 
happens! America in general and New 
York in particular loves the sensational 
but it tires soon and “you can’t fool all 
the people all the time!” was said by 
one of the most American of all Ameri- 
cans. JOHN-OSBURNE ALLEN. 

New York City, Jan. 29, 1922. 





Afternoon Concert Dress 


To the.Editor of MusicAL AMERICA: 
Will you tell me why the average 
woman concert singer of the present day 
appears in such absurdly inappropriate 
dress at afternoon recitals? A man 
singer who wore his evening clothes in 
the afternoon would be unmercifully 
criticised and yet women wear elaborate 
low-neck dresses such as would be seen 
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artists. cannot be considered. 





T N this department MUSICAL AMERICA will enieavor to answer queries which are of general interest. Obvi- 
ously, matters of individual coneern, such as problems «in theory, or intimate questions concerning contemporary 


Communications must bear the name and address of the writer. Address Editor, The Question Boz. 





Grieg’s A Minor Concerto 


Question Box Editor: 

Can you tell me the date of composi- 
tion of Grieg’s A Minor Piano Concerto? 

C. T. JR. 

Cleveland, Ohio, Jan. 20, 1922. 

Grieg composed his A Minor Piano 
Concerto in 1868. 

ee Pe 


Would Join Ensemble Group 


Question Box Editor: 

I want to join a trio, not necessarily 
in a professional way. I play the piano 
and am employed during the day. Have 
had considerable experience in this line. 
Any suggestion as to the best way of 
connecting -with an ensemble group 
would be appreciated. 

THELMA HOLM. 

New York City, Jan. 20, 1922. 

The editor of the Question Box does 
not know of any such group needing a 
pianist, but he publishes the foregoing 
letter in case any of MUSICAL AMERICA’S 
readers can come to the correspondent’s 
assistance. 

:: %. 3 
The Early Operatic Orchestra 


Question Box Editor: 

Could you give me some idea of the 
composition of the orchestra used for the 
early Italian operas such as those by Peri 
and Monteverde? “STUDENT.” 

Brooklyn, Jan. 17, 1922. 

The orchestra for Monteverde’s 
“Orfeo,” given in 1608, was as follows: 
Two harpsichords, two contrabassi di 
viola, ten viole da braccio, one arpa 
doppia, two violini piccoli alla Francese, 
two chitarroni, two organi di legno, three 
bassi da gamba, four tromboni, one 
regale, two cornetti, one flauta alla 22da, 
one clarino, three muted trumpets. 

7 9 9 


Caruso’s Successor 


Question Box Editor: 

Has a successor to Caruso been named 
yet? V. B. 
Bloomington, Ind., Jan. 20, 1922. 
Artistically and from the box-office 
standpoint so far as the Metropolitan is 
concerned, Chaliapine is Caruso’s succes- 
sor. None of the artists now before the 
public approach Caruso as a tenor. 

7 9 9 


Last Century’s Musicians 


Question Box Editor: 

Is it true that more great musicians 
were born in the first two decades of the 
last century than in any other two in the 
history of music? If so, who were they? 

E. W. M. 

Hartford, Conn., Jan. 24, 1922. 

The number of eminent musicians born 
between 1800 and 1820, was certainly re- 
markable. The most famous were: 1801, 
Bellini; 1802, Charles de Beriot; 1803, 
Berlioz, Charles Adolph Adam, Albert 


Lortzing; 1804, Sir Julius Benedict, Jo- 
hann Strauss, Sr., Franz Lachner; 1808, 
Balfe, Maria Malibran, Mario, Ernst 
Friedrich Richter, Mme. Schroeder- 
Devrient; 1809, Mendelssohn, 1810, Schu- 
mann, Chopin, Otto Nicolai, Ole Bull, 
Felicien David; 1811, Liszt, Ambroise 
Thomas, Hiller, Grisi; 1812, Flotow, 
Glinka, Thalberg; 1813, Stephen Heller, 
Wagner; 1814, Verdi, Vincent Wallace, 
Adolph Henselt; 1815, Robert Franz; 
1816, Sterndale Bennett; 1817, Gade; 
1818, Gounod, Dancla, Theodore Kullak ; 
1819, Clara Schumann, Franz Abt, Of- 
fenbach; 1820, Vieuxtemps, Tamberlik, 
Suppé, Sir Charles Grove. 

7 9 9» 


Book of Operatic Texts 


Question Box Editor: 

Is there a book giving words of differ- 
ent operatic airs in their original 
language? I have a phonograph record 
library of operatic music and am desir- 


ous of knowing the words of some of the- 


arias. M. J. 
Parkersburg,, W. Va., Jan. 22, 1922. 
We do not know of any such book, but 

if you will send a list of the arias you 

particularly want, we may be able to 
supply the words. 
9 
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Concerning Camille Chevillard 


Question Box Editor: 

1. What can you tell me about Camille 
Chevillard, the composer? 2. Does his 
Theme and Variations, Op. 5, rank high 
as a piano composition? E. R. H. 

Marblehead, Mass., Jan. 21, 1922. 

1. Born, Paris, Oct. 14, 1859. Pupil of 
Georges Mathias. Took second prize at 
the Conservatoire in 1880. Chiefly self- 
taught as a composer. From 1886 to 
1897, assistant conductor of the Lamour- 
eux Concerts. Succeeded Lamoureux in 
1897. Since 1907, professor of instru- 
mental ensemble at Conservatoire and 
since 1913, chef d’orchestre at the Opéra. 
In 1908, won the Prix Chartier for Cham- 
ber music. In 1916 president of the 
Société Francaise de Musique de Cham- 
bre. Officier de U'Instruction Publique, 
Chevalier Legion d’Honneur. Has pub- 
lished various compositions. 2. This is 
purely a matter of taste. 
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Cords Versus Resonators 


Question Box Editor: 

Is learning to sing a matter of learning 
to manage the adjustment of the vocal 
cords or of the resonators in the throat 
and the head? ; SINGER. 

Salt Lake City, Utah, Jan. 24, 1922. 

Authorities differ on this point as well 
as on most points connected with the 
teaching of singing. It would seem, 
however, that the adjustment of the 
cords was largely automatic and that 
that of the resonators or the “placement’”’ 
of the tone, is what has to be learned. 


only at a ball, ordinarily. One of the 
Metropolitan artists who sang last year 
at the Bagby morning musicale at the 
Waldorf-Astoria was the laughing stock 
of the audience on account of her pathetic 
attempt to be smart in an evening gown 
at eleven o’clock in the morning! “In my 
day,” a woman giving a recital in the 
afternoon, usually wore a tailored suit or 
an afternoon gown and a hat. It may be 
a case of “autres jours autres meurs” 
but I think the old way was.in better 
taste, don’t you? 
“MIDDLE AGED WOMAN.” 
New York City, Jan. 25, 1922. 





Orchestra Aided Boston Opera 


To the Editor of MusIcAL AMERICA: 

In regard to the closing and failure 
of the Boston Society of Singers at the 
Arlington Theater, may I just add a few 
words about the sixteen members of the 
orchestra frem Local No. 9, Boston 
Musicians’ Protective Association. For 
eight weeks we had not been paid in 
full, always getting our money in in- 
stalments. The company was long on 
the rocks, and when the ship sank Satur- 
day night, each musician went down 
with it to the extent of $137 a man. 
Our rules were suspended to give the 
management a chance. Each member 
of the entire company, for once, had 
great sympathy for the manager, as we 
all realized he was facing the worst 
theatrical season ever known. However, 
if he had cleared a million, no one would 
have received a cent extra, but of course 
that opens up a very interesting sub- 
ject, yet some wonder why musicians or- 
ganize. There is no more art left in 
Boston; it has all been commercialized. 
About the best organized company I ever 
saw has gone to the wall. I am only 
hoping through your columns the readers 
will know that the musicians did their 
usual duty, and were in no sense the 
cause of the company’s ‘closing. 

HENRY WOELBER. 

Boston, Mass., Jan. 16, 1922. 


Music at Kronold Funeral 


To the Editor of MusIcAL AMERICA: 

In the last edition of your esteemed 
magazine I read the obituary of the 
late Hans Kronold wherein it says that 
the music at the funeral was furnished 
by a quintet of ’cellists with whom Mr. 
Kronold had been associated, etc. Per- 
mit me to correct this statement and 
to point out that it was a quartet of 
cellists headed and organized by me for 
this occasion as a tribute to a friend 
and brother artist. I played Chopin’s 
Funeral March with organ accompani- 
ment by Harry Woodstock, organist of, 
All Angels’ Church. May I ask you to 
have this letter printed in the next issue 
of MusIcAL AMERICA? 

New York City, Jan. 22, 1922. 

VLADIMIR DUBINSKY. 
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Please find inclosed my dues for the 
coming year and my sincere congratula- 
tions on the progress made in its work 
by the Alliance. The promise of the 
future of great musical advancement in 
America depends upon just such work 
as the Alliance is doing. 

My best wishes to you. 

MARCELLA CRAFT. 

New York, Jan. 24, 1922. 





I am inclosing my annual dues for 
the Musical Aliance with great pleasure. 
Let me assure you that I am constantly 
in sympathy with the wonderful work 
you are carrying on under the aggres- 
sive leadership of Mr. Freund. 

Wishing you all the continued success 
you so deserve, CHRISTIAAN KRIENS. 

New York, Jan. 25, 1922. 





It is always a pleasure to be permitted 
to contribute my mite to the good work 
done by John C. Freund. May he live 
forever!!! LATHAM TRUE. 

San Diego, Cal., Jan. 17, 1922. 





The Best Musical Publication 


To the Editor of MUSICAL AMERICA: 


I cannot continue to live so far away 
from the music of the world without your 
paper. 

With my check for the year are all my 
best wishes for the best musical publi- 
cation. (Miss) NELSON FELLOWS. 

Elkhorn, Wis., Jan. 18, 1922. 





All the material it MuSsICAL AMERICA is 
copyrighted and may be reproduced only 
when proper credit is given. 
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HUGH S. MARTINDALE 

of Toronto, Can., writes: 
“To my friend and teacher, Madam 
Clara Novello Davies, a maker of art- 
ists, a teacher of teachers, and one of 
God’s noblest women—with gratitude, 
love and devotion.” 





AVA SCOTT 
oi Spray, N. C.: 
Who says the method of placing the 
voice is ‘“‘wonderful.” 


ADA C. HALL 
of Winnipeg, Can.: 


“To my wonderful teacher, Madam 
Clara Novello Davies, with gratitude 
and thanks for valuable advice and help. 
Your loving pupil.’’ 





TRIBUTES FROM TEACHERS 


TEACHING 


The NOVELLO-DAVIES METHO 


IN AMERICA 





CLARA NOVELLO-DAVIES 


Distinguished authority on voice production who has exponents of her method either 
singing or teaching in nearly all parts of the globe. 





Photo by Morse, N. Y. 
HELENE SAXBY 
of Tampa, Fla.: 
“To a wonderful and unique artist and 
teacher, and the kindest of friends. 
With sincere love and appreciation.” 


Studio: 


15 West 67th Street, New York 


Phone 2951 Columbus 





























Photo by Murtella, N. Y. 
JACK E. HILLMAN 
of San Francisco, Cal.: 
“To Madam Clara Novello Davies. An 
inspirational teacher whose artistic in- 
terpretations are unequalled.” 





CLARA S. HERRICK 
of Elmira, N. Y.: 
“To my friend and teacher whose 
method is a constant source of inspira- 
tion and power. Devotedly.” 





CAROLYN WILLIAMS TINGLE 
of Syracuse, N. Y.: 


“With grateful remembrance to Madam 
Clara Novello Davies. The dearest and 
best teacher in the wide, wide world.”’ 
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MASONIC CHOIR BEGINS 
CAREER IN MANCHESTER 





Mabel Garrison and Anna Case Wel- 
comed to City—Local Artists 
Furnish Programs 


MANCHESTER, N. H., Jan. 27.—A 
Masonic chorus of fifty voices has been 
yrganized her. Dr. Clarence O. Coburn 
is president and Alfred E. Plumpton, 
conductor of the organization. 

Mabel Garrison, soprano, appeared in 
recital in Webster Hall, Jan. 20, under 
the auspices of the music department 
of Dartmouth College, and was acclaimed 
by an audience which came from all the 
surrounding parts of Vermont and New 


Hampshire. George Seimonn as accom- 
panist added much to the success of the 
program. 

Anna Case, soprano, who appeared 
here in.recital on Jan. 17, was tendered a 
reception and luncheon by Mabel Edna 
French. About 200 guests were present. 

Mrs. Klara Muehling, soprano, was 
one of the artists at a concert given in 
Nashua. The other artists were Ear] 
Leadbetter of Brown University, Mrs. 
Doris White Whitney, ’cellist, and Mor- 
ris Burroughs, boy soprano. 

William C. Hammond, organist of 
Mount Holyoke College, gave a recital 
at Rollins Chanel, Hanover. The varied 
program was devoted to Beethoven, 
Saint-Saéns, Luili, Gluck and many other 
writers. ve A 
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and PLAYER PIANOS 


“The more I play the Kranich & Bach 
piano the more I marvel at its remarkable 


tonal qualities, in purity and lovely sweet- 
ness, as well as in grandeur and responsive 


? nate 


RANICH & BACH 


Established 1864 


DENTS 


“I marvel 
at its 
grandeur 


and 
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Chicago, January 14, 1922. 
Chicago Daily Journal: 





Kurvenal. 
Chicago American by Herman Devries: 





the genuine artist he is. 





LEADING BARITONE CHICAGO OPERA ASS'N 


RECENT SUCCESS IN TRISTAN AND ISOLDE 


William Beck, who has a fine regard for the Wagnerian spirit, was a splendid 


Beck sang and acted Kurvenal, a real opportunity to display his great talent, like 
He drew a sympathetic figure of Tristan’s old servant 


and his beautiful voice poured forth in opulent and melodious fullness. 


Chicago Daily Tribune by Edward Moore: 


Choir of Savannah Lutheran Church 


UT 





Gains Repute by 


Quality of Its Work 


MULLET MMOLE CUTIE POV ev ini 





Choir of the Lutheran Church of the Ascension, Savannah. 


From Left to Right—Front 


Row, Mrs. W. E. Neve, Mrs. S. C. McCandless, Esther Monsees; Middle Row, Mrs. J. 
B. Thompson, Mrs. C. E. Harrie, Mrs. Franz Hubner, E. S.. Roberts; Back Row, W. 
E. Proffitt, John Y. Dyer, L. B. Fowler, W. T. Clower 


AVANNAH, GA., Jan. 31.—The choir 
of the Lutheran Church of the As- 
cension in Savannah has, under the baton 
of Edward S. Roberts, achieved a high 


reputation for the standard of its sing- 
ing, and among the works it has recently 
produced with success are _ Rossini’s 
“Stabat Mater,’ Gounod’s “Gallia,” 
Stainer’s “Crucifixion” and “The Daugh- 
ter of Jairus,” C. Whitney Coombs’ 
“Hymn of Peace,’ Mendelssohn’s “Hear 
My Prayer,” Barnby’s “Rebekah” and 
Dudley Buck’s “Forty-sixth Psalm.” 
This choir comprises ten voices—six 
women and four men. Mr. Roberts, who 
has now completed his second year as 
choirmaster of the Lutheran Church, was 
formerly organist and choirmaster at 
St. John’s Episcopal Church in this city 
for ten years. He received his early 
musical training in conservatories in and 
around Boston and Providence, and 
studied interpretation and direction un- 
der Jules Jordan, conductor of the Arion 
Club in Providence. Associated with 
him are some of the best known local 
singers, several of whom have been with 
him almost continuously since his ad- 
vent in local musical circles, and who 
deem it a privilege to be under his lead- 
ership. It is a spirit of co-operation and 
earnest endeavor, strengthened with a 
thorough understanding between conduc- 
tor and choir, that has established the 
organization in this community. 
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Beck made a fine hit as Kurvenal. 


Journal of Commerce by Paul Martin: 





Daily News by Maurice Rosenfeld: 
Wm. Beck’s Kurvenal was adequate and 





with commendable dramatic force. 


Beck made a very sympathetic Kurvenal. 


role which the excellent baritone presented with good vocal qualifications and 
A real success. , 





very praiseworthy. It is a sympathetic 


Chicago Evening Post by Karleton Hackett: i 





William Beck made a very good Kurvenal, he is a fine artist. 


The work of William Beck as Kurvenal was admirable. i 
amply colored the vigorous music of the part and his long duet with the dying f 
Tristan was spirited and sincere——Emil Raymond. i 


His powerful baritone 








Mrs. S. C. McCandless, soprano soloist, 
has studied at the New York School of 
Music and Arts and coached with Frank 
LaF orge, Richard Hageman, Victor Har- 
ris and Emilio Roxas. She has appeared 
in concerts and recitals in New York, 
Birmingham, Charleston and Macon. 

The interior of the church was remod- 
eled to accommodate a Skinner three- 
manual organ in 1920, when the chancel 
was altered for the reception of the or- 
gan in conformity with the views of the 
organ builder. M. T. 


McCORMACK AT BENEFIT 








Tenor Gives Recital in Washington for 
School—Hear Edwin Hughes 


WASHINGTON, D. C., Jan. 28.—John 
McCormack appeared in recital for the 


benefit of St. Rose’s Technical School 
The tenor’s program included a varied 
group of songs, all of which were re- 
ceived with enthusiasm by an audience 
that crowded the auditorium. Donald 
McBeath, violinist, assisted, and Edwin 
Schneider was at the piano. Mrs. Hard- 
ing, Archbishop M. J. Curley and other 
prominent persons sponsored the concert. 

Under the auspices of the Society of 
Fine Arts, Edwin Hughes, pianist, gave 
a recital here. On his program were 
works by Fannie Dillon, Homer Grunn 
and his own paraphrase of the “Wiener 
Blut” of Strauss. He was enthusiasti- 
cally received. 





Godowsky to Tour in the Orient 


Leopold Godowsky, pianist, in the fall 
of this year will start on an extensive 
concert trip through the Far East, his 
itinerary including appearances in Japan, 
China and India. Mr. Godowsky’s tour 
includes countries which receive rela- 
tively few visits from great musicians. 





The School of Experience 


An institution where young 
men and women acquiring 
operatic repertotre can 


Individually Interpret 


their roles on the stage of the 
Miniature Theatre under the 
personal direction of Mr. 
Milton Aborn. 


For further particulars 
and catalogue address 
Secretary: 137 West 38th St., New York 
Fitz Roy 2121 
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PENDING LITIGATION 


T is a long time since any statement has issued 

from the office of the Juilliard Musical Founda- 
tion, and the question as to when the bequest of the 
late Augustus D. Juilliard is to be applied to the 
purposes intended has been asked many times. The 
matter again came before the public when a point 
relating to income accumulated from the date of 
Mr. Juilliard’s death to the time when the Founda- 
tion was incorporated was tested in court recently. 
Dr. Noble, the executive secretary, then made it 
clear that the Foundation could not begin to func- 
tion until matters affecting the distribution of the 
estate were cleared up. With litigation pending, 
the contention of Dr. Noble is that any statement 
concerning the plans of the Foundation would be 
better withheld for the present. 

When the terms of the legacy—the greatest in 
the history of music, as it has been called—were 
made known, following Mr. Juilliard’s death on 
April 25, 1919, varying estimates were made of the 
amount that would accrue to the Foundation, the 
highest being placed at $20,000,000. It soon be- 
came plain that the settlement of the estate would 
occupy some time, and it was conjectured that per- 
haps two years would elapse before the Foundation 
began to function along the lines laid down in the 
will, which provided that the Foundation should 
give aid to worthy students of music in securing 
complete and adequate musical education in this 


country or abroad; that it should arrange enter- 
tainments, concerts and recitals of a character ap- 
propriate for the education and entertainment of 
the general public, without profit to the fund; that 
it should aid the Metropolitan Opera in the produc- 
tion of operas. It is nearly three years since the 
death of Mr. Juilliard. The Foundation has been 
incorporated; but legal technicalities still impose 
their barrier. 

Intimations have been given on different occa- 
sions of benefits to descend upon certain worthy in- 
stitutions laboring in the field of music; many pro- 
posals have been advanced for the utilization of the 
fund with the object of securing the maximum of 
artistic and cultural profit. Many months, how- 
ever, may still elapse before the magnificent legacy 
is made available for service to art. Meanwhile the 
musical public awaits some indication of co-ordinat- 
ed plans. 

It might be productive of much good if the 
trustees issued their proposals in definite formula, 
even if any statement at this stage must necessarily 
be in the nature of a progress report. Or is the 
matter strictly sub judice? 





ARTHUR NIKISCH 


N the passing of Arthur Nikisch, music loses 

more than-a@ great conductor. He was a glad- 
iator for newamlsic—the new music of his earlier 
manhood, to be ‘sure, rather than that which we 
now regard as new—but it required the same hardy 
courage and the same proleptic vision to be in the 
van of progress then that it does today. Although 
the firebrand of one generation is frequently the 
conservative of the next, looking backward rather 
than forward once his objective has been achieved, 
there is always the heartening precedent of the 
early radicalness of such men as Nikisch to 
strengthen the hands of the new champions of 
“changeless change,’ even when they fail of in- 
dorsement from the “young men grown old,” as 
they usually do. 

The numerous orchestral leaders who conduct 
without a score pay perhaps unconscious tribute to 
Nikisch, with whom the fashion may be said to have 
originated. He was a master among the masters, 
but his technique, great as it was, never transcended 
his ideals. 


HOMAGE TO SCHUBERT 


CHUBERT, the 125th anniversary of whose 
birth was celebrated on Monday, helds high 
place among the immortals in music. The world 
to-day justly honors him as the greatest of its 
romantic song-writers, for his power to cast the 
spell of his enchantment over the human heart is 
as magical-now as when his lyrics were composed. 
No modern experiments in inverted harmonies or 
fantastic dissonances can diminish the sway of 
his unrivalled melodies, or arrest the charm of 
their exuberance and spontaniety. He wrote for 
the people of the future; for, alas! those of his 
own day would not listen to him, and to-day his 
name finds its lasting memorial in the affection of 
the millions who are inspired by the legacy he has 
left them in his amazing treasures of song. 

The world is too apt to neglect its geniuses un- 
til they have vanished from its sight. This was 
emphatically the history of Schubert. The people 
of his own time were, for one thing, too busy run- 
ning after the superficial music of Rossini; and 
Schubert, too modest to climb on to the housetops 
and proclaim his own merits, was left to pour out 
his soul in matchless lyrics with only a few loyal 
friends for audience, and with bitter poverty as his 
everyday companion. 

What a tragic commentary upon human judg- 
ment it is that this man was at times actually 
starving, while his immortal manuscripts lay ac- 
cumulating dust on the shelves! What irony in 
the fact that his corpse in its coffin was crowned 
by theslaurel wreath so pitilessly denied him un- 
til almost the last moments of his life! The 
world which came after him has reversed the woe- 
ful verdict of his own generation. Rossini’s songs 
have faded; Schubert’s to-day are fresh and 
sparkling, a joy to every man and woman with 
heart-strings attuned to beauty. It was with a real 
appreciation of benefits conferred that many 
music-lovers of the United States joined in pay- 
ing tribute to the composer this week. 
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A Noted “Rigoletto” Taking His Ease after a Particularly, 
Obstinate Convalescence, in Other Words, Titta Ruffo. 
Baritone of the Metropolitan, Whose Recent Indis- 
position Has Left No Mark Upon His Vital Artistry 


Though postponed for some weeks by the artist’s ill- 
ness, the début of Titta Ruffo with the Metropolitan 
Opera Company recently in the réle of Figaro was an 
event for his admirers. Ruffo attributes his recovery 
in part to an intensive course of leisure which he un- 
dertook at the insistence of his physician. 

Cohan—The war song “Over There,” by George 
Cohan, the comedian and producer, in its original man- 
uscript, has been added to the Widener Library collec- 
tion of Harvard University, among poems by Maeter- 
linck and other works inspired by the war. 

McManus—Although Florence McManus is well 
known as a concert soprano, she recently succeeded to a 
new office, when she was elected honorary vice-presi- 
dent of the Symphonic Ensemble of New York. The 
organization is conducted by John Ingram. 

Tetrazzini—An automobile filled with presents from 
admirers of her art is said to have followed Luisa 
Tetrazzini to a London railway station recently, on the 
occasion of her departure for the Continent after an 
especially successful series of appearances in the Brit- 
ish capital. 

D’Alvarez—During a recent visit to Washington, 
Margaret D’Alvarez, contralto of the Chicago Opera 
Association, was initiated into the local chapter of the 
Mu Phi Upsilon sorority. The Rho Beta chapter of the 
order has in the past received into its fold a number 
of musical celebrities. 

Butt—To have received an invitation to appear in 
concert in Honolulu when it was impossible to accept 
was the recent experience of Dame Clara Butt. After 
the artist, with her company, had sailed from Auck- 
land, New Zealand, for Vancouver, came the request 
for an appearance, addressed by radio to her manager, 
Milton Diamond. 

De Reszke—A constant rule of the great tenor 
Jean de Reszke, has been to refuse any fee for singing 
elsewhere than upon the operatic stage or concert plat- 
form. The story is told of the brothers de Reszke being 
embarrassed by the proffer of a blank cheque when they 
sang at a reception of the late Alfred de Rothschild. 
Rather than offend their host they waited until the fol- 
lowing day to return it, torn in two, by mail. 

Bolm—A unique dancing contest was recently engaged 
in by a well known professional dancer and the per- 
formers in a traditional rite, when Adolf Bolm attended 
the Santa Fe fiesta to see the aboriginal dances of the 
Zunis. Arriving too late, Mr. Bolm expressed his dis- 
appointment to the chiefs of the tribe. They remained 
imperturbable until the artist volunteered to do a Rus- 
sian peasant dance for them, when they decided in con- 
clave to reward him with a repetition of the sacred 
dance of the White Eagle. 

McCormic—The task of mastering eight operatic 
réles in one summer was successfully accomplished re- 
cently by Mary McCormic, new soprano of the Chicago 
Opera Association. Miss McCormic relates entertain- 
ingly the circumstances that led to her engagement 
last spring. Urged by college friends to try an audi- 
tion in New York, she forgot the engagement until the 
last moment, when she had set out with friends to 
inspect Grant’ s Tomb. Jumping into a taxicab, she ar- 
rived at the the theater out of breath. “There was no 
time to feel scared,” Miss McCormic explains, when 
asked about “stage fright.” 
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Ey Counterpoint 
i By 


Cantus Firmus 
Emporia, Kan., Is Shocked 


MPORIA—what vision of a serene, idyllic Kansan settlement the name conjures! 

—is disturbed; in fact it is doubted if the picturesque little town will ever regain 
her poise and cha, tity. For.-Emporia has been visited by Pavlowa and her Russian 
Ballet. “A leg sn»-v,.” one indignant Kansan dubbed the performance, and soon the 
village streets, if ..> are to credit the press reports, resounded with vigorous 
denunciations of “ti. d foreigners who come over here to teach us how to run 
ur country and show 2s all sorts of immorality.” 

We are totally unfamiliar with the moral status of this Kansas town, but we rashly 
hazard (fortified by one of Dr. Freud’s pet theorems) that little Emporia is secretly 
a hell-roaring, hallelujah-shouting, pocket edition of ancient Chicago. 

The attitude of outraged innocence is always a damaging confession. 

* * * 
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Some “Critical” Gems 


fey writing of musical criticism, one of the sternest of disciplinary literary tasks, 
is popularly regarded as a pleasant pastime, consisting of the stringing together 
of such phrases as “the large and enthusiastic audience,” “in response to the insist- 
ert applause she gave an encore,” and such words and phrases as “pianistic,” “well- 
rendered,” “splendid interpretation,” “great artistry” and so on. 

Deprived of the aid of these frayed, moth-eaten, meaningless terms the novice 
“critic” (and what society editor or vocal student contributes to the Main Street 
News who forego the grandiose title, Music Critic?) is sure to founder in a tossing 
sea of vapory phrases. 

Our P. J. N. has been keeping a record of some of these well-intentioned efforts 
to break away from the cut-and-dried form of musical reviewing. Every sentence 
stands exactly as it was written, even the spelling is preserved. As these efforts 
are the fruits of writers in a score of States, from coast to coast, the list is a more 
or less valuable commentary on contemporary criticism: 

Tschaikowski’s Andante Cantabile reflected the tenderness of the com- 
poser’s mood in its minor combinations. 

There was a very polite and becoming interchange of complimentary ap- 
preciation between singer and audience. 

Genuine musical effort gets its pleasurable reaction in appreciation. 

He walked calmly to the piano, and then, in a twinkling, as he thumbed 
the piano, he became all animation and loosened all the firey poetry within 
his soul. 

He sang three groups of songs, most of which were in sacred style. 

No matter how pleasing his selections may be, the majority of his audi- 
tors are expectant, almost cold, until the opening bars of a song with which 
they are familiar, then a veritable sea of applause engulfs the house. 

“When the Dew Is Falling,” by Schneider, was given a reception both for 
the singer and the composer. 

When the movements had been interpreted the audience seemed bathed in 
a cathedral hush which it was loth to break, even to express appreciation. 

The chorus was a pleasure to hear as well as to see. 

Inasmuch as the program was composed of popular music, it is no doubt 
permissible to revert to the vernacular, and say that it was a “knock out.” 


C. Addimando gave Godard’s “Serenade a Mabel” as an oboe obbligato. 


Attl at the harp gave Renie’s “Legende.” 
* * * 


Futile Hope 


ONGRESS passed the Anti-Lynching bill last week. The measure, we regret to 

say, will not protect young American composers and artists from the mob 
onslaughts of certain New York music critics. 
ok * * 


Ultra-Modernism Simplified 
[Contributed by P. C. R.] 


On of the “Four Conceits” of Eugene Goossens introduced to New York. over 
the week-end presented the orchestra playing in two keys at the same time. 
The bassoons, violas, ’cellos, basses, harp and tympani held forth in E Flat. The 
rest of the band waltzed more or less blithely through some rhythmic phrases in A. 
“Dance Memories” was the sub-title applied by the composer and the brief sketch 
was evidently intended to suggest recollections on the morning after the night 
before. It was entirely successful. After all why bother about accidentals when 
you can get the same effect by writing in two keys for simultaneous performance? 
x *« * 


Benighted Albion 


ééfT\HIS unhappy country (England) would be as prolific of music as of literary 

composers were it not for our schools of music, where they seize the young 
musician, turn his attention forcibly away from the artistic element in his art and 
make him morbidly conscious of its mechancal conditions, especially the obsolete 
ones, until at last he becomes, not a composer, but an adept in a horribly dull sort 
of chess, played with lines and dots, each player having different notions of what 
the right rules are, and playing the game so as to flourish his view under the noses 
of those who differ from him. Then he offers his insufferable gambits to the public 
as music, and is outraged because I ¢riticise it as music and not as chess.”—G. 


BERNARD SHAW. 
* - * 


Personal Column 


id the chattering two-legged organism who oceupied seats L20-22 with his equally 
unhandsome companion at the “Walkiire” performance last Thursday night will 
meet us in the dark alley on Fortieth Street opposite the Metropolitan at midnight 


Sunday, he will learn something greatly to our benefit. Address, C. F., this office. 
x * x 


A Letter We Like 
My cear Cantus Firmus: 

Let me congratulate you for your reply to Deems Taylor’s attack on the American 
composer. Surely you have written some splendid counterpoint in plain United 
States language that rivals any musical counterpoint Bach ever wrote, and that will 
be greatly appreciated by the American musician. In the language of the baseball 
fan, I want to say “’at a boy” to you, and “eat ’em up.” 


STEINWAY 


OW the memory thrills at the music of the 

Steinway! It stirs thoughts of the long- 

ago years when, even as now, the songs of the 
heart were enriched by its exquisite tones. 


Three-score years ago, even as now, the 
Steinway was the ideal piano. In many a fam- 
ily, the Steinway which grandmother played is 
to-day a cherished possession—its durability a 
tribute to superior craftsmanship. 


Consider the Steinway as a gift to wife or 
daughter or sister—an enduring evidence of the 
noblest sentiment. Nothing could be more ap- 
propriate. Consider, too, that this marvelous 
piano can be conveniently purchased at a mod- 
erate price. 


Illustrated literature, describing the various 
styles of Steinway pianos, will be sent free, 
with prices and name of the Steinway dealer 
nearest you. 


- STEINWAY & SONS 


STEINWAY HALL 


107-109 E. FOURTEENTH ST. 
NEW YORK 


Branches in London, Qincinnati, Dayton and Columbu : 
Loulsville, Ky.; Indianapolis, Ind.; Obarleston and i dy 
bac ie and represented by the foremost dealers threughout the 





The American composer who doesn’t keep up his subscription to MUSICAL AMERICA 
ae isn’t ei J of Lage ge Pe “the ice man,” to which exalted rank Mr. 

aylor has ascribed him, to say nothin c iati i 
ieee tte cae y g of a lack of appreciation for your timely 

May I add a word more and say that the American is working out his salvation 
and his ideals all the same, no matter what is said of him by the would-be composers 
and the critics who do not believe in America. It may take a little time, but why 
should we worry about that? Doesn’t all history show conclusively that it took time 
to produce all the great composers of the past? Beethoven built upon the work of his 
predecessors, and so it has been all the way down to the present time; the present 
is necessarily linked to the past, and the present to the future. Those who condemn 
the American composer remind me of a bit of verse I heard when a child: 


“Man is but a vapor, 
And full of woes: 
He cuts a caper, 
And down he goes!” 


But the American composer will still be here. 
Yours most cordially, 
; _EUGEN PUTNAM, 
Danville, Va. dou ek ae Director of Music, Averett College. 
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Walter Henry Rothwell and composition 
with Rubin Goldmark. 

Mr. McKinley’s compositions include 
works for voice, piano and organ, as 
well as a violin sonata. A short orches- 
tral composition, “Indian Summer Idyl,” 
has been played by the New England 
Conservatory Orchestra under Chad- 
burg, Ill., in 1915. wick, and also by the New York Phil- 
Two years later he harmonic, with Josef Stransky conduct- 
was graduated ing. Last spring a new orchestral poem 
from Harvard of his, “The Blue Flower” won the sec- 
with special honors ond of two prizes offered by Harry Hark- 


ARL McKINLEY, composer, was 
born at Yarmouth, Me., in 1895. He 
began the study of music at the age 
of five, and received the degree of Musi- 


cal Bachelor at 
Knox Conservatory 
of Music, Gales- 


in music. While ness Flagler, president of the New York 
at Harvard, he Symphony Society, for the best orches- 
won- the Francis’ tral works submitted by an American 
Boott Prize in composer. This composition is scheduled 


for performance some time during this 
season, by the New York Symphony. Mr. 
Later he continued McKinley makes his home at present in 
his musical stu- Hartford, Conn., where he is organist 
dies, pursuing his and director of music at the Center 
organ work with Church, as weil as organist of the Strand 
Gaston M. Dethier, Theater. He also conducts classes in 
conducting .with piano, organ and theory. 


1917, with a motet 
for mixed voices. 





Carl McKinley 
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player.”—E. A. Baughan, in the Saturday Review, De- 
cember 10, 1921. 


“There can be no question that this youthful Rus- 
sian player is one of the most musical of violinists. His 
style is of that exquisite delicacy that never fails to appeal 
to British ears, and his equipment is that of an artist of 
the highest rank. He played the Beethoven Concerto 
with entrancing charm, treating the music with a ten- 
derness it all too rarely receives.”—London Morning 


Post, December 5, 1921. 


Strin. 
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: FROM LONDON e) 
= “It is quite intelligible that the young Russian vio- : = 
= linist, Toscha Seidel, should have been rapturously ap- = Hud: 
plauded. Ysaye or Joachim (in his best days) could not | Holy 
have aroused more enthusiasm in Beethoven’s Concerto. | ist, g 
Toscha Seidel’s tone is fascinating, his intonation per- |= Thee 
fect and his technique fluent and easy. Moreover, he |= oa 
has musical feeling and intelligence. In brief, the young S| befor 
violinst is a very promising artist indeed. Great things |= inf 
may be expected of him. We shall hear much of 3 i 
Toscha Seidel in the future, because he is not a mere |£ 
= Cr 
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“In Toscha Seidel, in Beethoven’s Concerto, we 
heard a violinist of real distinction so far as regards 
pure beauty of tone and outstanding technical efh- 
ciency.”—London Daily Telegraph. 
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“Mr. Toscha Seidel gave a remarkably fine per- 
formance of Beethoven’s Violin Concerto, remarkable, 
that is to say, for purity of tone and cleanness of phrase.” 





“Particularly sweet and appealing 














tone.”—London Weekly Dispatch. —London Times. 
gps “For the solo part in the Concerto, a brilliant ex- a 
“Toscha Seidel in his best form.” ponent was forthcoming in*Toscha Seidel, who also 
—London Daily Express. aroused much enthusiasm later.”—Westminster Gazette. I 
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MONTREAL EXTOLS 
ART OF ELLY NEY 


Hailed as “Carpentier of the 
Piano”—Botrel in 
Breton Songs 


MONTREAL, CAN., Jan. 28.—Elly Ney 
geined an immediate success here on 
Jon. 18 in a piano recital at the St. 


Denis Theater. Bad weather inter- 
fered with the attendance, but those who 
were present were enthusiastic over 
Madame Ney’s artistic playing. The 
program included two Beethoven Sona- 
tas and five Chopin numbers, to which 
she added five encores. Evidently im- 
pressed by the Alsatian pianist’s physi- 
cal endurance no less than by her facile 
technique, a local newspaper critic de- 
scribed her as “the Georges Carpentier 
of the piano.” J. A. Gauvin brought 
Elly Ney to Montreal. Brisk applause 





was evoked by her presentation of the 
Chopin Ballade in A Fat, and a Brahms 
Sonata was played with brilliancy. 

Theodore Botrel, composer and singer 
of Breton folk-songs, was accorded a 
rousing reception by an audience of 
Franco-Canadian citizens who packed 
the St. Denis Theater on Jan. 16. Mr. 
Botrel gave an unconventional recital, 
infused with an evident sincerity, which, 
if it lacked the academic poise that some 
desire in their musical events, gained by 
a freedom of stage behavior that was 
decidedly refreshing. 

Dressed in picturesque’ Brittany 
peasant costume which he changed later 
in the evening for the uniform of the 
French army, Mr. Botrel sang interest 
ingly from an extensive répertoire. His 
music chiefly comprised ballads, peasant 
chansons, patriotic lyrics and character 
studies. Despite indifferent accompany- 
ing, Mr. Botrel’s singing and remarks 
evidently pleased the majority. His 
Canadian business is under the direction 
of Louis H. Bourdon. 

The local Young Men’s Hebrew As- 
sociation Orchestra gave its annual con- 


cert on Jan. 14, to an audience composed 
chiefly of friends who gave encouraging 
applause to the players. 

A reception and musicale in which 
Miss Pinsler and Mr. Issacs were the 
soloists, was given by the ladies’ auxil- 
iary of the Shaae Hashomayim congre- 
gation on Jan. 15. BH.’ F. 





Appears in Urbana 


Series 


URBANA, ILL., Jan. 28.—Edward John- 
son, tenor, gave the fourth concert of the 
Star Course at the University of Illinois 
on Jan. 13. The capacity audience which 


greeted the tenor gave him evidence of its 
appreciation for his superb singing. Be- 
ginning with a group of Italian arias, 
Mr. Johnson then added English and 
French songs. Two songs of Pizzetti and 
a work of Strauss in the following list 
were especially liked, and Mr. Johnson 
concluded his program with modern Eng- 
lish songs. The many encores which were 
requested ranged from a “Pagliacci” aria 
to Negro spirituals. F. B. S. 


Edward Johnson 





Edith Baxter Harper and Paul Kefer 
Soloists in East Orange 


East ORANGE, N. J., Jan. 28.—At the 
coneert of the Community Chorus of the 


Oranges on Sunday afternoon, Jan. 15, 
the soloists were Edith Baxter Harper, 
soprano, and Paul Kefer, ’cellist. Mrs. 
Harper made an excellent impression in 
a group of solo songs by Haydn, Ware 
and Stephens, after which she was en- 
cored, and also in the solo part in the 
Gounod motet “Gallia.” The chorus 
numbers included works by Farwell, 
Gounod, Brahms and Gaul, and Mr. 
Kefer played compositions by Lalo and 
Popper. Maleva Harvey was the pian- 
ist. 





Boston Musicians Heard by Lowell Club 
Members 


LOWELL, MaAss., Jan. 28.—Caroline 
Hudson-Alexander, soprano, and Alfred 


Holy, harpist of the Boston Symphony, 
assisted by Hyman Buitekan, accompan- 
ist, gave an interesting recital under the 
auspices of the Down Town Men’s Club. 
Throughout her compositions, Mrs. Hud- 
son-Alexander delighted her audience, 
and Mr. Holy who has been heard here 
before, was‘warmly welcomed back. Mr. 
Buitekan’s work also afforded much sat- 
isfaction. I. F. D. 





Music by Mrs. H. H. A. Beach Featured 
in Cincinnati by Culp Quartet 


CINCINNATI, Jan. 28.—The Culp 
String Quartet, composed of Siegmond 


Culp, first violin; Ernest Pack, second 
violin; Carl Wunderle, viola and Walter 
Heermann, ’cello, assisted by Mrs. H. H. 
A. Beach, composer-pianist, gave a pro- 
gram of chamber music, under the aus- 
pices of the Women’s Club Music Depart- 
ment on Jan. 12. The program was 
chiefly devoted to works by Mrs. Beach, 
and included her Sonata in A Minor for 
piano and violin. This was played by 
the composer and Mr. Culp. Her Theme 
and Variations for flute and string quar- 
tet, the Culp players had the assistance 
of George G. Soeller, flautist. The quar- 
tet in F Sharp Minor for piano and 
strings concluded the program, and was 
greeted with so much applause that Mrs. 
Beach gave as an encore “The Hermit 
Thrush,” one of her most recent composi- 
tions. For the benefit of the MacDowell 
colony at Peterboro,, where several of 
her latest pieces, including “The Hermit 
Thrush at Morn” and “The Hermit 
Thrush at Eve” were composed last 
summer, Mrs. Beach recently gave reci- 
tals at Hamilton and Oxford College, 
Ohio. 





Marion Lovell Sings in Esperanto 


UNION HILL, N. J., Jan. 28.—Unusual 
circumstances surrounded the appear- 
ance here of Marion Lovell, coloratura 


soprano, on Jan. 15. Miss Lovell, as 
soloist at the convention of the Hudson 
County Esperanto Society, sang the first 
verses of “The Last Rose of Summer” 
and “Lorelei” in the original languages, 
English and German respectively, and 
continued the songs in Esperanto transla- 
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Joint or Solo Recitals 


(Season 1921-22 Now Booking 


Management: 


G. LAMSSIES, 1641 Byron Street, Chicago 


tion. Miss Lovell made a_ successful 
Aeolian Hall début in the fall, and the 
charm of her vocalism was less to be 
wondered at than the adaptability of the 
synthetic language to song. She was 
assisted in several numbers by Raymond 
Ellery Williams, who played fiute ob- 
bligatos for her. He also proved him- 
self a solo artist of marked ability in 
Chaminade’s Concertino. Rodney Saylor 
played the accompaniments excellently 
for both artists. Miss Lovell had been 
heard earlier in the month as soloist at 
a concert of the Monday Morning Musi- 
cal Club of Providence, R. I. 





Gadski and Dux Engaged as Soloists at 
Brooklyn “Peace Festival” 


BROOKLYN, N. Y., Jan. 30.—Johanna 
Gadski and Claire Dux, operatic so- 


pranos, have been engaged as soloists 
for the N. E. Sangerbund’s “Peace Song- 
Festival,” to open in a local armory on 
May 29 under the leadership of Dr. Felix 
Jaeger. A chorus of 200 boys’ and girls’ 
voices will be a feature of the three-day 
event, which President Harding has been 
invited to attend. 





Ethel Jones Heard Twice in Davenport 


DAVENPORT, IowA, Jan. 24.—Ethel 
Jones, mezzo-soprano, was soloist at the 
annual meeting of the Iowa Chapter of 
the P. E. O., singing numbers by Gil- 
berte, Bertrand Brown, Gartlan and 
Howard. She was also heard in recital, 
scoring a popular success and being com- 
pelled to add several extra numbers. 


American 
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Pianist 


Co-Recitalist 
Accompanist 
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ACTIVE PROGRAM PLANNED 
FOR MUSIC SETTLEMENT 


Mrs. W. B. Nichols, Chairman of Federa- 
tion Department, Asks for Support 
of Music Clubs 


PEorRIA, ILL., Jan. 30.—The increasing 
and far-reaching activity of the Music 
Settlement Department of the National 
Federation of Music Clubs was described 
recently by Mrs. W. B. Nichols of Kansas 
City, Mo., chairman of the department. 
The work of Swope Settlement, in the 
latter city, is under the supervision of 
the Kansas City Music Club, of which 
Mrs. Nichols is president. 

A new program of activity is now 
being planned, the outline of which, Mrs. 
Nichols said, will soon be presented to 
the state chairman of Settlement Music 
of the Federation, She announced the 
recent appointment to the committee of 
John Grolle of the Music Settlement of 
Philadelphia and Mrs. Catherine Saun- 
ders of the Cleveland Music Settlement 
School. 

The need of co-operation between the 
music clubs of the country and the music 
settlements was stressed by Mrs. Nichols, 
who recently visited many of the latter 
type of schools in the largest cities in 
the East. “Much can be done in addi- 
tion to lending financial aid by the clubs,” 
she said. “This may be done in the way 
of standardizing instruction, providing 
scholarships, supplying the human touch 
and interest which means so much in set- 
tiement work, especially where there are 
so — foreigners, notably talented in 

0 





music, holding out their hands for edu- 
cation, mental, moral, spiritual and 
physical.” 





HEAR YORK CHORISTERS 


Y. M. C. A. Forces Give Annual Concert 
Before Large Audience 


YorK, PA., Jan. 28.—An audience esti- 
mated at 1000 persons attended the 
twelfth annual concert of the York 
Y. M. C. A. chorus, held in the York 
High School Auditorium, and warmly 


applauded the program. Under the lead- 
ership of Urban H. Hershey, head of the 
music department of Lebanon Valley 
College, the chorus sang spiritedly. Most 
of its numbers were unaccompanied. 
Mrs. Alva Shive Wehler, soprano; 
Ralph Garrett, tenor; John H. Eyster 
and V. Chester Smith, basses, were the 
soloists. Evan L. Davies also assisted. 

The officers of the chorus are: A. R. 
Hoffedietz, president; W. Chester Smith, 
vice-president; Walter E. Anderson, re- 
cording secretary; Fred J. Mumma, 
corresponding secretary; William A. 
Stone, treasurer; Preston McCall and 
Lester Crum, librarians; Urban H. Her- 
shey, conductor; Walter H. Beadling, 
assistant conductor, and John Mumper, 
accompanist. 

The following are the members of the 
choir: William H. Reynolds, Walter 
Kirkwood, Walter Anderson, Harry W. 
Beck, Lester Crum, E. S. Ilgenfritz, Wil- 
bur L. F. Mann, Ralph Garrett, Frank 
B. Kissinger, Lewis E. Kissinger, Wil- 
bur E. Leathery, Harry E. Miller, Paul 
McCleary, George Robinson, J. William 
Saylor, James S. McGuire, Fred J. 
Mumma, William H. Musser, C. Ray 
Stum and Ross McDonald, tenors; John 
Eyster, H. A. Bailey, Walter H. Bead- 
ling, A. R. Hoffedietz, Dr. W. A. Pen- 
nington, John A. Fetter, Albert Welsh, 
Clement Weiser, R. Preston McCall, 
Clair S. Rupp, V. Chester Smith, Irwin 
Schroeder, H. B. Seigfried, Harry Ness, 
William Stone, Walter Stout, Mason H. 
Trimble, Charles Strack, Paul Thomas 
and John Trimmer, basses. 


J. L. W. Meck. 








Dean Emil Winkler of Wells College. 
Aurora, N. Y., has engaged the Letz 
Quartet for a concert on March 2. This 
is the third contract signed this season 
by Dr. Winkler with Daniel Mayer. 
Elena Gerhardt will give a Schubert- 
Brahms program at this college on 
Feb. 15. 














Mr. WHITNEY TEW 


presents the REDISCOVERY of the 


METHOD 


3, Octaves of Real Tone—Beautiful, Powerful, 


OLD ITALIAN 


Flexible, Resonant 


together with a Normal Articulation—i. e., natural 


pronunciation, the 


E. GELLENBECK, Secy. 


205 West 57th St., New York City. 
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NOW CHARMS 


EW YORK 


AS ROSINA in “THE BARBER OF SEVILLE” 





MAX SMITH in the New York American: 
“New Soprano Is Quick Winner in ‘Barber’ ”"— 


‘In one of the most sparkling performances of ‘Il Barbiere di 
Siviglia’ heard here in years, MARIA ITVOGUN, CHARM- 
ING HUNGARIAN PRIMA-DONNA, MADE HER LOCAL 
DEBUT, WINNING THE INSTANT APPROVAL OF AN 
AUDIENCE THAT INCLUDED MARCELLA SEMBRICH. 
EXERTED AN IRRESISTIBLE APPEAL.” 


RICHARD ALDRICH in the New York Times: 


“HER VOICE SOUNDED EXQUISITE, OF SWEET AND 
CHARMING QUALITY. Miss Ivogun’s singing is finely fin- 
ished, excellent in style and delivery. Her coloratura has the 
truly spontaneous quality that is essential— it has also delicacy 


and precision. MISS IVOGUN MADE IN EVERY WAY A 
CHARMING ROSINA. She is young, pretty, lively, and arch; 
captivating in her gesture and facial expression, adept in the 
resources of comic action.” 


W. J. HENDERSON in the New York Herald: 


‘Miss Maria Ivogun, Soprano, made her debut as Rosina, and 
DELIGHTED HER HEARERS WITH A VOICE OF BEAU- 
TIFUL QUALITY AND REMARKABLY HIGH RANGE. In 
the Lesson Scene she sang a song made from Strauss’ Waltz, 
‘Sounds from the Vienna Woods.’ SHE SANG IT CHARM- 
INGLY, AND WITH SOME BRILLIANT ORNAMENTA- 
TION.” 


H. E. KREHBIEL in the New York Tribune: 


“MME. IVOGUN IS A RICHLY ENDOWED SINGER OF A 
TYPE WHOSE GREAT EXEMPLARS BELONG TO THE 
PAST—SHE HAD A VOICE OF INGRATIATING TIMBRE 
—HER INSTINCTS ARE MUSICAL—SHE KNOWS THE 
MEANING OF PHRASE AND ITS VALUE.” 


HENRY T. FINCK in the New York Eve. Post: 
“SANG BRILLIANTLY, and acted with animation.” 





Photo by Daguerre ~ 


FRANK H. WARREN in the New York Eve. World: 


“HER VOICE IS OF LOVELY TEXTURE AND HIGH IN RANGE. She sang an E flat with the greatest of ease. A SURE FIRE HIT 
WITH AN AUDIENCE. Miss Ivogun is a dainty, charming person.” 


| Management: WOLFSOHN MUSICAL BUREAU, 8 EAST 34th STREET, NEW YORK 
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= Howard the Nurse, Bada the Shouisky,  teristically exhilarating readings of the ¢¢ ? 9? 
‘tas! CHALIAPINE SINGS and Reschiglian the Lovitzky and Tcer- Fourth Symphony of Tchaikovsky, Mous- BEGGAR S OPERA 
a niakowsky. The organ tones of Jose’ sorgsky’s pictorial piece, “A Night on 
TO PHIL ADELPHIA NS Mardones gave emphasis to the réle of Bare Mountain,” and the flavorful dances HEARD IN EDMONTON 
Pimenn. from Borodine’s “Prince Igor.” 
Gennaro Papi conducted with enthusi- Exception might perhaps be taken to : : 
Exeites His Audience in Réle asm. The settings and costuming were the break-neck pace demanded by the Company Acclaimed in Three- 
7 “ qe in complete harmony with the atmo- conductor in the last movement of the . orks 
of “‘Boris’”—Orchestra sphere of an altogether exceptional his- symphony, but the interpretation as a Days Visit to Cana- 
in R ° Musi torical music drama. The opera was’ whole was rich in sensibilities and the di Citv 
In HUSS1aN sLUSIC sung in Italian, save for Chaliapine, who saad movement was a gem of sensi- lan Ulty 
ILAD mae _ adhered to the original text and invested ility and charm. The rather inconse- EDMONTON. ALBERTA. Jan. 26.—T! 
PH peahaaety Jan. o0. Superb act the Russian tongue with a somewhat un- quential character of the Moussorgsky performances of “The assent Opera” 
Ings shot through with imaginative dis- expected beauty. number was exhibited again in its re- quring a three-days’ engagement at the 
tinction and introspective power, ren- Appropriately enough, Slavic music vival. The Rimsky-Korsakoff orchestra Empire Theater have left an afterglow 
dered memorable the performance of was the concern of the Philadelphia Or- lent the usual allurement to the Borodine of enthusiasm in the hearts of Edmonton 
“Boris Godounoff” given by the Metro- chestra in its concerts given in the Acad- dances. ; citizens. The company surpassed ex- 
politan_ company in the Academy of Mu- emy of Music on Friday afternoon and _ The program will be repeated to-night pectations in the excellence of its per- 
sic on Tuesday evening. Saturday evening. Leopold Stokowski, in a special concert especially addressed formances and the work of the artists 
It was the towering artistry of Feodor wielding the baton once more after his to non-subscribers of the orchestra sea- and the men’s chorus was the finest heard 
Chaliapine which lifted the Moussorgsky mid-winter vacation, contributed charac- son. H. T. CRAVEN. here in many a day. The orchestra, as- 
opera 4 me ere of po are enya A sisted by H. Newman, a fine pianist, and 
That the histrionic gifts o e grea conducted by Sebastian Unglada, did 
Russian basso in the name part had not MILWAUKEE HAILS CHICAGO SYMPHONY excellent work. Especially fine was the 
been overheralded was the prompt ver- playing of Mr. Unglada in his violin solo, 
dict of an enthralled audience. The Stock’ oRe wr" poe he _- aes - ne no “Molly Brazen,” and the harpsichord 
brief scene in which the masterful yet HearsStoce e-Arrangement  ‘ttaight-laced inventions of intellectual effects achieved by the orchestra will not 
terror-haunted Czar makes his first ap- ° . § brilliancy. Then came the old favorites, be forgotten here for a long time. 
pearance in the work sounded the key- of Schumann Work—Re- the rich melodies embodied in the Caprice Alfred Heather, a British tenor, made 
note of a characterization, the psycho- ital bv Kreisl Viennois, the Liebeslied, the “Fair Ros- 4 fine impression in the part of Filch. 
logical appeal of which was overwhelm- ' Cltal by Kreisier ws _ — ae a Sylvia Nellis was a captivating Polly 
ing and unflagging. nie , 0 aries UG. Vawes, whose elody and acted and sang delightfully. Percy 
The most irresistible thrills of the eve- Pers E, = =. pare av had to be repeated. Carl Lamson was a Heming played Captain MacHeath in 
) ning were engendered hy the conscience- SR SYMpaeny, as Te-Ore estrate modest and highly efficient accompanist. dashing fashion and Vera Hearst did 
stricken monarch in the scene within the by Frederick Stock, conductor of the At a concert in the Pabst Theater by fine work in the réle of Lucy Lockit. 
imperial apartment in the Kremlin; but, Chicago Symphony, was a feature of the Milwaukee artists compositions by Carl The company came here under the di- 
) in another vein, commensurate art was recent concert given by that organization. Eppert were featured. Mr. Eppert, a rection of the Elwyn Concert Bureau of 
manifested in the pathos and epic tender- Th ae etait cienihin th “the former pupil of Hugo Kaun, is conduct- Portland, Ore.» with H. McFadden as 
ness of the finale. There was no con- e sympnony, 2 § } ing an orchestra here. Among those manager and was booked over the circuit 
ventionality in the plaudits of a pro- altered form for the first time, is now who appeared were Verna Lean, con- of the Trans-Canada Theaters, Ltd. 
foundly stirred audience. Opera has_ enlarged, enriched, embellished, though tralto; William Middelschulte, organist; During their visit here, the members 
been transfigured into something sug- _ still retaining correct proportions, and is Pearl Brice, violinist; Frank Olin of the company were entertained at tea 
gesting Shakspeare and Sophocles. more sonorous, with more skillful instru- Thompson, pianist, and Mrs. Winogene by the Woman’s Musical Club at the 
The auxiliary performers were seem- mental grouping and substitutions, in Kirchner, accompanist. Mr. Middel- jose of its regular meeting in Memorial 
ingly inspired by the magnetism and short a monumental work of a great ‘Schulte played his well known Chromatic aj), During its tour of the Canadian 
authority of the star. The production master of orchestration. Other features Fantasie ~~ Fugue, the composition ities the company has had a warm re- 
on many counts was extremely brilliant of the program were the first perform- which won the prize of the National ception wherever it appeared. 
and impressive, with second honors as- ance here of d’Indy’s “Istar” and god Federation of Music Clubs. C. 0. S. M. H. T. A. 
suredly accruing to the almost flawless Saéns’ “The Deluge,” which gave a fine ; 
and frequent choral contributions in opportunity for Jacques Gordon, concert- HELENA MARSH IN OTTAWA  f&, Robert Schmitz Completes Tour in 
which the composer’s racial talents are master, as solo violinist. This concert Middle West 
disclosed in their finest flower. was under the management of Margaret Oratorio Society Sings “St. Paul” and : ae 
Margaret Matzenauer was a stately Rice. ' ‘ Club Also Presents Artists E. Robert Schmitz, French pianist, re- 
and rich-voiced Marina; Raymonde De- Fritz Kreisler was greeted at his Mil- turned to New York following a tour 
launois, an infinitely touching Teodoro; waukee recital by an audience which OTTAWA, CAN., Jan. 380.—Helena through the Middle West, where he was 
and Anaian, Audisio, Marie Mattfeld, filled the house from orchestra pit to top Marsh, contralto, was heard in a fine heard in Winnipeg, Milwaukee, Lake 
Paltrinieri and D’Angelo displayed their gallery, with seats on the stage and every song recital in the Chateau Laurier, Forest, Chicago, Marshalltown, Duluth 
skill as genre actors in finely etched por- available inch of standing room occu- under the management of Orme Limited, and other cities. Previous to his start- 
traits of Varlaam, Missail, the Inn- pied. The Mendelssohn Concerto in E_ recently. Her richly sonorous voice ing on his tour, Mr, Schmitz was called 
keeper, the Simpleton and the Police Of- Minor, as he played it, was merely a made a deep impression on the audience upon at a day’s notice to take the place 
ficial respectively. story of beauty and heart appeal, with and, added to her striking interpreta- of Mme. Homer, who was ill, as soloist 
' The voice of Rafaelo Diaz was not en- never a reminder of mere technical tions of certain songs, made of the occa- With the Boston Symphony. _ He gave a 
tirely suited to the demands of Dimitri, virtuosity which stands foremost with so sion a most enjoyable concert. Dr. Her- performance of the “Ukrainian Rhap- 
but his histrionism was effective and his many of the so-called great violinists of bert Sanders of this city was a sym- s0dy,” which he had not even re-read 
Italian diction a delight to the ear. Grace _ the day. ; pathetic accompanist. once since performing it in Paris a year 
Anthony was Princess Xenia, Kathleen Bach’s Suite in E seemed like a page The Oratorio Society, under the con- and a half ago. His performance met 
ductorship of Dr. Sanders gave a fine With such favor that he was recalled 
performance of Mendelssohn’s “Saint seven or eight times. Owing to his 
Paul” on Jan. 16. The soloists, Mrs. J. Many engagements, Mr. Schmitz has de- 
D. Robertson, soprano; Gertrude Philips, cided to lengthen his stay in America 
IN NE contralto; H. W. Summers, tenor; and this season until July. He will hold a 
Wm. Goad, bass, acquitted themselves oe ie sent te _—e for 
. well. J. W. Bearder’s organ accompani- uurope, where he 1s booked for an ex- 
There Are Fifty ments were effective. tensive tour. 
~ The Morning Music Club presented 
BASSES AND BARITONE* Miss Packman, contralto, in recital on Fourth Boston Recital for Reuter 
“Of the Some-one-or-other Opera Co. Jan. 19, assisted by the Quartet of the Besides giving his fourth annual piano 
: Chateau Laurier. The latter group is recital at Boston on Feb. 6, Rudolph 
AND YET—In New York meg .. o a a violin; Reuter will play in New York, in Wheel- 
4 . elen Langdon, ’cello; John Stafford, ing, W. Va., and in the Bortz series in 
THE NEW YORK SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA piano, and R. Wimperis, double-bass. Pittsburgh during the week. At Boston 
Walter Damrosch, conductor The program was in good taste, both the he will present the posthumous Schubert 
D ar} singing and ensemble music being enthu- Sonata in B Flat, Schumann’s “Carna- 
RE-Engaged Fred Patton as soloist for its two Wagnerian concerts, Dec. oth siastically received by the audience. val” and shorter numbers by Rachmani- 
and 9th, 1921 Bae Fs noff, Korngold, Henselt and Liszt. 
AND YET—In New York ‘encore —— — 
THE NEW YORK ORATORIO SOCIETY 
Albert Stoessel, conductor A T iy E N T I O N! 
RE-Engaged Fred Patton for its “Messiah” performance, December 28th, 1921 
AND YET—In New York CLASSICAL and MODERN MUSIC 
| THE NEW YORK ST. CECILIA SOCIETY AT VERY REDUCED PRICES | 
Victor Harris, conductor 
| RE-Engaged Fred Patton as soloist for its first concert of the season, January FINE ARTS IMPORTING CORPORATION | 
| 24th, 1922 , . 
| Depositary Agents for FRENCH MUSIC PUBLISHERS 
| AND YET—In New York And Exclusive Representatives of the LOUVRE MUSEUM, PARIS | 
THE NEW YORK SCHOLA CANTORUM | 130 West 42nd Street, New York Bryant 9800 | 
| ° ‘ | 
Kurt Schindler, conductor A catalogue will be sent upon request 
RE-Engaged Fred Patton for its performance of Bach’s Mass in B Minor, 
February 8th, 1922 | | 
Merit Wins Results Count age te ea SEI A SR | 
i 
FRED PATTON The BELGIAN CONSERVATORY of MUSIC, Inc. 
= Ovide Musin, President-Director 
“The King of Baritones.”-—N. Y. Mail Eminent Teachers and Graded Courses in All Departments. 
An Established Institution Where PROMISES ARE FULFILLED. 
San nme JUST OUT !! OVIDE MUSIN RECORDS 
C Exclusive ar ge poi and Jones emer pod de. Concert—Nightingale Bercense et Pricre—ixztase—Valse i ont 
,@ ‘ i. . ttw omposed and Played by imself. ‘avorites Throughout the World, 2 ches "rice $1.50 
Aeolian Hall, | ality 51 WEST 76th STREET, NEW YORK CITY : 4 
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LEMAN GIVES UP HIS 
ATLANTIC CITY POST 





Friction with Steel Pier Company Causes 
His Resignation from 
Conductorship 


ATLANTIC City, N. J., Jan. 28.—Music- 
lovers among residents and visitors of 
this resort have been excited by the re- 
ports that J. W. F. Leman would not 
be heard this year as conductor of a 


symphony orchestra at the Steel Pier. 
Mr. Leman has had an orchestra at the 
Pier for four years and during his sea- 
sons here has given daily programs of 
steadily increasing worth. The Cham- 
ber of Commerce and other civic organi- 
zations had become actively interested in 
his work. It is said that the Steel Pier 
Company is not in accord with these and 
other business and civic forces in the 
desire to keep the Pier open all winter 


for concerts, in addition to the spring, 
summer and autumn seasons. 





During his weekly trip to New York, 
Mr. Leman was seen by a representative 
of MusIcAL AMERICA and stated definite- 
ly that he would not have anything 
further to do with concerts at the Steel 
Pier. Asked whether his withdrawal was 
caused by pecuniary considerations, Mr. 
Leman said, “I have not even put in a 
bid. I would prefer to leave it to the 
Steel Pier Company to tell why I am 


not to return. I wanted to have win: 
concerts because only by means of th, 
could I hold a personnel of the very b 
players, once I had got it built up. J 
when the committee in charge was 
ginning to make headway with its pla 
the Steel Pier Company developed a p 
zling attitude and I felt it best to wi 
draw entirely.” 





Alice Nielsen, soprano, will begin | 
February concert engagements with 
recital at Providence, R. I., on Feb. 
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Photo by White Studios 
Percy Hemus as Schickaneder in “The Im- 
presario” 


WILLIAM WADE HINSHAW PRESENTS 
ANOTHER SEASON of 


PERCY 





HEMUS 


EMINENT BARITONE 
WITH ‘AN ALL STAR CAST 


“THE IMPRESARIO” 


BY MOZART ENGLISH VERSION BY H. E. KREHBIEL 
ON TOUR SINCE OCT. 8th 


25 


WEEKS 
THIS SEASON 


20 


STATES VISITED THIS SEASON 


32 


WEEKS 
NEXT SEASON 


A HEMUS TRIUMPH 


TOPEKA, KANSAS. 

As man he is magnetic, as actor he is inimitable, 
as singer he commands a mastery of diction that 
is not equalled in its resonance and clarity by 
any singer in America, to hear the man speak 
excites admiration for beautiful inflection and 
articulation in the English language. If Hemus 
were to lose his singing voice, which Heaven for- 
bid, he could become great again in a role of 
teaching the vast majority of American people 
the beauties of their own language.—Journal, 
November 17, 1921. 


KANSAS CITY, MISSOURI. 


Mr. Hemus’ second appearance in greater K. C. 
in “The Impresario” was as successful as his 
first and musically even better. The music is 
extraordinarily difficult and it is a matter for 
congratulation to be able to sing it at all.—Star, 
December 4, 1921. 


KANSAS CITY, MISSOURI. 

Mr. Hemus and his baritone were excellently 
matched to the part and its music—The Times, 
November 25, 1921. 


ATLANTA, GEORGIA. 


Percy Hemus could have carried the perform- 
ance even if his support had been less good. 
Singer and comedian of highest standard, he was 
the outstanding figure—The Constitution, Octo- 
ber 26, 1921. 


SPRINGFIELD, MISSOURI. 

He not only sang his baritone parts with rare 
artistry, but won thunderous applause by his 
truly great acting.—Daily Leader, January 7, 
1921. 


NEWBERN, NORTH CAROLINA. 

Percy Hemus was immense both in song and 
acting. His voice had a resonance that thrilled. 
At times it was like a basso, yet again it struck 
a high baritone.—Morning New Bernian, October. 


GREENVILLE, SOUTH CAROLINA. 

Percy Hemus in the title role was magnificent 
both as a singer and actor.—Greenville News, 
October 25, 1921. 


BOWLING GREEN, KENTUCKY. 

Percy Hemus in the title role gave a most fin- 
ished and convincing portrayal of “The Impre- 
sario” and was a favorite from the beginning. 
Such finished art and fine diction is all too rare, 
and he has a voice of great beauty which he 
uses with consummate skill—Park City Daily 
News, October 15, 1921. 


AKRON, OHIO. 

Percy Hemus furnished the comedy element 
quite as successfully as he sang. No more diffi- 
cult task can be set before a singer than Mozart 
airs. The musical demands are so imperative 
that only the finest of phrasing will pass and Mr. 
Hemus and his company gave to all the airs a 
delightful ease and naturalness.—By Earl Kil- 
leen, October 13, 1921. 


BELLEFONTAINE, OHIO. 

Mr. Hemus proved that he is not only a most 
finished artist of discrimination and culture, but 
an actor of distinction as well. Many sing well, 
others act well, but to combine the two is indeed 
a high art. His English was perfection.—Daily 
Examiner, October 14, 1921. 


CORPUS CHRISTI, TEXAS. 
Mr. Hinshaw showed the greatest tact in choos- 
ing Percy Hemus to sing the title role, as not 


BOOKED BY 


only did his wonderful voice thrill his listeners, 
but the splendid acting of the comedy parts added 
the note that completed the enjoyment of the 
score.—The Times, November 5, 1921. 


BLOOMINGTON, ILLINOIS. 


His gestures were particularly effective. His 
words, both in the speaking part and the songs, 
were so clearly enunciated that not one word was 
lost. He played his role with fine understanding 
and fascinated the audience from his first appear- 
ance.—Pantagraph, December 16, 1921. 


SEDALIA, MISSOURI. 

He displayed a voice rich in quality of wide 
range, entirely living up to his reputation as 
America’s celebrated baritone-—Democrat, No- 
vember 30, 1921. 


BEAUMONT, TEXAS. 


Mr. Hemus is broadly delicate, never clownish, 
but extremely comic. In fine; he understands com- 
edy just as he understands music.—The Enter- 
prise, November, 1921. 


JEFFERSON CITY, MISSOURI. 


It is hard to choose between his singing and 
acting.—Capital, November 30, 1921. 


KIRKSVILLE, MISSOURI. 

His mellow, flexible voice seemed capable of 
anything and it was a personal as well as artistic 
triumph in that his comedy role in the opera 
which brought forth many a laugh did not lessen 
the appreciation of his work as an artist.—Daily 
Express, January 6, 1922. 


CAPE GIRARDEAU, MISSOURI. 

Unquestionably the best comedian ever seen or 
heard here. Hemus is a show in himself.—South 
East Missourian, January 2, 1922. 


ASSOCIATED MUSICAL BUREAUS of AMERICA 








Coit-Alber Musical Bureau Chicago Musical Bureau Southern Musical Bureau Coit-Neilson Bureau Southwestern Musical Bureau 
2443 Prospect Ave. Orchestra Bldg. Healey Bldg. Highland Bldg. Wilson Bldg. 
Cleveland, Ohio Chicago, Ill. Atlanta, Ga. Pittsburgh, Pa. Dallas, Texas 
and William Wade Hinshaw, 1 West 51 Street, New York 
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Joseph A. Farrell 
‘Makes Headquarters 
in San Diego, Cal. 














Joseph A. Farrell, Baritone and Vocal 
Teacher 


SAN Dreco, CAL., Jan. 28.—Joseph A. 
Farrell, baritone and vocal teacher, for- 
merly of Kansas City, now has his head- 
quarters in this city. His wife, who is 
a talented accompanist, and his daughter 
Sarah, who is studying the violin, fre- 
quently appear with him in recitals, Miss 
Farrell assisting with violin obbligatos. 


Though he came of a family of singers, 
Mr. Farrell’s first musical study was 
of the violin, at the Leipzig Conservatory 
and later with Max Bendix in Chicago. 
While he was playing in a theater or- 
chestra he took up the study of voice 
seriously, with Clement Tetedoux. Mr. 
Farrell was appointed professor of vio- 
lin at the University of Kansas, and 
later became professor of both voice and 
violin. Two journeys were made to 
Italy for vocal study with Cortesi and 
Vannini, and following his resignation 
from the Kansas University faculty and 
a period of professional work in Kansas 
City, he spent another year in Paris and 
New York. He then returned to Kansas 
City, and was successful there as an 
oratorio and recital artist, teacher and 
choir director. 


NEW YORK 


Philharmonic 
CONCERTS 


1921 Founded 1842 1922 


In its Bightieth Season the Philharmonic 
Society announces sixty-eight concerts in 
Greater New York: fifty at Carnegie Hall, 


twelve at the Metropolitan Opera House and 
six at the Brooklyn Academy of Music. 


JOSEF STRANSKY 


Conductor 


HENRY HADLEY 
Associate Conductor 


WILLEM MENGELBERG 


Guest Conductor 


ARTUR BODANZKY 


Guest Conductor 





“The hhstory of the Philharmonic Orchestra 
te the history of music in America. 
ames Gibbons Huneker. 


FELIX F. LEIFELS, Manager 
Carnegie Hall, New York 


The Steinway {s the officia) plano of the 
Philharmonic Society 








Mary Jordan in Westfield Program 


WESTFIELD, MAss., Jan. 29.—Mary 
Jordan, contralto, charmed a large audi- 
ence as soloist in the Masonic Choral 
Club’s concert at the Methodist Church 
on Jan. 12. The aria “O Don Fatale,” 
several ballads, and a number of Negro 
spirituals were included in her music, 
and encores were freely demanded. Cho- 
ruses by the club added to the interest 
of the evening. 





Heifetz Recital Heard by Large Audi- 
ence in Lansing 


LANSING, MICH., Jan. 28.—The largest 
audience of the Philharmonic Course 
series gathered at Prudden Auditorium 
to hear Jascha Heifetz, on Friday, Jan. 
13. His program included MHandel’s 
Sonata in D, Bruch’s G Minor Concerto 
and two groups of shorter numbers, and 
was augmented by the many encores re- 
quested. Among the many recent local 
recitals was that given by the Junior 
Music Club, composed of students of 
Mrs. Grace Inman Morford. Three girls’ 
societies, the Junior Charity Club, the 
Thetalian and Sigma Phi gave a joint 
program at the meeting of the Women’s 
Clubhouse Association on Jan. 12. P 

, A 





Lashanska Sings for First Time in 
Topeka 


TOPEKA, KAN., Jan. 30.—The recital 
of Hulda Lashanska, who was heard for 
the first time here, was one of the finest 
musical events of the season and at- 
tracted a large and cordial audience. 
The singer appeared under the direction 
of Henry J. Dotterweich. She impressed 
her audience as a singer with a 
voice of great beauty. Miss Lashanka’s 
recital was the first one of importance 
in several weeks and her welcome was 
genuinely enthusiastic. = + 





Walter Chapman in Memphis Recital 


MEMPHIs, Jan. 28.—Walter Chapman, 
pianist, appeared in recital on Jan. 14 


under the auspices of the Memphis Piaro 
Teachers’ Association under the man- 
agement of Mrs. Jason Walker. He 
played Cadman’s Sonata in G Minor, 
heard for the first time here, and several 
Chopin numbers, the most appreciated 
of which was the polonaise in A Minor. 
A large audience vigorously applauded 
his solos. G. W. 





Iowa Band Chooses Indian as Leader 


CHARLES CiTy, IowA, Jan. 29.—The 
band at Red Oak, Iowa, has engaged as 
its leader a Winnebago Indian, Whipple, 
who is a talented musician and a gradu- 
ate of the Carlisle School for Indians. 
He comes to Red Oak from Decatur, 
Neb. » & 





Marie Tiffany Sings in Tyler, Tex. 


TYLER, TEX., Jan. 28.—An attractive 
personality was disclosed in the recent 
recital of Marie Tiffany, soprano of the 
Metropolitan Opera Company, at the 
High School Auditorium. Her numbers, 
from the French songs with which she 
began, to her lighter extras such as 
“Carry Me Back to Ole Virginny,” were 
heartily applauded. The singer seemed 
to command both the approbation and 
the affection of her hearers. 





Pablo Casals Plays at Middlebury 
College 
MIDDLEBURY, VT., Jan. 29.—Pablo 


Casals, ’cellist, was the artist appearing 


in the third of the series of concerts at 
Middlebury College on Jan. 11. The 
performer’s fluent and vital style de- 
lighted his auditors. The concert series 
has been arranged by a committee on 
student activities, of which Lewis J. 
Hathaway, director of the college music 
department, is a member. 





Leman Conducts Philadelphia Women’s 
Orchestra in Concert 


SWARTHMORE, PA., Jan. 29.—Much in- 
terest was shown in the concerts given 


here on Jan. 19 by the Women’s Orches- 
tra of Philadelphia, under the baton of 
J. W. F. Leman, conductor of the Steel 
Pier symphony concerts in Atlantic City. 


It is ae» new organization, whose execu- 
tive head is Mabel Swint Ewer of this 
town. Mrs. Leman is one of the double 
bass players. An ambitious program 
was presented with the “Fingal’s Cave” 
Overture of Mendelssohn, a suite from 
the Leoni opera, “L’Oracolo,” the ballet 
music from Tchaikovsky’s “Sleeping 
Beauty” and the Svendsen “Coronation” 
March as the orchestral numbers. The 
soloists were John Barclay, English 
baritone, who gave an aria from “Faust,” 
and Florence Hanele, the concertmaster, 
who played the Vieuxtemps Ballade and 
Polonaise for violin. The presentation 
of such a program was made possible 
by the previous orchestral experience of 
most of the players of the ensemble. 





Harriet Van Emden and Paul Kochanski 
at White House 


WASHINGTON, D. C., Jan. 28.—Harriet 
Van Emden, soprano, and Paul Kochan- 


ski, violinist, gave a musical program, at 
White House on Jan. 19, after the dinner 
at which the representatives of other 
nations were entertained by the Presi- 
dent and Mrs. Harding. Mrs. Marshall 
Field, who was one of the guests, en- 
gaged Miss Van Emden and her accom- 
panist, Florence Harvey, for a concert 
at her Washington home. 





Received by President Harding 


Mrs. E. B. McConnell, New York voice 
teacher, was recently received, with her 
daughters, Marie and Harriett, sopranos, 
by President Harding. Senator and Mrs. 
Poindexter entertained at a box party 
at Keith’s Theater, Washington, D. C., 
in honor of the appearance there of the 
Misses McConnell recently. 





Among the artists who are using 
Lynnel Reed’s latest song, “A Clear Mid- 
night,” are Minnie Carey Stine, soprano, 
and Marcus Kellerman, baritone. 





MARION TELVA IN ST. LOUIS 





Contralto Returns to Home City as Sym- 
phony Soloist 


St. Louis, Jan. 29.—At the eighth pair 
of concerts by the St. Louis Symphony 
recently, Marion Telva, contralto of the 
Metropolitan, and formerly a resident of 
this city, was the soloist. The artist sang 
with orchestral accompaniment arias 
from Gluck’s “Orfeo” and from “Samson 


and Delilah,” with excellent voice of 
velvety quality. The artist was received 
most enthusiastically, receiving a rous- 
ing welcome at both concerts. 

The program was opened with a stately 
performance of the Overture to “The 
Magic Flute” by the orchestra,-under the 
conductorship of Rudolph Ganz. Schu- 
mann’s Fourth Symphony was given a 
most eloquent reading, the “Romanze” 
movement being one of the most beautiful 
things heard in the season. Ernest 
Bloch’s “Winter” and “Spring” and the 
“Entrance of the Gods” from Wagner’s 
“Rheingold” completed the program. Two 
very large audiences were in attendance. 

The tenth “Pop” concert, given by the 
Symphony on Jan. 8, filled the Odeon 
again. Goldmark’s “Sakuntala,” the 
Tchaikovsky “Caprice Italien,” two Saint- 
Saéns numbers, and the Suite “Caucas- 
ienne” by Ippolitoff-Ivanoff, the last 
given for the first time here, were the 
principal orchestral numbers. The solo- 
ists was Emma Patton Hoyt, soprano, 
who displayed a very pleasing voice and 
received a hearty greeting. She sang an 
aria from Massenet’s “Manon” and then 
a group of four songs. “Pensée.” “Sere- 
nade,” “A Memory” and “Love Shall Be’’ 
by Rudolph Ganz, with the composer at 





the piano. Mr. Ganz shared in the ap- 

plause. H. W. C. 
All the material in MusIcAL AMERICA is 

copyrighted and may be reproduced only 


when proper credit is given. 
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ROM out its soul of perfect 
mechanism and in a voice of un- 
surpassed tonal harmony the 
Weaver lends new melody to the 


For over half a century it has been the 
privilege of the House of Weaver to build 
instruments to meet the most exacting and 
critical demands of professional musicians 
and music lovers from all over the world. 
There is not a civilized country on earth 
where the harmonious voice of the Weaver 


of Weaver 
craftsmen who are masters in pianoforte 
They have spent their lives ac- 
complishing the Weaver per fection. 
very existence is bound up in Weaver tra- 
This pride-in-work, f ius the best 
materials money can buy, 
abled the Weaver to hold, for so many 
years, its enviable position as a work of 


Catalogue on request 
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F REY, Violinist 


“NO BIGGER, BROADER, MORE LUSCIOUS <3 THAN SHE DREW FROM HER INSTRU- 
[ MENT IS WITHIN MEMORY.” 


New York Evening World. 


Exclusive Management 


DANIEL MAYER 


Aeolian Hall 
New York 
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Recitals and Oratorio Bring 
Long List of Visiting Artists 


DUS TATTLE LLLP 


HICAGO, Jan. 24.—Magdeleine du 
Carp, pianist, was heard in recital at 
the Blackstone on Sunday, Jan. 22, in 
a program that embraced the classic 


and the ultra-modern. Mme. du Carp 
possesses the requisite delicacy and the 
personality for present day works and 
she was at her best in numbers by Fauré, 
Debussy and Cyril Scott. She has a 
light touch and vivid insight. The Cho- 
pin B Flat Minor Sonata was lacking 
in climactic strength but in the mild 
interpretation accorded it by Mme. du 
Carp it was none the less a beautiful 
number. The Mozart “Pastorale 
Variée” and a group by Rameau, Couper- 
in and Scarlatti were also given. 

Cathal O’Byrne, tenor, presented a 
program of Irish melodies at the Illinois 
Theater, displaying a light voice, unpre- 
tentious manner, and a sincerity that 
gained him much applause. He was as- 
sisted by Mme. Charlotte Silverson-Fore- 
man, pianist, who gave mature inter- 
pretations of numbers by Chopin, Mac- 
Dowell, Grainger and Cyril Scott. Cece- 
lia Young, harpist, was also heard. 

Inna Roubleff, pianist-composer, Nina 
Koshetz, soprano of the Chicago Opera, 
and Nahum Benditzky, ’cellist, made a 
joint appearance at Orchestra Hall on 
Jan. 23. Compositions by Mme. Roub- 
leff and Mme. Koshetz provided the chief 
point of interest. The former, who is 
said to be a prize winner of the Petro- 
grad Conservatory, introduced a group 
of piano brevities, unmistakably Rus- 
sian in atmosphere and filled with con- 
viction and sympathy. They are melodi- 
ous works, free from extravagance, and 
as played by Mme. Roubleff they were 
highly expressive. Mme. Koshetz was 
heard in “Three Songs of Happiness” 


of her own composition. They are in 
flamboyant style and were given a 
spirited presentation. Mr. Benditzky 
played three numbers by Mme. Roubleff 
in which he evoked tone that was occa- 
sionally full and warm. His work, how- 
ever, was marred by uneven technique. 

Estelle Liebling, soprano, and Edna 
Richolson Sollitt were heard in recital! 
at Kimball Hall on Jan. 24. A light 
pure voice of subtle values gave admira- 
ble effect to Miss Liebling’s presentation 
of songs by Brahms and Schubert, and 
she sang in agreeable style a group of 
modern works in which Debussy, Ravel. 
d’Erlanger and Szule were represented. 
Her tones were richly shaded and her 
softer passages were gracefully done. 
Richard Hageman afforded highly dis- 
criminating accompaniments. Mrs. Sol- 
litt played a Brahms Rhapsodie, a Doh- 
nanyi Caprice and numbers by Weber, 
Cui and Chopin with understanding but 
with varying degrees of technical attain- 
ment. 

Lillian Eubank, mezzo-soprano; Lois 
Johnson, soprano, and James Hamilton, 
tenor, sang the principal parts in a 
presentation of “The Children’s Cru- 
sade” by Pierné with the Haydn Choral 
Society at Orchestra Hall on Jan. 24. 
Miss Eubank sang with full, dramatic 
voice, giving a worthy interpretation of 
the music of Alain. Miss Johnson’s 
voice is of exceptionally pure texture, 
and of fine lyric quality throughout. 
Mr. Hamilton sang ably the part of the 
Narrator. The chorus, aided by students 
of St. Xavier Academy,ybrought out the 
beauties of Pierné’s music under the 
leadership of Haydn Owens, and mem- 
bers of the Chicago Symphony and Wil- 
helm Middelschulte, organist, furnished 
the accompaniments. 





SOLO CHOIR SUCCESSFUL 





Woodwind Ensemble Assists in Second 
Concert of Polyphonic Singers 


CHICAGO, Jan. 28.—The second appear- 
ance of the Chicago Solo Choir under 


the leadership of Eric DeLamarter was 
made in Lyon and Healy Hall on Jan. 
25. This organization is composed of 
twenty vocalists who sing. without ac- 
companiment. In directness of attack, 
adherence to pitch, and meticulous atten- 
tion to the intricacies of polyphonic mu- 
sic they prove their musicianship and 
earnestness of purpose. 

Four madrigals by Palestrina opened 
the program and were sung with spirit. 
The “Trois Chansons” by Debussy fol- 
lowed, revealing excellent treatment of 
the difficult part songs. The Woodwind 
Ensemble, composed of five players, gave 
a Suite by Fevrier, displaying a high 
quality of individual work. The two or- 
ganizations joined in three numbers, the 
“Spirit of Night” by Bantock, Elgar’s 
“Go, Song of Mine,” and “Pipes of Pan” 
by DeLamarter. 





Musicians’ Club Hears French Works 


CuHIcAGo, Jan. 28.—A _ program of 
French compositions was heard by the 
Musicians’ Club of Women at Fine Arts 
Hall on Jan. 23. Anna Hanschmann, 
pianist, played the “Rigaudon” from 
“Le Tombeau de Couperin” by Ravel, the 
Saint-Saéns Toccata, and numbers by 
Rameau and Debussy. Malvina Niels- 
son played violin works by Debussy and 
Chaminade-Kreisler. Esther Muenster- 
mann gave three songs by Augusta 
Holmes, and Ethel Benedict sang a 
group by Szulc, Staub and Poldowski. 
The Serenade from Delibes’ “Le Roi l’a 
dit” was given by the two singers. 





Chicago Musical College Faculty Mem- 
bers Fill Dates 

CHICAGO, Jan. 28.—Louis Victor Saar, 
pianist of the faculty of Chicago Musi- 
cal College, gave a recital of his own 
compositions at Racine, Wis., on Jan. 17. 
Edward Collins, pianist of the faculty, 
gave a recital in Manitowoc, Wis., on 
Jan. 24. Moissaye Boguslawski was 
soloist with the Chicago Theater Sym- 
phony, Nathaniel Finston, conductor, on 
Jan. 22, playing the Liszt “Hungarian 


Fantasie,” which was then reproduced 
by the Duo-Art. Clarence Eddy, or- 
ganist, gave a recital at Hamilton, Ohio, 
on Jan. 23, officiating at the opening of 
a new organ in the Methodist Church. 





Ruth Bradley in Tour of Illinois 


CHICAGO, Jan. 30.—Ruth Bradley, 
pianist, made a tour of Southern Illinois 
last week, playing in five cities in five 
days. She gave a recital in Centralia 
on Jan. 23, playing numbers by Chopin, 
Liszt and Debussy and met with marked 
success. Her other dates were Duquoin, 
Jan. 24, Herrin, Jan. 25, Carbondale, 
Jan. 26, and Salem, Jan. 27. Joel Lay, 
baritone, was assisting artist. Miss 
Bradley’s February dates include con- 
certs in Cairo and Harrisburg, Ill., and 
Chester and Janesville, Wis. 





Cecile de Horvath ta Play Husband’s 


Composition 


CHIcAGo, Jan. 28.—A Barcarolle by 
her husband will be played by Cecile de 
Horvath, pianist, at her recital on Feb. 
19 under the management of F. Wight 
Neumann. Zoltan de Horvath is not a 
professional musician and has never 
taken lessons in composition, but his 
“Gigue” and “Hommage a Chopin” for 
piano, have been accepted for publication 
by the Theodore Presser Company. The 
program will also include the rarely 
heard Scherzo in E by Chopin. 





Mrs. Winter Sings at Sisson Musicale 


CHICAGO, Jan. 26.—Louise Hattstaedt 
Winter, soprano of the American Con- 
servatory faculty, and Mary Cameron, 
pianist, were soloists at the Sisson Musi- 
cale on Jan. 22. Mrs. Winter sang the 
aria “Non so piu” from the “Marriage 
of Figaro” and songs by Sowerby, 
Grainger, Loomis and Logan. Miss 
Cameron played a Bach-Busoni Chorale 
and Godowsky arrangements of works 
by Correlli and Rameau. 





Mary Welch Has Active Concert Season 


CHICAGO, Jan. 28.—The January dates 
of Mary Welch, contralto, included ap- 
pearances before the Englewood 
Woman’s Club, the Association of Com- 
merce Glee Club, the Mu Phi Epsilon 
sorority, Chicago Athletic Club, two reci- 
tals at Wilmette and a joint appearance 


with Jacques Gordon, violinist in Chi- 
cago. In December she sang the “Mes- 
siah” with the United German Choir and 
with choral organizations in Wilmette 
and Richmond, Ind. 





JOSEF HOFMANN HEARD 
AT SYMPHONY CONCERTS 





Pianist Gives Fine Performance of “Em- 
peror” Concerto—Stock Interprets 
Brahms Symphony 


CHICAGO, Jan. 30.—Josef Hofmann re- 
turned to prove his mastery of the piano 
in two concerts with the Chicago Sym- 
phony at Orchestra Hall on Friday and 
Saturday. It seemed as though the pian- 
ist had never played so well; his tech- 
nique was colossal, his tone clear and 
ringing. The performance was an ob- 
ject lesson in pianism, and when the 
player finished the audience paid him 
just tribute. Mr. Hofmann chose for 
his number the Beethoven “Emperor” 
Concerto. 

Brahms’ First Symphony was given 
by Mr. Stock with a full realization and 
appreciation of its contents. Five brief 
pieces by Domenico Scarlatti, as refur- 
bished by Vincenzo Tommasini in 1915, 
were given for the first time here and 
made excellent music. 

The popular program of Jan. 26 in- 
cluded Goldmark’s “Country Wedding” 
Symphony, the Overture to “The Bar- 
tered Bride” by Smetana, Herbert’s Irish 
Rhapsody, and numbers by Moszkowski 
and Tchaikovsky. The Symphony was 
given a fine interpretation and the Her- 
bert number proved one of the most popu- 
lar on the program. E. R. 





REUTER AND GORDON PLAY 





Give First of Series of Sonata Re- 
citals 


CHICAGO, Jan. 21.—An evening of thor- 
ough enjoyment was experienced in the 
first of the series of sonata recitals pre- 
sented by Rudolph Reuter, pianist, and 
Jacques Gordon, violinist, at Kimball 
Hall on Jan. 18. These artists combine 
in a high degree the qualities of excep- 
tional attainment in individual effort and 
perfect accord in their work together. 

The Beethoven Sonata in F was given 
a fine performance with a fluent singing 
tone in the violin and a warm presen- 
tation of the piano part. The Brahms 
Sonata in G drew upon both artists for 
their finest efforts, the first movement in 
particular being done with dignity, mas- 
sive outline and wealth of detail. The 
Sonata Virginianesque, Op. 7, by John 
Powell, proved an entertaining number 
that called for a display of technical 
ability by both players. 





Olive June Lacey Heard with Little 
Symphony 


CHICAGO, Jan. 28.—Olive June Lacey, 
soprano, was soloist with the Little Sym- 
phony, George W. Dasch, conductor, at 
Irving Park on Jan. 20. She sang num- 
bers by Vanderpool, Curran and others, 
accompanied by Beulah Taylor Porter. 
On Jan. 22 Miss Lacey gave a concert 
at Oak Park Club, singing the aria “De- 
puis le jour” from “Louise” and a mod- 
ern English and American group. 





Arthur Dunham Leads Tivoli Orchestra 


CHICAGO, Jan. 28.—Arthur Dunham, 
conductor of the Boston Opera Company 
last season, has accepted a position as 
conductor of the Tivoli Theater Orches- 
tra. Mr. Dunham was founder and con- 
ductor of the Chicago Philharmonic Or- 
chestra, and during the past ten years 
has led the Lyric Glee Club of Milwaukee 
and the Glee Club of the Chicago Associ- 
ation of Commerce. 





Schubert and Renk in Club Concert 


CHICAGO, Jan. 24.—Richard Schubert, 
tenor of the Chicago Opera and Fritz 
Renk, violinist, appeared before the Ger- 
man Club on Jan. 14. Mr. Schubert 
sang an aria from “Valkyrie” and a 
group by Strauss. Mr. Renk played 
Wieniawski’s “Rondo Elegant,” Dawes’ 
“Melody,” and other numbers, Otto 
Beyer was at the piano, 


In Music, Specialization 
Narrows Range of Art 
Says Jessie Christiar. 
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Jessie Christian, Coloratura Soprano 


CHICAGO, Jan. 28.—Specialization, 
which has come to be the keynote i: 


many affairs of the world to-day, has no 
place in music, is the opinion of Jessie 


Christian, coloratura soprano, who has 
been successful in concert and recita! 
work, oratorio and opera. Miss Chris- 


tian believes that the highest service t 
art lies in the cultivation of one’s powers 
in all directions. Her success in the past 
few years under the management ot 
Harrison and Harshbarger seems to bear 
out her contention. 

“The artist who devotes his entire 
energies to one phase of music closes the 
door to the real aim of art,” says Miss 
Christian. “The singer especially wil! 
find himself sinking into a rut if he does 
not give variety to his work. Audiences 
will grow cold to a singer who has only 
one medium of expression. My own ex- 
perience has been that it pays to develop 
one’s gifts equally and not to sacrifice 
any opportunity for artistic advance- 
ment.” 

Miss Christian’s knowledge of opera 
has been a boon to the Chicago Opera 0: 
more than one occasion. At a few hours 
notice she was able to substitute for 
Mme. Galli-Curci when the latter was 
taken ill, some seasons ago, before a 
scheduled performance of “Les Hugue- 
nots.”” Without rehearsal she filled the 
breach ably and won the praise of Cleo 
fonte Campanini. On another occasio! 
Miss Christian was filling a concert e1 
gagement when she was suddenly called 
upon to sing an oratorio réle in a fes 
tival series. Her knowledge of the lead 
ing oratorios stood her in good stea: 

She made her first appearance on th: 
opera stage in Bordeaux, France, and 
followed this with engagements at th 
National Opera, singing the leadi! 
roles in “Rigoletto,” “Faust” and oth: 
operas. She is now on a concert tou 


of the Middle West. 





Hand’s Orchestra in Initial Program 


CHICAGO, Jan. 28.—An orchestra co! 
ducted by Armin F. Hand gave a conce! 
in North Side Turner Hall on Jan. 22 
Enrico Sebastiani, tenor, was soloist 
singing the Arioso from “Pagliacci” a1 
“OQ Paradiso” from “L’Africaine.” T! 
orchestral numbers included Liszt’s “L« 
Préludes,” “Finlandia” by Sibelius, a 
the “Tannhauser” Overture. 
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CIVIC ORCHESTRA PLAYS 





Development Shown by Third Program 
of Season’s Series 


CHICAGO, Jan. 24.—The Civic Orches- 
tra was heard in its third program of 
the season at Orchestra Hall on Jan. 22. 
This organization, composed of younger 
musicians of Chicago, is adding to its 
strength and popularity with every ap- 
pearance. Frederick Stock, Eric De- 
Lamarter and George Dasch have worked 
with the organization with excellent re- 
sults. If anything is lacking, it is a con- 
sciousness of merit that would lend bold- 
ness and authority to the work of the 
orchestra. 

This weakness was noticeable on Sun- 
day in the “Rienzi” Overture and the 
Berlioz “‘Rakoczy March.” An excerpt 
from the Bach Suite No. 3 was finely 
given. “Max and Teckla,” from d’Indy’s 
“Wallenstein” Trilogy showed under- 
standing and firmness in execution. Other 
numbers were the Overture to Humper- 
dinck’s “Hansel and Gretel” and the 
“Spinning Wheel of Omphale” by Saint- 
Saéns. Dorothy Bell, harpist, was solo- 
ist, playing in excellent style the Chorale 
and Variations by Widor. Mr. Stock and 
Mr. DeLamarter conducted. 





In (hicago Studios 








Chicago. Jan. 30 


Piano pupils of Heniot Levy of the 
American Conservatory were heard in 
recital in Kimball Hall on Saturday 
afternoon. The principal numbers were 
the Liszt Concerto in A, Richard Hire; 
Tchaikovsky Concerto, Joseph Brink- 
man; Chopin E Minor Concerto, Etta 
Blonstein; Liszt Polonaise, Florence 
Forst; Debussy A Minor Prelude, Flor- 
ence Hutton; and the Chopin G Minor 


Ballade, Elaine Burgess. Others taking 
part were Lois Gornall, Charlotte Weiss, 
Edith Mazur and Jeanette Epstein. 

Students of Carl Craven gave a reci- 
tal in Fine Arts Hall on Jan. 24. The 
numbers included the “Vissi d’Arte” 
from “Tosca,” Edyth Berry; numbers by 
Watt and Rogers, Alma Schulz; aria 
from “Elijah,” Floyd Carter; “Di Pro- 
venza” from “Traviata,” Wilfrid Cush- 
ing; aria from “Hérodiade,’” Emma 
Hammer; excerpts from the “Persian 
Garden” by Lehmann, James de Young, 
and songs by Ferrata and Di Nogero, 
Edna Worrell. 

Students of the Lyceum Arts Con- 
servatory appeared in recital on Jan. 24. 
Vassie Darnelle sang numbers by Ross 
and Verdi, and Honor Winer gave songs 
by Hageman and Debussy. Marguerite 
King, pianist, played a Chopin group, 
and Mabel Grist, violinist, played works 
yy Drdla and Godard. 
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Pupils Prepared for the Opera 
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American Temperament Brings Opera 
Success, Declares Vittorio Trevisan 
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HICAGO, Jan. 28.—The American 

vocal student is peculiarly gifted for 
an operatic career, according to Vittorio 
Trevisan, vocal instructor, bass of the 
Chicago Opera Association. The matter 
of temperament and personality are two 
of the chief factors in the making of a 
stage career, and Mr. Trevisan finds 
these qualities conspicuous in young 
Americans. 

“There is an independence about the 
student in this country that you seldom 
find abroad,’ commented Mr. Trevisan. 
“There is no such thing as respect or de- 


votion to tradition. This characteristic, 
when it is properly guided, is the most 
valuable thing on the stage. It gives 
the artist individuality, and that is what 
audiences want. The originality of 
Americans is striking even in their 
student days. They have ideas of their 
own, and they want to express them. A 
character in an opera often undergoes a 
complete transformation when it is 
played by an American singer. That is 
what makes Americans so successful in 
opera abroad. The foreign singer is 
trained to do things as they have been 
done for a generation or more; he ac- 
cepts the precedent as binding, and 
would not dare to make alterations. Then 
the American artist comes along, looks 
at the character from his own viewpoint 
and new life is blown into the rédle. 
“Of course this valuable characteristic 
is not without its dangers :f carried to 
excess. There must be proper control 
and guidance or else the young mind 
would run wild with its own ideas. In 
studying an operatic réle the work of 
artists who have become famous must 
not be overlooked. There is room for 
the individuality of all, but the purpose 
of the composer must be thought of, too. 
This requires study, and the young 
American is. very impatient. If the 
student has a voice at all he is anxious 
to use it at once, without waiting for 
the mature cultivation that means real 
art. It is this that the teacher has the 





Vittorio Trevisan, Bass of Chicago Opera 
and Vocal Instructor 


gréatest difficulty in accomplishing—to 
persuade the pupil to wait until his work 
is ripe. American voices are the finest 
in the world, but the American student 
should cultivate poise and patience. That 
will make them the world’s greatest opera 
stars.” 

Mr. Trevisan has been a member of 
the Chicago Opera for ten years, and 
prior to that time sang with the prin- 
cipal companies of Europe. His work 
this season in “The Barber of Seville,” 
“The Jewels of the Madonna,” “Bohéme” 
and “The Girl of the Golden West” has 
been noteworthy. Among his pupils who 
have achieved success in opera are Mary 
McCormic, Melba Goodman and Fran- 
ces Paperte of the Chicago Opera, Gae- 
tano Viviani of the San Carlo Opera 
Company, and Arthur Boardman of the 
Dunbar Opera Company. 





Violin pupils of the Sherwood Music 
School were presented in recital on Jan. 
27. Charles Weilitz played the “Fan- 
tasia Pastorale”’ by Singelée, Charles 
O’Donnell gave the Handel “Bouree,”’ 
and Mary Mott played “Adoration” by 
Felix Borowski. Others taking part 
were Mary Roberts, Jane Stewart, 
Charles Ebert, Violet Pettit, John Fay, 
Edna Lang, Elain Borden, George Men- 
denhall, Eleanor Marshall, Carrol Gaige, 
Raymond Bishop, Louise Pearce, Joseph 
Herr and Violet Russell. An ensemble 
number followed the program. 

A student recital was given on Jan. 
27 by the United States Veterans’ School 
of Music, the program being presented 
by ex-service men who are taking voca- 
tional training in music. The soloists 
were Alonzo Pates, Harry Leonard and 
Wilbert Petersen, vocalists, and John 
Alden, pianist. A string trio composed 
of Alexander Harley, violin, Clarence 
Yeaw, ’cello, and Henry Meis, harp, was 
heard, and a student orchestra conducted 
by Karl Schulte played the Overture to 
“Poet and Peasant” by Suppé and the 
Meyerbeer “Coronation March.” 

Adelaide Anderson of the faculty of 
Chicago Musical College, and Olga Gates 
and Carroll Kearns, students, gave a 
recital at the Municipal Sanitarium on 
Jan. 20. . Ethel MacDonald, soprano, 
sang before the Arts and Travel Club on 
Jan. 10, and appeared at the Edgewater 
Beach musicale on Jan. 8. 

James Hamilton, tenor, of the faculty 
of the Lyceum Arts Conservatory, gave 
a recital at Arkadelphia, Ark., on Jan. 
19, and sang last week at La Grange. 
Agath Lofgren, soprano, student of the 
school, was soloist at the Lyon and 
Healy concert on Jan. 28. 


Mrs. Ethel Lenore Clord presented a 
number of piano students in recital at 
her studio on Jan. 15. 

Stuart Barker, of the faculty of the 
Chicago Conservatory, has given two lec- 
tures on the science and art of singing, 
discussing the various accepted methods 
of vocalism and problems of interpreta- 
tion. 

Maude Boslough, pupil of Charles W. 
Clark of Bush Conservatory, gave a pro- 
gram of songs for the benefit of the sol- 
diers at Speedway Hospital on Jan. 19. 

Scenes from the “Flying Dutchman” 
were presented before the Debora Club 
by students of Zerline Muhlmann of the 
Knupfer Studios on Jan. 17. 

A students’ recital was given by the 
Cosmopolitan School on Jan. 27, those 
taking part being Dagnye Glasel, Ger- 
trude Graham and Ruth Radkey, pian- 
ists, and Jesse Heil and Ethel Morris, 
vocalists. 

Pupils of the Columbia School ap- 
peared in recital on Jan. 28, those taking 
part being Mrs. Herlocker and Miss 
Houston in a program of solos and duets. 





Gordon Orchestra Gives Second Concert 

CHICAGO, Jan. 26.—An orchestra un- 
der the leadership of Jacques Gordon, 
concertmaster of the Chicago Symphony, 
gave its second concert at Sinai Temple 
on Jan. 22. The program included the 
Overture to the “Merry Wives of Wind- 
sor” by Nicolai, a portion of Mozart’s 
“Jupiter” Symphony, the “Peer Gynt” 
Suite by Grieg, and Saint-Saéns’ “Spin- 
ning Wheel.” Marion Roberts, pianist, 
was soloist, playing the Grieg A Minor 
Concerto. 


ESTHER LINDER IN DEBUT 





Pianist Demonstrates Individuality and 
Mature Technique 


CHICAGO, Jan. 24.—Esther Linder, a 


youthful Chicago pianist, made her first 
professional appearance at Cohan’s 
Grand on Jan. 22. Her work showed the 
results of careful training and sincere 
application. There was a facility of 
technique mature beyond her years, and 
she played with good tone, especially in 
legato passages. Miss Linder brings an 
air of enthusiasm to her work and her 
playing is always individual and in- 
teresting. 

Her best results were obtained in a 
group of moderns which she presented 
with clarity and vigor. There was Al- 
beniz’ “Seguidilla,” a Debussy “Arabes- 
que,” “Jeux d’Eau” by Ravel and a por- 
tion of the “Magnolia” Suite by Dett. 
An over-lengthy group by Chopin took 
Miss Linder out of her emotional depth, 
but there was a precision in her work 
and a delicacy of touch that augurs well. 
Other numbers were the Brahms G 
Minor Rhapsody and Intermezzo and the 
“Perpetual Motion” by Weber. 





Charles Granville Touring Northwest 


CHICAGO, Jan. 26.—Charles Granville, 
baritone, is on a tour of the Northwest, 
his recent appearances having been at 
Faribault, Minn., Jan. 19; Northfield, 
Minn., Jan. 20, and Shenandoah, Iowa, 
Jan. 23. His February engagements in- 
clude recitals in Peoria, Ill., Elkhart, 
Ind., St. Joseph, Mo., and principal cities 
in Iowa. 


Jacques Gordon and Marie Welch Heard 


CHICAGO, Jan. 21.—Jacques Gordon, 
violinist, and Marie Welch, contralto, 
were soloists at a concert given by the 
Lake View Musical Society on Jan. 16. 
Mr. Gordon played works by Tartini, 
Schubert and Rimsky-Korsakoff, and 
Miss Welch sang numbers by Brans- 
combe and Elgar and a group of Indian 
ballads by Amy Woodforde Finden. 





Helen Teschner Tas Soloist with Troy 
Society 

Troy, N. Y., Jan. 31.-Helen Teschner 
Tas, violinist, was the assisting artist 
at a recent concert of the Troy Vocal 
Society. Mme. Tas played artistically, 
and was greeted with special favor. The 
men’s chorus under the conductorship 
of Willim L. Glover, sang with fine 
effect. Incidental solos were given by 
F. J. Beiermeister, Walter Totty, Joseph 
Calhoun, Clarence B. Stewart, Clar- 
ence T. Weaver and Herbert W. Small. 
H. Townsend Heister is the society’s ac- 
companist. S. E. 





and Collins Give Two-Piano 
Recital in Manitowoc, Wis. 


Reuter 


MANITOWoc, WIs., Jan. 28.—Rudolph 
Reuter made his fifth appearance here 
on Jan. 24, when he gave a two-piano 
recital with Edward Collins. They 
played a Mozart Sonata in D, Grieg’s 
Romance and Variations, Op. 51; shorter 


numbers by Saar-Seeboeck, Saar and 
: 5 ; 

Ravel. and the “Suite Algérienne” of 

Saint-Saéns, with excellent ensemble. 


The pianists have been heard elsewhere 
in programs of this sort. Their playing 
was marked by finished shading. 





East Orange Welcomes Gabrilowitsch 


ORANGE, N. J., Jan. 28.—Ossip Ga- 
brilowitsch gave a piano recital on Jan. 
20 at the East Orange High School under 
the auspices of Mrs. William S. Nelson, 
before a capacity audience. He charmed 
his hearers, who recalled him numerous 
times. The program included numbers 
by Handel, Bach, Beethoven, Schumann, 
and his own Caprice-Burlesque. P. G. 





Marguerite Melville-Liszniewska, pian- 
ist, is to appear as soloist with the Cin- 
ecinnati Orchestra in Washington on 
March 15, when she will play the Ysaye 
Concerto. 





OLIVE JUNE LACEY 


SOPRANO 
7217 Harvard Ave. 
CHICAGO 
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NEW WATERTOWN SYMPHONY 
GIVES ITS FIRST CONCERT 


Orchestra Begins Career Under Baton of 
Conway, and Sponsored by 
Morning Musicales 


WATERTOWN, N. Y., Jan. 30.—This 
city has now its own symphony, through 
the efforts of Watertown Morning Musi- 
cales, Inc., and its president, Mrs. Ed- 
ward S. Lansing; and the orchestra, 


which was organized less than three 
months ago, was heard for the first time 
in public on Jan. 11, and, under the 
baton of Patrick Conway, scored a de- 
cided success. It was welcomed by au 
audience estimated at nearly 1000 per- 
sons. In Elgar’s “Pomp and Circum- 
stance” March, the Adagio from the Sec- 
ond Symphony of Saint-Saéns, the 
Siciliana from “Cavalleria Rusticana,” 
and other music, the players showed bal- 
ance in ensemble, as well as smoothness 
and animation. Jeannette Vreeland, so- 
prano, sang expressively “Vissi d’Arte”’ 





and several ballads. The members of the 
Symphony are giving their time without 
pay, and are thus rendering a great serv- 
ice to the community, which acquires an 
important asset in the establishment of 
this Symphony. Morning Musicales is 
financing the venture, and the crchestra 
will be increased as the season advances. 
It now numbers about thirty players. 
These are: Violins, J. C. Ayers, concert- 
master; William H. Ayers, George W. 
Klump, Dr. F. G. Metzger of Carthage, 
E. H. Holden, Matthew Ray, Kenneth 
Harris, Victor Viau, Leo W. Bowker, 
Robert H. Fellman, C. Murphy; violas, 
R. S. Parker, Vincent F. Irolli; ’cellos, 
Harold C. Jebo, Henry H. Stevens, F. 
Lysle Schmid; basses, John N. Spies, H. 
Fricks, Dr. E. R. Neff of Carthage; 
flutes, W. E. Eddy, L. L. Russell; oboes, 
S. Menneguzzo, Dr. W. B. Payne; clari- 
nets, F. A. Boynton, Joseph F. Burns; 
bassoon, G. W. Miner; cornets, Dr. Louis 
Stabins, C. Kenyon; trombones, A. 
Fults, Sidney S. McCumber; tympani, 


Dr. Murray M. Adams; drums, F. 
O’Hanlon. 


HEIFETZ IN MILWAUKEE 





Violinist Exhibits Dazzling Technique in 
Virtuoso Program 
MILWAUKEE, WIS., Jan. 23.—Jascha 
Heifetz, violinist, played to an audience 
estimated at more than 4000 persons re- 


‘ cently in a concert of the local series 


managed by Marion Andrews. Brilliancy 


marked his playing of the Bruch G Minor 
Concerto. The Saint-Saéns “Rondo Ca- 
priccio,” a Tchaikovsky Waltz, Ries’ 
“Perpetuum Mobile,” and the Prize Song 
from “Die Meistersinger” were played, 
in addition to the Sarasate Introduction 
and Tarantella. Several encores were 
given. Samuel Chotzinoff was a trust- 
worthy accompanist. Qualities apparent 
in Heifetz’s playing were suavity and 
delicacy, a dazzling tempo at moments, 
warmth of tone and intensity of expres- 
sion. A note of maturity was also to be 
observed. The richness of the G string 


phrases in the concerto were memorable. 
C. 0. S. 


CONCERTS IN LANCASTER 


Percy Grainger, St. Olaf Choir, ap 
Municipal Orchestra in Recent Progran 


LANCASTER, PA., Jan. 30.—Per, 
Grainger, pianist, was heard in recit: 
in the New Fulton Theater, in the thi) 
program of the Star Artist Conce, 


Series managed by Mary S. Warfel, a: 
was received with marked favor. 

The St. Olaf Choir, conducted by D 
F. Melius Christianson, appeared at t| 
New Fulton Theater under the auspic: 
of S. B. Smith, on Jan. 23. Standin 
room was at a premium two weeks |, 
fore the event. The choir sang artisti 
ally, and the audience was enthusiast 

The third of a series of concerts | 
the Municipal Orchestra, John G. Br, 
baker, director, was given at the Ne 
Fulton Theater on Jan 14 to a capacit 
audience. Chester Wittell, piano, an 
William O. Gruner, bassoon, were th 
soloists. A Weber Concerto for basso: 
and orchestra was a feature. A. I. M. 
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Moore, Chicago Tribune. 





| feld, Chicago Daily News 
—Chicago Daily Journal. 


Evening American. 
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SCORES AS “MICAELA” IN “CARMEN” 


AND MURATORE 


. Anidittetons: Thtaiee~New 26. 1922 


“HER FAME WAXED GREAT IN A FEW MOMENTS OF ACTUAL APPEARANCE, AND 
i THE AUDIENCE PROMPTLY TOOK HER TO ITS COLLECTIVE HEART.’’—Edward C. 


“SHE MADE A SENSATION, WAS RECALLED TIME AND AGAIN AFTER THE FIRST 
AND THIRD ACTS.’’—Paul Bloomfield Zeisler, Chicago Herald & Examiner. 


| “MARY McCORMIC DEMONSTRATED THAT SHE IS THE STUFF OF WHICH OPERA 
SINGERS ARE MADE.’’—Karleton Hackett, Chicago Evening Post. 


“WON A STORM OF APPLAUSE FOR HER AIR IN THE THIRD ACT.’’—Maurice Rosen- 


| “NOW THAT SHE HAS BEEN GIVEN THE HONOR OF SUCH A DEBUT, SHE SHOULD 
\ BE GIVEN AS MUCH WORK AS HER GREAT PROMISE PROVES HER TO DESERVE.” 


! “AN UNUSUALLY GOOD SOPRANO—THE HIGH B FLAT, AN INEVITABLE INTER- 
: POLATION, WAS OF SUPERLATIVELY FINE QUALITY.’’—Herman Devries, Chicago 


“MISS McCORMIC WAS GIVEN AN OVATION. SEVERAL TIMES SHE TOOK CUR- 
i TAIN CALLS ALONE.’’—Paul R. Martin, Chicago Journal of Commerce. 
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Photo by Hutchinson, Chicago 




















i : “Mary McCormic, singing Micaela, made her debut 


in a role which has needed refilling for several years. 
Her voice is clear and full, and both her singing and 
appearance have youthful beauty and freshness. She 
also has those personal traits which make one proud 
of being American. NOW THAT SHE HAS BEEN 
GIVEN THE HONOR OF SUCH A DEBUT, SHE 
SHOULD BE GIVEN AS MUCH WORK AS HER 
GREAT PROMISE PROVES HER TO DESERVE. 
Polacco, conducting, won great respect for his end- 
less consideration of the new singer, and at the 
third series of curtain bows, Miss McCormic received 
the sanction of a directorial kiss.""—Eugene Stinson, 


CHICAGO DAILY JOURNAL. 


“And now to the merits of the young lady. First 


of all, she has an unusually good soprano; as the 
scale ascends the tone gains perceptibly in timbre 
and resonance, and the high notes are full, meaty, 


vibrant and of carrying power. 

“The third act aria, ‘Je Dis que rien ne m'epou- 
vante’ was almost perfection, and the last high B 
flat, now an inevitable interpolation, was of super- 
latively fine quality.""—-Herman Devries, CHICAGO 
EVENING AMERICAN. ‘ 


“Miss Mary McCormic made her debut as Micaela 
and DEMONSTRATED THAT SHE IS THE STUFF 
OF WHICH OPERA SINGERS ARE MADE. Her 
voice is of fine quality, of ample range and power. 
Apparently she needs only routine to become a valu- 
able addition to the _ roster.""—Karleton Hackett, 


CHICAGO EVENING POST. 


“The debut of Mary McCormic as Micaela was 
an interesting event. Miss McCormic is a protégée 
of Garden's and her appearance at this performance 
warrants the faith of her sponsor. Possessed of 
good looks, a gracious manner and a lyric soprano 
voice which is youthful, fresh and brilliant in timbre 
and quality, she sang the music in the first act 
most creditably and WON A STORM OF APPLAUSE 
FOR HER AIR IN THE THIRD ACT. She should 
be gratified on her initial appearance. She gives 
promise of future successes.’-—Maurice Rosenfeld, 


CHICAGO DAILY NEWS. 


A Successful Debutante 


“Mary McCormic is a discovery of the other Mary, 
the general director, and she made her debut as 
Micaela. About as successful an entrance as ever 
a debutante made it was, too. 

“She seemed to be in the possession of qualities 
that all ingenues would like to have and some have 
not. She is a distinct ornament to the scenic equip- 
ment of any stage; she has a voice with an exceedingly 
lovely quality to it, and she has the intangible but 
very real asset called personality. Wherefore HER 
FAME WAXED GREAT IN A FEW MOMENTS OF 
ACTUAL APPEARANCE, AND THE AUDIENCE 
PROMPTLY TOOK HER TO ITS COLLECTIVE 
HEART.”—Edward C. Moore, CHICAGO DAILY 
TRIBUNE. 


Mary McCormic Does Good Work In 
Her Debut 


“Making her debut in the part of Micaela was 
a very modest, very pretty, very appealing, very 
frightened little ‘made in Chicago’ girl, Mary McCor- 
mic, who will remember the 26th of November if 
she lives to be a hundred. She had, so far as can 
be ascertained, never set foot upon a dramatic stage 
until that day, and yet SHE MADE A SENSATION, 
was recalled time and again after the first and third 
acts, and could hardly be seen for the flowers that 
were tendered her. 

“Considering the circumstances of her debut, cir- 
cumstances which included a natural nervousness 
and the co-appearance with three of the greatest 
singing actors living, Miss McCormic’s performance 
was remarkably good.’"—Paul Bloomfield Zeisler, 
CHICAGO HERALD & EXAMINER. 


“Saturday witnessed the debut on any stage of 
Miss Mary McCormic, as Micaela, giving this role a 
fresh youthfulness that was delightful. She is a 
blonde beauty. 

“MISS McCORMIC WAS GIVEN AN OVATION 
SATURDAY, and the other stars displayed a loving 
generosity towards her that must have brought 
happiness to her heart. Several times she took cur- 
tain calls alone, backed by a floral display that has 
not been outdone this season.’—Paul R. Martin, 


CHICAGO JOURNAL OF COMMERCE. 


Miss McCormic will be available for Concerts after the Close of the Opera Season. 


Address: CHICAGO OPERA ASS’N, AUDITORIUM THEATRE, CHICAGO 
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SAN ANTONIO HEARS 
SYMPHONY CONCERTS 


slitz Forces in Eighteenth 
Season—String Players’ 
Annual Program 


SAN ANTONIO, TEX., Jan. 28.—The San 
intonio Symphony began its eighteenth 
eason—its fifth under the leadership of 
Julien Paul Blitz—with two concerts on 
Jan. 12, at Beethoven Hall. The pro- 














John Weiss, New York 









in 27 States Covered by 
ETHELYNDE SMITH 


On Third Coast to Coast Tour 


A fourth transcontinental trip, including many return engage- 
ments, is now booking for 1922-1923. 
be made for available time in your territory en route. 

A few open dates in the East and Middle West in April, 1922, 
following a tour of Nova Scotia. 


Address: 458 Cumberland Ave., Portland, Maine. 


gram included the Schubert Unfinished 
Symphony, a Fantasy on “Cavalleria 
Rusticana,” and works of Wagner and 
Herbert. Charles Harrison, tenor, as as- 
sisting soloist, was warmly received in 
arias by Puccini and Donizetti, and 
English and American songs. The series 
of orchestral concerts comprises six pro- 
grams given every Thursday. The or- 
chestra has now sixty members. 

The annual concert of the String Play- 
ers with Bertram Simon as conductor, 
took the form of a benefit for the Salva- 
tion Army on Jan. 11, at the Main High 
School Auditorium. Compositions of 
Vivaldi, Grieg, Schubert, Wagner and 
Grainger comprised the program. Julien 
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Mrs. E. B. MeCONNELL 
(Minnie M. McConnell) 
Teacher of 
Harriet McConnell, Contralto 
Marie McConnell, Coloratura Soprano 
of Concert, Musical Comedy, Keith and Orpheum Fame 
Telephone: Circle 2131 
Studio: 1730 Broadway New York 











WOLFE 


Pianist—Coach—Accompanist 


RECITALS—CONCERTS 
Studio: 39 East 53rd St. NEW YORK 
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145 West 55th Street, New York 












Iva Krupp Bradley 


Pupil of Clara Willenbucher, Berlin 
(Personally Recommended by Mme. Lilli Lehman) 


The Fundamentals of Tone Production 
The Correction of Misused Voices 








Telephone Circle 4028 





Paul Blitz, ’cellist, conductor of the San 
Antonio Symphony, and Mrs. Guy Simp- 
son, contralto, were the soloists, with 
Mrs. Lawrence Meadows as accompanist. 
The members of the organization are 
Mrs. Nat Goldsmith, chairman; Bertram 
Simon, conductor; Mrs. Patrick Swear- 


ingen, Mrs. Blackburn Hall, Edward 
Warwick, Mrs. Eron Howard, Joe 
Karcher, Jo Beth Canfield, Dorothea 


Levinson, Mrs. T. M. Wheat, Mrs. A. 
Frank Smith, Mrs. E. A. Dubose, Mrs. 
H. E. Truex, Darthula Davis, Jule 
Maureux, Kathleen Moore, Sam Frank, 
Joe McAllister, Jos. M. Piel and M. De 
Rudder. oe me 





MUSIC GROWING IN WEST 





Colorado Springs Clubs Foster Progress 
—Opera and Recitals 


COLORADO SPRINGS, COL., Jan. 29.—Our 
western cities are enjoying a great musi- 
cal impetus this year. Ways and means 
for better music study for the public 
school student are under discussion here; 
and much time was devoted to this ques- 
tion, as well as to standards of teach- 
ing, teaching material, and applied music 
in the High Schools, at the recent con- 
ference of the State Music Teachers’ 
Association in Denver. Music clubs in 
this district are having a _ vigorous 
growth; membership lists are increas- 
ing, and new activities betoken stimu- 
lated interest in the work of these or- 
ganizations. 

Mabel Garrison and Edward Johnson 
recently appeared here in two excellent 
recitals. 

“Lucia di Lammermoor” was _per- 
formed by the San Carlo Opera Com- 
pany before a capacity audience recently. 

The Sunday orchestral concerts are of 
continual interest, and the theater is 
filled for every program. D. Tb. B. 


REVIVE TACOMA SEASON 





“Beggars’ Opera” Follows Holiday Lull 
—Clubs Begin New Year’s Programs 


TACOMA, Jan. 29.—The holiday lull 
in musical activities was happily broken 
by the English production, “The Beg- 
gars’ Opera,” which played at the Ta- 
coma Theater to delighted audiences on 
Jan. 3, 4 and 5. Percy Hemming, Lena 
Maitland and Sylvia Nelis headed the 
company of singers. 

The January Salon of the French Club 
was held at the home of the president, 
Mrs. Frank Allyn. Mme. Elinor Kerr, 
recently returned from Paris, sang a 
charming group of French songs. Other 
numbers of especial interest were con- 
tributed by Mr. Jou-Jerville, tenor and 
director of operatic art at the Cornish 
School of Music. Rose Schwinn Gard- 
ner accompanied both singers. 

The Ladies’ Musical Club gave the first 
concert of the new year at the Soldiers 
and Sailors’ Club on Jan. 10. Clayton 
Johnson, dean of music of the College of 
Puget Sound, proved himself a pianist, 
sure in technique, with delicacy of touch. 
He was heard in compositions by Chopin, 
MacDowell and Cadman. Mrs. Percy 
James Starke displayed a pleasing col- 
oratura voice of much brilliance in a 
group by Chaminade, Handel and 
Haling. 

The visiting artist was H. Klingenfeld, 
a violinist of European training, one-time 
member of the Bayreuth Orchestra. He 
contributed the Beethoven Romance in 
G and “Sarasate’s “Zigeunerweisen.” 
Mary Ella Cook was a sympathetic ac- 
companist, and Mrs. Beatrice McHaney 
accompanied Mrs. Starke. E. M. M. 





Clara Clemens, who is to give a series 
of historical recitals in Munich during 
the early part of next season, will later 
repeat the series in the United States. 
































GOLDINA deWOLF LEWIS 


Soprano 


Scores at Torrington Concert 


Singer Captivates Audience 
ably beautiful lyric voice—the great ease with which 
she sang added notably to the excellence of her inter- 
pretation.—Torrington Register. 


For Dates and Terms 


ANNIE FRIEDBERG 
Metropolitan Opera House Bldg. 


Exclusive Management: 
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OLIVE NEVIN 
HAROLD MILLIGAN 


Soprano 


Lecturer- 


Pianist 


Costume Recital 
‘THREE 
CENTURIES OF 
AMERICAN SONG” 


Exclusive Management 
DANIEL MAYER 


Aeolian Hall 
New York 
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AID CHAMBER MUSIC 
IN COLUMBUS, OHIO 


Amphion Society Formed with 
This Object—New York 
Symphony Concert 
COLUMBUS, OHIO, Jan. 28.—The Am- 


phion Society, which is to be devated to 
chamber music, has been formed here, 


and will give at least one concert each 
season, its object being to encourage this 
class of music, and give the members 
and their friends an intimate acquaint- 
ance with the great chamber works. The 
officers are: Floyd Elliott, president; 
Lillian Wood, vice-president; Elizabeth 
Silverman, secretary; C. E. Nelson, 
treasurer; Mary J Dixon, librarian; 





Frances Beall, accompanist, and Mabel. 


Dunn Hopkins, director. 

The concert given by the New York 
Symphony on Jan. 13, with Albert 
Coates as guest conductor, drew a ca- 


pacity audience, and warm approval was 
shown for the artistic program, which 
included the “Meistersinger” Overture, 
Elgar’s “Enigma” Variations, and 
Rimsky-Korsakoff’s “Schéhérazade” 
Suite, with Gustave Tinlot as violin 
soloist. 

An illuminating talk explanatory of 
this program was given on the previous 
evening by Samuel Richards Gaines, 
composer, organist and teacher, in the 
Public Library, under the auspices of 
the Women’s Club. The lecturer also 
gave a biographical sketch of the con- 
ductor, Mr. Coates. 

The Central Ohio Chapter of the 
American Guild of Organists gave its 
annual banquet on Jan. 16 at the Mara- 
mor. Among the members present were 
Mrs. Wilbur Thoburn Mills, Nina Dennis 
Beatley, Mrs. Edgar G. Alcorn, Mildred 
Burch, Carrie Miesse Gill, Mary Riddile 
Walton, Gertrude Schneider, Helen 
Frances Mohr, Mary E. Kershner, Clara 
Michel, Jessie Crane, Nora Wilson, 
Grace Chandler, Byrdie Lindsey, Kath- 
erine Gleason, Herman Ebeling, Row- 
land Dunham, and J. B. Frances Mc- 
Dowell. E. M. S. 





"Anne Roselle and Dambois Co-operate in 
Leominster Recital 


LEOMINSTER, MAss., Jan. 28.—Anne 
Roselle, whose Musetta in “Bohéme” has 
been received with favor at the Metro- 
politan Opera House, appeared in joint 
recital with Maurice Dambois, ’cellist, 
on Jan. 20. Miss Roselle’s capabilities 
as a program builder were shown in her 
choice of numbers which included two 
songs by Maximilian Pilzer, one of them, 
“Mother Dear,” dedicated to the singer. 
She also gave A. Walter Kramer’s “The 
Great Awakening” and groups of Hun- 
garian, Italian and modern French songs. 
The artists were warmly received. 





D’ Alvarez Sings at Smith College 


NORTHAMPTON, MAss., Jan. 29.—Mar- 
guerite D’Alvarez, contralto of the Chi- 
cago Opera Association, was heard in an 
interesting recital at Smith College on 
Jan. 18, featuring a number of songs 
new to her audience. There was pro- 
nounced enthusiasm, and many encores 
-were demanded. Lyell Barber, who was 
—_ accompanist, played a number of 
solos. 





Salzedos in Zanesville Series 


ZANESVILLE, OHIO, Jan. 30.—The Sal- 
zedo Harp Ensemble entertained a large 
audience in a fine program at the Zanes- 
ville High School Auditorium recent- 
ly, and many encores had to be #iven. 
The concert was the fourth of the series 
organized by the Thursday Matinée Mu- 
sic Club. O. D. L. 


Massachusetts Cities Hear Miss Ferrell 


LYNN, MAss., Jan. 28.—Since begin- 
ning her season early in November, 
Florence Ferrell, soprano, has been fill- 


HARRY H. HALL, Manager 


GABRIELLE ELLIOT, Associate 
101 Park Ave., New York City 
Present for Concerts and Recitals 


André Polah, violinist; Antonio Rocea, 
tenor; Ellen Beach Yaw, coloratura so- 





























prano; Marguerita Sylwa, mezzo; Lydia 
Lindgren, dramatic soprano; Georgiella 
Lay, piano lectures; Franklin Cannon, 
pianist: Mrs. George Lee Bready, opera 
recitals; Jessie Masters, contralto; Ann 
Thompson, pianist, and Earl Meeker, 
baritone in joint recitals; Leila Topping, 
pianist, and Viadimir Dubinsky, ‘cellist 
in joint recitals; and Hermina West, dra 
matic soprano, 

M. CURCI 
(Graduate of Royal Academy, Santa 

Cecilia, Rome) 


Vocal Teacher and Coach 


(Special Rates to Teachers) 
Address Secretary, Studio: 
25 West 86th St., New York 
Phone 8107 Schuyler 
Consultation by Appointment 














ing several engagements in this neigh- 
borhood. In Lynn she has been heard 
in recital, as soloist with the Choral So- 
ciety in an oratorio performance and in 
a concert program. She has also sung 
in Fall- River, Lowell, Attleboro, Web- 
ster, Lincoln, Waban and Brockton, 
Mass., and twice each in Somerville and 
Marblehead. Some of these appearances 
have been with members of the Boston 


Symphony. 





Althouse and Gruen Visit Laramie 


LARAMIE, Wyo., Jan. 28.—The Fort- 
nightly Musical Club presented Paul Al- 
thouse, tenor of the Metropolitan Opera 
at the Empress Theater on Jan. 12 and 
heard a recital of noteworthy quality, in 
which the American tenor was assisted 
by Rudolph Gruen, pianist. Songs and 
arias in three languages, French, Eng- 
lish and Italian, established the singer 
in his audience’s favor, and he had to 
give five extras. Mr. Gruen was accom- 
panist and also played solos and had 
twice to add encores. 





Bangor Symphony Plays to Aid Endow- 
ment Fund 


BANGoR, ME., Jan. 28.—The Bangor 
Symphony, conducted by Adelbert Wells 
Sprague, gave its annual concert for the 
benefit of the orchestra’s endowment 
fund at the City Hall recently, interest- 
ing a large audience by a popular pro- 
gram. Horace M. Pullen was concert- 
master in the absence of Mr. Sawyer. 
Following the playing of Hosmer’s 
“Southern Rhapsody,” James D. Max- 
well, solo ’cellist, was presented with a 
bouquet by Gladys Merrill, in behalf of 
the ’cello section, for his fine work. 





Marian Veryl Sings “Snégourotchka” 
Arias in Pittsburgh 


PITTSBURGH, Jan. 29.—Marian Veryl, 
with Carl Bernthaler at the piano, sang 
recently at a private recital two arias 
from the opera “Snégourotchka” and 
was warmly acclaimed. The program 
included also a number of novelties by 
the French composers Vidal, Ravel and 
Chausson, and a group by Brahms, Franz 
and Schubert. Miss Veryl possesses an 
intimate knowledge of foreign languages, 
and her excellent enunciation and clear 
diction were features of this recital. 








Binghamton Hears Raymond Wilson in 
Piano Recital 


BINGHAMTON, Jan. 30.—Raymond Wil- 
son, assistant to Christian Sinding in 
the Eastman School of Music at Roches- 
ter, gave a fine piano recital recently for 
the Monday Afternoon Club Music De- 
partment. He played a Beethoven So- 
nata, a Brahms Scherzo, a Grieg Bal- 
lade, a Saint-Saéns Etude and a group 
by Chopin. His best work was in the 
last group. Professor Francis J. O’Con- 
nor has been made chairman of the mu- 
sic department recently added to the 
Binghamton Society of Fine Arts and 


Crafts. The department is organizing 
a chorus and will give a public concert 
later in the season. J..A. M. 


BANGOR HAILS VIOLINIST 








Paul White of New England Conserva- 
tory Plays in Home City 


BANGorR, ME., Jan. 29.—Paul White, 
violinist, formerly of Bangor, who has 
been appointed a member of the faculty 
of the New England Conservatory, Bos- 
ton, was given an extremely cordial re- 
ception by an audience composed large- 
ly of leading musicians of his home city 
when he appeared in recital recently at 
the City Hall. His program included 
Tartini’s Sonata in G Minor, “Devil’s 
Trill,”’ Cadenza by Kreisler; Bach’s Cha- 
conne, Dvorak’s “Slavonic Fantasy,” 
Ysaye’s “Réve d’Enfant,” and his own 
“Fantastic Dance.” Wilbur S. Cochrane 
was an able accompanist. Five encore- 
pieces were added at the close of the 
program. 

Mr. White graduated with highest 
honors from the New England Conserv- 
atory, and was for three years one of 
the first violinists of the Cincinnati 
Symphony. He was also a member of 
the master classes of Ysaye and Sevcik. 
The recital was under the management 
of his brother, Harold White. J. L. B. 





Maier and Pattison at New Castle 


NEw CASTLE; PA., Jan. 28.—Guy Maier 
and Lee Pattison, who appeared in a 
two-piano recital at the High School 
auditorium on Jan. 13, played with re- 
markable fire, precision, sympathy and 
finish, and had to give a number of en- 
cores. Their program included the 
Bach-Bauer Fantasie and Fugue in A 
Minor, several Saint-Saéns numbers, 
Valse and Scherzo by Arensky, and 
Ernest Hutcheson’s “Rakoczy March.” 





Waterloo Audience Hears Harpist 


WATERLOO, IowA, Jan. 29.—Grace 
Gogerty, harpist, sister of Dr. J. A. 
Gogerty of this city, appeared here for 
the first time in recital, at Sacred Heart 
Auditorium recently. The program was 
devoted almost entirely to Irish melodies, 
and especially liked were Miss Gogerty’s 
songs by Tom Moore, with harp accom- 
paniment. B. C. 





Maine Musicians Present “Faust” 


LEWISTON, ME., Jan. 30.—A local or- 
ganization made up of musicians of 
Lewiston and Auburn gave “Faust” 
at the Empire Theater, Jan. 11 and 
12, before crowded audiences, which 


found the _ presentation extremely 
satisfying. An admirable cast com. 
prised A. W. Cote as Faust, J. N 
Sansoucy as Mephistopheles, Laur: 
Bernard as Marguerite, Mme. Anna 
Deshales as Martha, Pierre Pelletier a: 
Valentine, Albert Dusseault as Siebel 
and A. P. Roy as Wagner. L. N. Gen 
dreau conducted and Yvonne Reny acte: 
as pianist. 
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on Jan. 16 for the benefit of a Portland TASHITD 
ese PORTLAND GREETS VISITING ARTISTS aneee lying seriously ill in hospital. v HINGTON EVENTS 
» } ’ by Mr. Harry F. Merrill, . ; 
Laur: . ; _ , at the second concert of the series, on jy, and Mee Ere + ge Me * Mabel Garrison and Mary Helen Howe 
Annz Maine Audiences Hear Morini, Jan. 20. An attractive program included seh and Haawcie Maret, 'Henent Clk Appear in Recitals 
ler a: Fl l “Se a Quartet by Beethoven and a Pastorale played @ piano solo. Mrs. MeFaui con- WASHINGTON, D. C., Jan. 30.—Mabel 
Siebel onzaleys, an emare by Bloch. ; ducted the Rossini Club chorus and A]- Garrison, soprano, was heard in recital 
| Gen in Civic Concerts At both concerts Edwin H. Lemare, frog Brinkler and the Men’s Singing © Jan. 19, under the Wilson-Greene 
acte municipal organist, played superbly. At Glub. The concert was a great success management. Her program included the 
the first he gave a virile performance of and large sum was raised for the a aria, “Una voce poco fa” from “Bar- 
biere di Siviglia,” a charming group of 

















PORTLAND, ME., Jan. 28.—Of two con- 
certs recently given in the Municipal 
Course, the first was that at which Erika 
Morini, violinist, appeared. A Men- 
delssohn Concerto and Sarasate’s “Faust 
Fantasia” were features of her program, 
and her playing excited great enthusi- 
asm. Emanuel Balaban was an artistic 
accompanist. 


Bach’s Toccata in F, his own new “Octo- 
ber Serenade,” the “Siegfried Idyll” and 
the Finale of the “New World” Sym- 
phony. At the second concert he opened 
with his own “Scherzo Fugue” and 
transcriptions of the “Lohengrin” 
Prelude, and a Fantasia on Faust, just 


published. 
The Rossini Club and Portland Men’s 


ject in view. 

The Rossini Club is giving programs 
of a very high standard at its fortnightly 
meetings to some of the largest audiences 
in its history. A. B. 





Luella Meluis, soprano, will make her 
first appearance in Boston on April 23 
as soloist with the Philharmonic Choral 


folk-songs, and compositions by Saint- 
Saéns, Debussy and Haydn. George Sie- 
monn was accompanist. 

Mary Helen Howe, soprano, was the 
soloist at a recent meeting of the Daugh- 
ters of the American Revolution. She 
gave artistic interpretations of opera 
numbers and songs. Mrs. Marie Spurr 
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Albert In the history of Ameri- 
Stoessel’s can music we have from 
Remarkable time to time been given 
Sonata a sonata for violin and 


piano that has stood out 
as one of the best ex- 
amples of our creative 
musical art. More than a decade ago 
Henry Holden Huss wrote a Sonata in G 
for violin and piano that has been re- 
peatedly performed by some of the finest 
violinists before the public, including 
the great Ysaye, who placed it on a New 
York recital program a half dozen years 
ago or more. Mr. Huss’ sonata has 
stood the test of years and remains to- 
day one of his finest works, one of the 
most eloquent violin sonatas of modern 
times. 

A young American, Albert Stoessel, 
follows in our own day with his Sonata 
in G (Boston Music Co.) and leaves us 
enthusiastic over his achievement. Here 
is a work that needs little placing as re- 
gards nationality, 
and even less as 
to its style. Mr. 
Stoessel has not 
only written one 
of the best sonatas 
for violin and 
piano produced by 
an American com- 
poser, but he has 
done one of the best 
sonatas for any in- 
strument' written 
in any country in 
the last twenty- 
five years. His 
sonata takes rank 

Albert Stoessel as a_ significant 
work with the 
piano sonatas of Szymanowski, with the 
Pizzetti and Goossens sonatas for violin 
and piano, with the Suite for viola and 
plano—really a sonata—of Ernest Bloch. 
Young Mr. Stoessel is in years, but his 
composer’s mind is neither young nor 
immature. In his sonata he has dis- 
coursed with a human sympathy, the 
very existence of which only a few com- 
posers know anything about; and he has 
set his ideas in a natural order that 
conceals their very logic, their beauty 
and distinction exerting that kind of 
an appeal that grips the hearer and 
renders him for the time being, at any 
rate, unable to concern himself with the 
more academic matter of form. 

The idiom of Mr. Stoessel’s speech is 
of our day. He is no reactionary in his 
way of saying things, nor is he an 
iconoclast. He has torn down nothing. 
His mind and feeling are both construc- 
tive and he has kept in mind the fact 
that he was writing a sonata. Still the 
form never hampers him; he seems to 
move about in it with ease, with grace, 
with power. And when a man can do 
that he has the right even in 1922 to 
write sonatas. As good a composer as 
Edvard Grieg—and we have the great- 
est love for his third violin sonata, the 
one in C Minor—was uncomfortable in 
the form, indicated by the manner in 
which in all his five sonatas—the early 
one for piano, the three for violin and 
piano and the one for ’cello and piano— 
he never semed able to keep things mov- 
ing and came to those sudden stops be- 
fore the ushering in of a new theme 
which renders his form without cohesion. 

The opening movement is an Alle- 
gretto, G Major, 3/4, fresh, sweet with 
the joy of spring, and yet meditative in 
the way the great Franck sang. Then 
comes an Adagio, which we call without 
hesitation the noblest Adagio for violin 
and piano that we know in modern cham- 
ber music. There is a sorrow here born 
of a deep sensitive feeling, there is a 
continence, an harmonic variety and a 
Sharply defined creed, that arrests the 
attention. And when that lovely chorale- 


weaseee: 
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and Piano 
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like melody enters in the piano, over a 
pedal G (the open string of the violin) 
we gain an insight into the wondrous 
humility in which the whole work has 
been born. This sonata is no attempt 
on its composer’s part to take the citadel; 
he has nowhere striven to display tech- 
nique, compositional or playing technique, 
for the amazement of a highly attuned 
world. Rather has he set down a doc- 
ument that reveals his own personal 
emotions, a work that has in it his ar- 
tistic being. The final page of this 
movement, Lento, weaves a spell. Ap- 
plause at the conclusion of it would seem 
quite out of place, just as it always 
is at the end of Act I of “Parsifal.” But 
jollity comes into its own in the last 
movement, an Allegro, G Major, 2/4, a 
bristling, dazzling affair, so vital in its 
rhythmic dash that it carries the hearer 
along without a stop until the exquisite 
Andantino in B Minor enters. Some will 
call this movement characteristically 
American. Perhaps it is. But that is not 
its greatest claim to respect. It has the 
unique distinction of being in its way 
quite as worthy as the other two move- 
ments. And we know few sonatas or 
concertos that boast of last movements 
not inferior to the preceding ones! 
Unless we are mistaken, Mr. Stoessel 
wrote this sonata in France, while he 
was serving as a bandmaster in the 
A. E. F. There is a certain French 
harmonic quality in it, but that we hold 
to be part and parcel of his musical 
utterance and that it has nothing to do 
with where the work was written. For 
in his shorter violin pieces, with which 
we are acquainted, Mr. Stoessel has ex- 
hibited a like harmonic feeling. Both 
the piano and violin parts are difficult; 
the latter is wonderfully effective, for 
the composer is an accomplished violin- 
ist and knows how to make things sound 
on four gut strings. The sonata has not 
yet been heard in public in New York. 
It must be played, if there is really an 
interest in the best of modern music, 
and we believe that there is. For it is 
one of the important chamber music 
works that have come forth in a very long 
time. Mr. Stoessel deserves a summa 
cum laude for it from every intelligent 
audience.in the world. There is a dedi- 
cation to André Caplet, known to Amer- 
icans as former conductor of the French 
répertoire at the Boston Opera House. 


* * * 


Two French Roger-Ducasse, whose 


Scores, music seems never to 
Orchestral have gotten a place in 
and Chamber America, has a new 
Music “Nocturne de Prin- 


temps” (Paris: A. Du- 
rand & Fils) for orchestra, that betrays 
his skill and his weakness at the same 
time. The miniature score has now 
been brought forward and will interest 
those, who make it a part of their mu- 
sieal life to observe closely the output 
of the modern French school. It will 
probably be performed in the course of 
time in this country, but we doubt if 
it will have more than an occasional 
hearing. 

On the other hand the “Quatuor a 
cordes” (Paris: A. Durand & Fils) of 
the only feminine member of Paris’ dar- 
ing group “The Six,” Mlle. Germaine 
Tailleferre, appears as an absolutely 
iconoclastic essay for two violins, viola 
and violoncello. One may, indeed, be 
concerned over the future of musical 
creative art, when publishers in these 
days issue a work that seems so lacking 
in the very materials of which string 
quartets are made. This puny quartet- 
tino has a first movement, Modéré, in 
C Sharp Minor, which goes without a 
stop into a scherzo, called Interméde, 
also in the same key, and a finale, 
marked Vif, in no key, without any 
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ELLEN RUMSEY 


Sang at Her Recital at the Town 
Hall, New York, on January 9th, 
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by Felix Fourdrain. 
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signature. The whole miniature score 
runs twenty-seven pages, the brevity of 
the work being the thing for which one 
may, indeed, be grateful. This is music 
of no pith, of no imaginative worth, 
and does no credit to the group of which 
its composer is a member. There is a 
dedication to the pianist, Arthur Rubin- 
stein, who may be happy that the lady 
did not dedicate a piano sonata to him; 
in that case he might have had to play 
it. This way he will not have to, unless 
he decides to honor her dedication by 
making a piano version of the work. 
We scarcely think he will do that! 


x» * * 


Gustav “His Love Shall Lead 
Saenger You Home” (Heidelberg 
Writes a Press) is a simple and 


devotional sacred song 
by Gustav Saenger to a 
text by Frederick H. Martens. The first 
section is in F Major, with a contrasting 
middle part in D Minor, after which the 
first part returns. The song is for a 
medium voice, 


Sacred Song 


* * * 


Some Songs Six secular and _ two 
by Henry sacred songs by Henry 
Purmort Eames Purmort Eames are at 

hand and represent the 
work of a musician who has not allowed 
himself to be influenced at all by present 
day music. His songs are just as inno- 
cent of the harmonic explorations of 
1910-1922, as though they had been writ- 
ten in 1890, or earlier. All of which 
is not an opinion. It is simply the re- 
cording a fact. 

“The Good Fairy,” “When Lilac Buds 
Are Bursting,” “Oh, Never Trouble 
Trouble,” “Mother I Miss You,” “The 
Little Red Barn,” “In My Cabin by the 
Sea” (Schroeder & Gunther) are the 
secular ones, while “The Ninety-first 
Psalm” and “Thy Omnipotent Power” 
are the church offerings. To attempt to 
recount the characteristics of the Eames 
songs here would consume more space 
than is allowed us, and also more than 
they merit. They are not individual 
songs at all; they do not reveal a strong 
musical personality and they are musi- 
cally out of date, as well. There is a 
very grave question as to whether they 
belong at all to the concert program! 
Certainly “Oh, Never Trouble Trouble” 
does not, for it is a popular song, and 
echoes that little gem “The Japanese 
Sandman,” popular a year or more ago, 
though Mr. Eames’ song is not one quar- 
ter as good as the Richard Whiteing 
song. Almost all of the songs in the 
set recall a familiar song in their parti- 
cular style, thus, “The Little Red Barn” 
has a “Machree” touch, “The Good 
Fairy” opens just like the middle section 
of Ernest Gillet’s charming little orches- 
tra piece “La Lettre de Manon,” etc., etc. 

The sacred songs are scarcely better. 
They are long and their material 1s in 
its way as undistinguished as are the 
secular. Mr. Eames is well known as 
pianist, teacher and lecturer, in which 
capacities he has won a worthy reputa- 
tion. As a composer he fails to impress 
us, if these songs are typical of what 
he can do. To be sure, they may have 
been written years ago and may there- 
fore be unlike what he can write to-day. 
In that case it would have been wiser 
to publish them “years ago.” In that 
day they would have been in style. 

Ae. Ws B 


* * * 


A New Library The “C. M. C. Educa- 
of Educational ticnal Library” of piano 
Piano Music music (Composers’ Mu- 

sic Corporation) pre- 
sents, in its Series 1, a number of com- 
positions which mark a decided and 
grateful departure from an outworn 
principle: that easy teaching music must 
be childish as well as for the child. 

In these beautifully engraved and edi- 
ted numbers we have a corresponding 
feeling for genuine musical values. Selim 
Palmgren’s “Twenty-four Studies, Bks. 
1 and 2, for instance, for Grade Two, ap- 
peal to good taste as well as to the ear, 
in not one of the little études is the tech- 
nical object not achieved by means of a 
sacrifice to banality and the obvious. 

A group of five individual pieces by 
Edward E. Trucco, “Orientale,” Scher- 
zetto, Pastorale,- “Fiaba,” and “Tocca- 
tina,” emphasizes this idea, and deploys 
the happiest musicianship and imagina- 
tive skill within a limited technical 
range. The little Pastorale (“Ber- 
gerettes sur les Montagnes”’) for all its 















simplicity, absolutely establishes the 
atmosphere, of its rustic form in two 
pages, and does so with musical charm 
and distinction. 

Not the least interesting of the num- 
bers on this Series 1 title-page which 
have thus far appeared are the quite 
delightful Elliot Griffis pieces: “Solemn 
Prelude,” “Skip Dance,” “The Meadow 
Path,” and the little Waltz. Mr. Griffis 
in no case has taken a tag-end of tun 
and, deciding that it would do for a 
teaching piece, shaken it out of his 
compositorial sleeve with careless ease 
In each number we have a real bit of 
creative work, miniature, it is true, and 
in outline, for the easy teaching piec 
does not admit of elaboration, but al 
Ways encompassing something valid. 
something musically worth while within 
restricted limits. There is a demand fo 
teaching pieces of this type among the 
better equipped who work in the field 
and more numbers like those of this “C 
M. C. Educational Library,” which stres: 
the finer and more distinctive trend in 
present-day musical education, will b: 
welcome. 


x * * 
“Songs for Dwight Fiske, in ‘‘Mary 
Fat People” and I,” “The Ground 
by Mr. Fiske Around My Feet” and 


“Reasons,” has opened a 
new lode in the mine of humorous voca! 
melody with his “Songs for Fat People’”’ 
(G. Ricordi & Co.). To words—and 
screamingly funny ones—by James 
Dyrenferth, he has written songs which 
are very effective, which avoid the com- 
monplaces that destroy the text and tone 
unity of so many humorous songs, and 
couple humor—“The Ground Around My 
Feet” is an excellent example—with a 
most entertaining note of the dramatic- 
ally tragic. The songs stand out among 
their type, and one cannot conceive of 
a recital audience capable of resisting 
their appeal. 


* * * 
Three Songs “Love’s Paradise,” by 
of Conspicu- Margaret Upcraft- 
ous Merit Walker, “Little Stars 
Seven,” by Ellsworth 


Stevenson, and “Little Heart of Mine,” 
by Sydney King Russell (Harold Flam- 
mer, Inc.), all make a direct appeal. The 
first is a broad, warm emotional mel- 
ody; the sécond a slumber song of grace- 
ful melodic line and with an apt accom- 
paniment; the third, straightforward, on 
somewhat balladine lines, with an effec- 
tive violin obbligato. All three should 
make many friends. F. H. M. 





Reviews in Brief | 





“Mazal-Tov,” “A Freilachs” “Die Yid- 
dishe Traern” (G. Schirmer), are three 
Jewish melodies for piano by Joseph 
Cherniavsky. Interesting examples, the 
first two are Jewish wedding dances, the 
last, “The Jewish Tears,” an after-the- 
wedding number. 


“Our First Flag” (Oliver Ditson Co.) 
by E. S. Hosmer, is an easily singable, 
properly stirring and patriotic cantata 
for mixed voices, which makes the choral 
most of a good subject. 


“Andantino” (Clayton F. Summy Co.) 
by Elias Blum. An ingratiating organ 
melody in three-quarter time, satisfying 
in sentiment. 


“Feuillet d’Album” (Paris: A. Durand 
& Fils.) <A graceful, engaging piano 
piece by Saint-Saéns, one of his last (Op. 
169), dedicated to the Baroness Edmond 
de Rothschild. 


“The Bonnie Earl of Murray” (Lon- 
don: Winthrop Rogers, Ltd.) An old 
Scots ballad poem set in ringing ballad 
style and with fine musicianship by Ivor 
Gurney. It is published for high and for 
low voice. 


“Sun Song” (John Church Co.) A 
melodious song-invocation by Lillian 
Stallo Tyler, set to words by Zona Gale. 


“A Forest Jubilee” (Oliver Ditson Co.) 
Helen L. Cramm has brought together 
twelve gay and festive melodies for little 
players and singers under one cover, 
with humorous interlinear texts which 
complete in the happiest way the clever 
tale the author-composer tells at the be- 
ginning of the book, of the reunion of 
the “Nits,” the bird, animal and insect 
members of ‘“Nature’s Institute of 
Technology.” A delightful book of child 
music. 


“The Torrent” (Clayton F. Summy 
Co.) A brilliant concert étude by Leslie 
Loth—melody development against pas- 
sage accompaniment. 
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Symphony, Oratorio Society, Parlow 
and Althouse Lead Portland Events 





Gregonians Hear Violinist and Tenor in Recital—Symphony 
Gives Third Concert of Popular Series—Chicago Opera 
Season Expected to Draw Thousands of Visitors to 
City—Oregon Agricultural College Glee Club in Annual 
Program—Construction of Fine Arts Building Advocated 
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Plea ORE., Jan. 28.— Kath- 
leen Parlow, violinist, and Paul Alt- 
house, tenor, appeared in a joint recital 


in the Public Auditorium on Jan. 16 un- 
der the auspices of the Elwyn Concert 
Bureau and aroused great enthusiasm. 
Miss Parlow played with charm and dis- 
tinction the Symphonic Rhapsody in F 
Minor built round two Negro melodies 
by A. Walter Kramer, and dedicated to 
the violinist. Her other music included 
Vieuxtemps’ Concerto in D Minor and 
Rimsky-Korsakoff’s “Hymn to the Sun.” 
Mr. Althouse, who is a great favorite 
of Portland audiences, was in excellent 
voice and delighted his audience in all 
his songs. Among these were the aria 
“Che Gelida Manina,” from “Bohéme,” 
which excited great applause; Mr. Kra- 
mer’s “The Great Awakening,” a fine 
song delightfully interpreted, and Gou- 
nod’s “Ave Maria,” for which Miss Par- 
low played the violin obbligato. Excel- 
lent accompaniments were furnished by 
Theodore Flint and Rudolph Gruen. 


Appeal for Fine Arts Building 


An appeal on behalf of the effort which 
is being made to construct a fine arts 
building was made at the ladies’ day 
luncheon and program of the Musicians’ 
Club at the Benson Hotel. Addresses 
were given by Mrs. Donald Spencer, 
business manager of the Portland Sym- 
phony; Jacob Kansler, for the Portland 
Opera Association, and John Claire 
Monteith. The musical program was 
given by Mrs. Goldie Peterson Wessler, 
Ernest Crosby, and Rober Louis Barron. 
Mrs. Warren E. Thomas, Ida May Cook 
and Paul Petri were accompanists. Jo- 
seph A. Finley is president of the club. 

The third of the popular concerts of 
the Portland Symphony on Jan. 13 at 
the Public Auditorium was one of the 
most interesting of the season. The 
“Mignon” Overture, “L’Arlesienne” 
Suite, the “Merrymakers’ Dance” of the 
“Nell Gwyn” Suite, and Brahms’ Hun- 
garian Dance No. 5 were included in a 
program conducted by Carl Denton with 
fine command and insight, and inter- 
preted so admirably that the audience 
insisted upon the repetition of some of 








the numbers. 
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Virginia Ci bati 
Virginia olombati 
Soprano, formerly of Covent Garden, 


Metropolitan Opera Co., Costanzi- 
Rome, Dal Verme-Milan, etc. 


Teacher of Singing 
Old Italian Bel Canto 
Teacher of 


Josephine LUCCHESE 


Leading Soprano San Carlo Opera Co. 
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The Portland Oratorio Society of sixty 
voices, Joseph A. Finlay, conductor, sang 
Handel’s oratorio, “Messiah,” in the 
Public Auditorium on the afternoon of 
Jan. 15. Goldie Peterson Wessler, so- 
prano; Mrs. Mitylene Fraker Stites, con- 
tralto; J. MacMillan Muir, tenor, and 
John Clair Monteith, baritone, were ex- 
cellent soloists and the choral perform- 
ance was impressive. William Robinson 
Boone, organist, and Mrs. Ethel Meade 
were excellent accompanists. 


Announce Chicago Opera Plans 


Final arrangements for the appear- 
ance in Portland of the Chicago Opera 
Association on March 22, 23, 24 and 25 
have been made and W. T. Pangle of 
the World’s Attraction Bureau, in charge 
of the Portland engagement received this 
week telegraphic announcement of the 
répertoire, artists, etc., from C. A. Shaw, 
general manager of the Chicago com- 
pany. 

The répertoire as announced will in- 
clude “Monna Vanna,” “Lohengrin,” 
“Romeo and Juliet,” “Thais,” and “Aida.” 
No other city west of St. Paul and north 
of Chicago will be visited. The season 
is made possible by a group of Port- 
land business men and others, who have 
guaranteed the expense of the engage- 
ment in the sum of $72,500. 

It is expected that the company will 
draw thousands of music lovers to the 
city from all over the northwest, as re- 
quests for tickets from Orgeon, Wash- 
ington and Idaho have already started 
to pour in to the management. More 
than 300 letters were received in the 
first mail following the announcement 
of the répertoire, stars and scale of 


prices. Arrangements are being made 
for special trains from such ints as 
Seattle, Tacoma, Spokane and various 


points in Oregon. The railroads will 
also inaugurate special railroad rates 
from neighboring territory. 


Glee Club in Concert 


The Orgeon Agricultural — College 
Men’s Glee Club of twenty-two voices 
gave its annual Portland concert on Jan. 
14 at the Municipal Auditorium, William 
Frederick Gaskins, head of the O. A. C. 
School of Music, conducting. The pro- 
gram of classical and popular music was 
warmly applauded. Arthur Kirkman, a 
Portland boy, impressed by his singing 
of Rubinstein’s “To Me Thou Art Like 
a Flower,’ and Sidney Homer’s “Requi- 
em.” Other numbers were by Blair 
Stewart, baritone; Sandy Begg, John 
Dentler, tenor; William De Macedo, pi- 
anist; Eric Witt, violinist; Quincy Cor- 


rie, Bruce Wells and Kenneth Hamblem. 
The concert was one of the series of 
the Ellison-White Lyceum Bureau. The 
members of the club are: C. C. Condit, 
K. E. Hamblem, J. C. Ohm, T. C. Alien, 
Ernest Wright, Alfred Beatie, first ten- 
ors; H. C. Goodale, J. A. E. Dentler, 
A. R. Kirkham, Harry Rands, Eric Witt, 
C. W. Bryant, second tenors; Blair Stew- 
art, Sam Allen, G. A. Meyers, E. L. Kim- 
ball, F. L. Waldo, Theodore Ober, first 
basses; M. E. Moe, R. E. Begg, R. B. 
Ross, M. C. Knapp, R. A. Johnson, C. K. 
Noopan, second basses. The accompanists 
were William de Macedo and Bruce 
Wells. 

Officers elected by the Columbia Male 
Chorus are: Charles Swensen, conduc- 
tor; J. E. Wallin, president; Andrew 
Hansen, vice-president; W. E. Selander, 
treasurer, and H. C. Wilson, secretary. 

Tom G. Taylor, organist and choir- 
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New Address: 


master of St. David’s Episcopal Church, 
gave an address on “Choir Training” at 
the monthly meeting of the Oregon Chap- 
ter of the American Guild of — 





Phoenix Crowds Flock to Hear Sousa’s 
Band 


PHOENIX, ARIZ., Jan. 21.—Sousa’s 
band gave two programs here recently 
to the largest audiences ever gathered 
in Phoenix for a musical event. Scores 
were turned away at both afternoon and 
evening concerts. The_ soloists were 
Mary Baker, soprano; Winifred Bam- 
breck, harpist; Florence Hardeman, vio- 
linist; John Dolan, cornetist, and Mere- 
dith Wilson, flautist. Eugene Redewill 
was the local manager. H. M. R. 
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MUSIC INDUSTRIES 
BACK CARUSO FUND 


Governors and Artists Swell 
Large Group of Memorial 
Foundation Workers 


The latest organization of nation-wide 
importance to officially lend its aid 
toward the raising of the $1,000,000 fund 
for the Caruso Memorial Foundation is 
the Music Industries Chamber of Com- 
merce which, on Jan. 13, under the presi- 
dency of Richard B. Aldcroftt, a mem- 
ber of the Caruso fund executive com- 
mittee, voted unanimously to give the 
movement its fullest support. During 
the past week the executive committee 


has received offers of co-operation from 
several state governors,’ including 
Channing H. Cox of Massachusetts, 
Henry J. Allen of Kansas, Oliver L. 
Shoup of Colorado and Emmet D. Doyle 
of Nevada. The governors will act as 
honorary chairmen in their respective 
states. Governor Allen announced his 
intention of issuing a proclamation be- 
fore the opening of Caruso Week, Feb. 
27, bespeaking the support of the people 
of Kansas to the project. 

Responses have also come from artists 
and musical organizations. According to 
the committee’s announcement, the fol- 
lowing artists have written saying they 
will appear at benefit concerts for the 
fund: Arturo Bonucci, Julia Claussen, 
Max Gegna, Elena Gerhardt, Emilio 
de Gogorza, Ernest Hutcheson, Nelson 
Illingworth, Daisy Jean, Edward Lan- 
kow, Olive Nevin, Cantor Josef Rosen- 
blatt, Harriet Scholder, Sara Sokolsky- 
Fried, Alberto Terrasi, Reinald Werren- 
rath and Ellen Beach Yaw. From 


Fresno, Cal., Harold Bauer wrote that 
he would be glad to assist in any way 
possible. A national committee of art- 
ists, now in the process of formation, 
will arrange benefit concerts throughout 
the country. 

Among those who have announced 
their support and co-operation in the 
fund campaign are Leopold Auer, Samuel 
Gompers, Thomas Nelson Page and 
Antonio Scotti. 

The Music Industries Chamber of 


Commerce has empowered Mr. Aldcroftt 
to appoint a committee to work out plans 
for co-operation with the Caruso fund 
committee. The Music Industries group 
will contain a representative from each 
of its eleven constituent organizations 
which will meet with John Aspegren, 
chairman of the Caruso fund executive 
committee, at some future date. The 
committee hopes to secure the co-oper- 
ation of the 10,000 musical dealers in all 
parts of the country. 





D’ALVAREZ IN HARTFORD 


Gives Recital with Lyell Barber—Boston 
Symphony Heard with Kochanski 


HARTFORD, CONN., Jan. 23.—A recital 
by Marguerite D’Alvarez, contralto of 
the Chicago Opera Association, was 
given at Fort Guard Hall on Jan. 3. 
Lyell Barber, pianist, played several 
solos in addition to furnishing the accom- 
paniments. The reception for both art- 
ists was enthusiastic. ; 

The Boston Symphony was heard in 
its only local appearance this season 
under the baton of Pierre Monteux at 
Parsons Theater on Jan. 9. The pro- 
gram included the César Franck Sym- 
phony and Strauss’ “Till Eulenspiegel.” 
Max Bruch’s “Scottish Fantasia” was 
played by Paul Kochanski, violinist, the 
assisting artist, and the orchestra. The 
audience was a very large one and re- 
calls of conductor and soloist were fre- 
quent. T. E. C. 





Briarcliff Manor to Hear Reuter 


BRIARCLIFF MANOR, N. Y., Jan. 28.— 
Well known as an interpreter of modern 
music, Rudolph Reuter, pianist, has been 
engaged for his first recital here on Feb. 
7. Besides the Schubert Sonata in B 
Flat, his program will feature several 
modern works. 


AIDING AMERICAN MUSIC 


Birmingham Club Fostering Works of 
Native Composers—Lhevinne’s Recital 


BIRMINGHAM, ALA., Jan. 28.—The 
Birmingham Music Study Club has been 
rendering excellent work for music re- 
cently in propagating the study of the 
more serious American composers. Its 
efforts are producing tangible results, 
interest in the works of these composers 


having become appreciably keener. 

The club assisted in the performance 
of Handel’s “Messiah” by the Birming- 
ham Choral Society on Jan. 8. O. Gor- 
don Erickson conducted a choir of 150 
voices in an excellent interpretation of 
the oratorio. The soloists were: Mrs. 
J. A. Mitchell, soprano; Mrs, P. J. Smith, 
contralto; Cooper Lawley, tenor, and 
Herbert Gould, bass. 

Josef Lhevinne appeared in an artis- 
tic recital at the Jefferson Theater on 
Jan. 4. A Beethoven Sonata was one of 
the features of a program which was in- 
terpreted with all the animation and sin- 
cerity worthy of his reputation. J.T. 





Marguerita Sylva, soprano, will ap- 
pear in a series of intimate recitals in a 
New York theater this month. The re- 
citais will be given every afternoon for 
two weeks or longer. 


NOVELTIES OF GAUTHIER 
PROGRAM PLEASE DULUTH 


Javanese and Malay Songs Prove o 
Special Interest—Hear Duluth 


Choral Forces 

DULUTH, MINN., Jan. 28.—EF\ 
Gauthier gave a unique program 
modern music under the auspices of t! 
Matinée Musical at the First M. | 
Church, the occasion being the first co: 
cert this season of the club’s artist seri: 
The auditorium was filled and the aud 
ence most enthusiastic. Mme. Gauthier 
group of Javanese and Malay songs | 
costume added a novel touch to the a 
together unusual and delightful progra: 
The Matinée Musical is enjoying a mo: 
successful season and the bi-weekly pr. 
grams contributed by local artists ha: 
been unusually fine. Mrs. Erne 
Lachmund’s second term in the pres 
dency is being marked with success a: 
enthusiasm. 

During the holiday season the Dulu: 
Choral Society gave a_ production 
“The Messiah.” ‘This has been an a 
nual event since the late Horace \ 
Reyner first organized the society an 
gave the first production in conjunctio: 
with the Minneapolis Symphony mor 
than fifteen years ago. The Dulut 
Choral Society now has a membership o 
125, consisting of many of Duluth’s fi: 
est soloists. The work of the choi 
shows steady improvement under the ab! 
leadership of Charles Helmer. Th: 
soloists on the latest occasion were Eliza 
beth Richardson, soprano; Mrs. Thoma 
B. Silliman, contralto; A. Rudolph Bur 
quist, tenor, and Lynam Ackley, bass. 
Mrs. Louis Dworshak was organist and 
Frances Berg Ober was at the pian 
C. M. Holland is president of the societ, 

G. S. R. 
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PIANIST—COACH—ACCOMPANIST 
Recitals—Instruction 
235 Ft. Washington Ave., New York 
Phone Wadsworth 4550 
Studio: 65 W. 7T1st., New York 


The American Institute of 


Applied Music Thirty-sixth Season 
212 West 59th Street, New York City 
Tel. Circle 5329 


Ella Bachus-Behr 


231 West 96th Street, New York 
Telephone Riverside 1464 


Michael Posner Baxte 
Teacher of the Violin 
Studio: 119 West 87th Street, New York 
"Phone Schuyler 5839 


Mme. J. L. Bayerlee 
ARTIST TEACHER OF SINGING 
Studio: 502 W. 113th §St., N. Y. Cathedral 7960 
Auditions by appointment only. 


Jan van Bommel 
CONCERT BARITONE 
Teacher of Singing 
Studios: 303 Carnegie Hall, New York 
684 St. Nicholas Ave. Audubon 1673 


William S. Brady 
TEACHER OF SINGING 
Studio: 137 West 86th St., New York 
Telephone Schuyler 10099 


May Laird Brown Lyric Diction 
Correct Pronunciation—Distinct Enun- 
ciation 
Italian—French—Spanish—English 
1 W. 89th St.. New York Tel., Riverside 2605 


Dudley Buck Teacher of Singing 
50 West 67th Street, N. Y. Phone Col, 4984 


Giuseppe Campanari 
BARITONE 
TEACHER OF SINGING 
Studio: 668 West End Avenue New York City 
By Appointment Only 


Mme. Kathryn Carylna 

TEACHER OF SINGING 
Defects of tone production eradicated. French and 
Italian Lyric Diction. 257 West 86th St., N. Y. 
*Phone, 5910 Schuyler. 


Ernest Carter 
COMPOSER—CONDUCTOR 
Address: 115 Bast 69th St., New York 
Tel. 8623 Rhinelander 


Remo Cortesi 

VOICE COACH 
336 West 46th St. 
257 W. 86th St., New York 


Mr. and Mrs. Ross David 
VOICE PRODUCTION AND REPPRTOIRD 
Sherwood Studios, 58 West 57th Street 
New York City 


Mary Ursula Doyle 
SOPRANO 
Teacher of Voice and Piano 
Carnegie Hall 






































Longacre 2375 
Schuyler 5910 








Studio 834 New York 


John Warren Exh ©O"DUCTO8 oan 
Tel. Columbus 2297 
Address: 37 West 72nd Street, New York 





Coach for Concert 
F rances F oster and Operatic Artists 
Concert Accompanying 
Studio: 334 West 84th Street 
Tel, Schuyler 1049 


Russell Snively Gilbert 

PIANO INSTRUCTION 
Practical course for vocal students in Piano and the 
Harmonic foundation. The Seymour School of Mus 
ica: Re-Education, 57 West 48th Street, New York. 








George Hamlin CONCERT TENOR 
Instruction in Singing and English 
Diction 
November ist to May 15th: 1070 Madison Ave., New 
York; June 1st to November Ist: Lake Placid, 
Adirondack Mts., N. Y. 





Victor Harris 
Teacher of Singing in all its branches 


THE BEAUFORT, 140 West 57th Street 
Telephone, Circle 3053 





Mrs. J. Harrison-Irvine 
Voice—Piano—Diction—Coaching— 
Accompaniste 
Carnegie Hall, 1013, New York. Circle 1350 


The Heartt-Dreyfus 


STUDIOS: Voice and Modern Languages 
Address: Gamut Club Building, Los Angeles, Cal. 


LILLIAN MILLER Hemstreet 


FRA 
Teachers of Singing 
50 West 67th St. Tel. Columbus 14065 
Summer Classes 
New York Studio and Woodstock, N. Y, 


Ethel Glenn Hier 
COMPOSE R—PIANIST 
Teacher of harmony and piano 
Studio: 501 West 121st Street, New York City 
Telephone Morningside 4886 














Caroline Lowe Hovey 


TEACHER OF SINGING—COACHING 
Studio, 50 West 67th St., New York 
Telephone Columbus 1405 


Arthur J. Hubbard 
VOCAL INSTRUCTION 
246 Huntington Avenue 
BOSTON - - o ° « 


Helen Allen Hunt 
CONTRALTO SOLOIST AND TEACHER 
Studio: 543 Boylston St., Boston, Mass. 





MASS. 








Frederick Johnson 
CONCERT ORGANIST 
Director of Music Department 
Bradford Academy, Bradford, Mass, 


Ernest Kingswell-Smith 7i2nist 


Teacher 
Miss Mason’s School, Tarrytown 
Brooklyn Cons. of Music 
Private Studio: 610 West 116th Street, New York 
Telephone 3040 Morningside 





Earle Laros 
“The pianist with a message” 
Recitals and Concerts 
Address: Miss Jean Wiswell, 437 Fifth Ave., N. Y. 


Isidore Luckstone 
TEACHER OF SINGING 
53 West 86th St., New York 
Telephone 7493 Schuyler 








Elsie Lyon 
Mezzo-Contralto 
Opera—Oratorio—Concert 
305 Carnegie Hall New York City 


INSTRUCTION IN OBOE 


Albert Marsh 
342 W. 15th Street 
Tel. Watkins 822 
Telephone mornings for appointment 


E. Sheffield Marsh 
Teacher of Singing 
Studio: 112 Carnegie Hall Pouch Mansion, B’klyn 
Tel. Circle 0614 Tel. Prospect 3115 


Mrs. Blanche Dingley-Mathews 
Teacher of Piano specializing in the 
Training of Teachers 
Steinert Building, Boston, Mass. 


Maud Morgan Harp Soloist 
CONCERTS—INSTRUCTION 
(Teaching Children a Specialty) 

216 W. 56th St. ’Phone Circle 1505 














Sittig Trio 
Violin, ’Cello and Piano 
Fred. V. Sittig, 167 West 80th Street, New York 
Schuyler 9520 


Dan W. Smith 
BARITONE 
Teacher of Singing 
Greensboro, N. C. High Point, N. ©. 


Charles Gilbert Spross 


ACCOMPANIST COACH 
Studio, 115 Bast 34th St., City 
Murray Hill 9827 
Tuesdays and Fridays 











Anna Ruzena Sprotte 
School of Vocal Art 
Fifth Floor, Tajo Bldg., First and Broadway 
Los Angeles, Cal. 





Anne Stevenson 
TEACHER OF SINGING 
433 West End Avenue 
Telephone Schwyler 2015 


Edgar Stowell violinist 
COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY 
Head of Violin Department 
Bronx House Music School Settlement 
New York 
Tel. Briarcliffe—53 





1637 Washington Ave. 





Mme. Katherine Morreale 
Soprano 
Voice Culture Repertoire 
313 West 57th Street New York City 
Phone Columbus 7548 


Charles Tamme 
Teacher of Singing 
264 West 93d St., New York 
Schuyler 0675 








Edmund J. Myer voice H. Whitney Tew 
828-829 Carnegie Hall, New York Circle 1850 
SUMMER TERM IN SBA — eames 8 aaa haul 


Teacher of Theo. Karle 





Mme. Niessen-Stone 
Mezzo Contralto, formerly Metropolitan Opera Co, 
Nine years with Institute of Musical Art 
Studio: 50 West 67th St. Tel. 1405 Col. 
M’g’t Annie Friedberg, 1425 Broadway 
Lyric—Coloratura 


Adele Luis Rankin Soprano 


Concerts—Oratorio—Costume Recitals 
Teacher of Singing 
Metropolitan Opera House Studios 
1425 Broadway, New York ’Phonc Bryant 1274 


Elsa Riefflin soprano 
Teacher of Voice 
Studio Carnegie Hall, New York. 
Residence, 220 Wadsworth Ave. 
Wadsworth 2828 


Carl M. Roeder 
TEACHER OF PIANO 
Technique—Interpretation—Theory 
607-608 Carnegie Hall, New York 

















Sergei Klibansky Teacher of Singing 

8 years leading instructor Stern Conservatory, Berlin; 

3 years Institute of Musical Art, New York, 
Studios: 212 W. 59th St., New York. 


Baritone, 
McCall Lanham F2ereone:. Rinetinn 
Scudder School, New York. 
Chevy Chase School, Washington, D. C, 
Private Studio: 2493 Broadway, New York 
*Phore Riverside 6569 








Francis Rogers 
CONCERT BARITONE 
Teacher of Singing 
Studio 144 East 62d St., New York 


Henry F. Seibert 
CONCERT ORGANIST 
Organist and Choirmaster, Trinity Church, Reading, 
Pennsylvania 








205 West 57th Street, New York 
Tel. Circle 5420 


Frederic Warren 


Frederic Waren Ballad Concerts 
370 Central Park West, New York 
Telephone: Riverside 136. By Appointment Only 
TEACHER OF SINGING 


Crystal Waters Mezzo Soprano 
Teacher of Singing Concert Singer 
(Braggiotti Method, Florence, Italy) 

Studio: 675 Madison Ave., New York 
"Phone Plaza 3223 











Mary Louise Woelber 
Formerly of Wagenhals and Kemper 
Special Training—Spoken Song—Pianologue 


810 Carnegie Hall New York 
. Grand Opera Baritone 
Nikola Zan (Prague Opera) 
Exponent of the Lamperti method. 
Studio: 168 West 58th St., New York 
Telephone Circle 3900 








Zerfh Teacher of Singing 
Voice Production without Interference 
The Logically Correct Method of Voice Production 
Studio: 338 West End Avenue, NEW YORK 
Phone—Columbus 5217 
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Survey of Brooklyn's Week 





By W. R. McADAM, Brooklyn Representative of Musical America, 1305 Park Place. 
Tel. 1615 Decatur. 
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HE New York Philharmonic Orches- 

tra, conducted by Josef Stransky, and 
the University Glee Club, under Edward 
J. A. Zeiner’s baton, gave a concert under 
the auspices of the People’s Institute at 
the Commercial High School, on Jan. 28, 
and, in spite of the blizzard, were wel- 
comed by a large audience. The pro- 
gram, in addition to artistic perform- 
ances of Beethoven’s “Eroica” Symphony 
and Tchaikovsky’s “Francesca da 
Rimini,” was notable also for the pro- 
duction of William G. Hammond’s 
“Lochinvar,” sung by the club and sing- 
ers from other Brooklyn organizations, 
with Albert Wiederhold in an effective 
interpretation of the baritone solo part, 
and with the Philharmonic forces in the 
orchestral accompaniment. The per- 
formance, which was conducted by Mr. 
Zeiner, was vigorously applauded. Mr. 
Hammond, the composer, was in the audi- 
ence. 

The Woodman Choral Club, under the 
leadership of R. Huntington Woodman, 
entertained a large audience in an un- 
usually good program at the Academy, 
on Jan. 27. Bruno Labate, oboe soloist, 
and Boris Saslawsky, baritone, were the 
soloists. A well-balanced ensemble was 
maintained in the club numbers. 

Max Bruch’s cantata, “Fair Ellen,” 
was a feature of the choral program. In 
this the club was assisted by Mrs. Ray- 
mond M. Huston, soprano, one of the 
members, and Mr, Saslawsky. Both solo 
parts were delightfully sung. The mu- 
sical accompaniment to this number was 
furnished by S. Lewis Elmer at the or- 
gan and Mrs. Florence Brown Lasky at 
the piano. 

A new composition by Mr. Woodman, 
“Sing, O Heart,” opened the concert. 
The singing of a group of six Swedish 
songs was especially pleasing, and the 
last, entitled “Cradle Song,” was so 


beautiful that it had to be repeated. 
Mr. Saslawsky, in groups of Russian 





and English songs, won applause by his 
versatile and artistic singing. 

The outstanding feature of the pro- 
gram was the delightful playing of the 
oboe by Mr. Labate. He gave the 
Minuet in G, by Beethoven, and other 
compositions, including some of his own. 

The Cleveland Orchestra, at its con- 
cert on Sunday afternoon under the 
baton of Nikolai Sokoloff, played Sibe- 
lius’ “Finlandia”; the “Lohengrin” Pre- 
lude, and Rimsky-Korsakoff’s “Schehera- 
zade” Suite, and, with Joseph Press, 
’cellist, as soloist, Saint-Saéns’ Concerto 
in A Minor. 


An excellent performance of Mendels- 
sohn’s “St. Paul” was given at St. James 
Episcopal Church, on Sunday afternoon, 
Jan, 29. The choir was assisted by a 
fine quartet of soloists, Eleanor Gerlach, 
soprano; Mabel Ritch, contralto; John 
Campbell, tenor, and Edward Swain, 
baritone. 


St. James holds a distinctive position 
for its development of an appreciation 
of oratorio. “St. Paul” was the first of 
eight oratorios to be given in the thir- 
teenth series. These performances in- 
variably attract large audiences. 

Two operas of Massenet, “Navarraise” 
and “The Juggler of Notre Dame,” were 
the subjects of Havrah W. L. Hubbard’s 
third operalogue, in the Lecture Hall, on 
the afternoon of Jan. 25. Edgar Bow- 
man, by his artistic illustrations, assisted 
materially to create a suitable musical 
atmosphere. Verdi’s “Otello” was Mr. 
Hubbard’s choice for his fourth opera- 
logue, at the Brooklyn Institute, on 


’ Wednesday evening, Jan. 25. 





TO HEAR INGRAM FORCES 





New York Symphonic Ensemble, Now 
Reorganized, to Give Concerts 


With its forces reorganized, the New 
York Symphonic Ensemble, Inc., a co- 
operative orchestra composed of profes- 
sional musicians, conducted by John 
Ingram, has returned to the field and 
will give its second New York concert 
on Feb. 24 at Aeolian Hall. Eric Muel- 


berger, a music patron, has taken the or- 
ganization under his wing, and is to 
finance this season’s concerts. For its 
Aeolian Hall appearance, the orchestra 
will give Beethoven’s Eighth Symphony, 
and for novelties will give first perform- 
ances of Zandonai’s ‘Serenata Medioe- 
vale” and Giga by Martucci. Besides 
these, two works of Delius will be pre- 
sented, “On Hearing the First Cuckoo 
in Spring,’ and “Summer Night on the 
River,” and also a Nocturno of Mar- 
tucci, played last year and repeated by 
request. In line with its policy of last 
season, that of assisting young artists 
to make appearances, the soloist on this 
occasion will be Oscar Ziegler, pianist, 
and pupil of Busoni, who will make his 
début in Beethoven’s Fourth Concerto. 












































A FEW OF THIS SEASON’S 
CRITICISMS: 


Pittsburgh Sun (Dec. 6, 1921): 
“A triumph for Hans Kind- 
ler.” 


Pittsburgh Post (Dec. 6, 1921) : 
“Hans Kindler is a ’cellist in 
a thousand.” 


New York American (Dec. 17, 
1921): 
“Kindler playedewith beauti- 
ful tone and splendid tech- 
nique.” 


Philadelphia Bulletin (Dec. 20, 
1921): 
“Kindler’s playing was more 
beautiful than ever.” 


Chicago Tribune (Dec. 2, 1921): 
“Hans Kindler showed him- 
self again an excellent ’cellist 
in every respect.” 


Washington Times (Nov. 6, 
1921): 
“The audience gave him an 
ovation.” 


the world. 


the Rodin Thinker.” 


skill of bow and fingers.” 


PENNSYLVANIA BUILDING 
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The Victor Engages Only the World’s Greatest 
Artists to Make Red Seal Records. 


In the 1922 Victor Red Seal Catalogue 
Hans Kindler Is the ONLY ’Cello Soloist! 








St. Louis Globe Democrat (Jan. 7, 1922): “Hans Kindler, prime concert 
’cellist, carried off most of the honors with his impeccable playing.” 
St. Louis Star (Jan. 7, 1922): “Kindler is one of the greatest ’cellists in 
It is impossible to imagine more beautifu! ’cello playing.” 
St. Louis Times (Jan. 7, 1922): “Hans Kindler, whom we hailed a year 
ago as a rival to the laurels of Casals, returned with a still deeper and 
broader art to St. Louis last night. 


St. Louis Post Dispatch (Jan. 7, 1922): “Hans Kindler established once 
more his right to be considered one of the world’s masters of his instru- 
ment, so opulent a tone did he wield, and so endlessly did he enrich 
and color it with an infinity of shadings, to say nothing of his immense 


Engagements for 1922-23 now being booked by 
CoNCERT MANAGEMENT ARTHUR JUDSON 


In his music he reminded us of 


PHILADELPHIA 








The Ensemble is also to appear in con- 
junction with the People’s Opera Com- 
pany, which is to give a series of ten 
performances at the Longacre Theater, 
opening on Feb. 12, under the musical 
directorship of Antonio Dell’ Orefice. 
The orchestra is also engaged to play 
at the Police Benefit Concert at the Van- 
derbilt Theater, March 5, when Helen 
Ware, violinist, and Anne Roselle, so- 
prano, are to be the soloists. The organ- 
ization is now under the management 
of Mollie Croucher. 





Concert Dates Follow Erza Début 


Following her successful Aeolian Hall 
début on Jan. 13, Berthe Erza, Algerian 
soprano, appeared as soloist with the 
Beethoven Society on Jan. 24. The singer 
is busy preparing the program for her 
next New York appearance, which will 
be made at Carnegie Hall within a few 
weeks, and is making test records for a 
phonograph company. Arthur and Helen 


Hadley, who have just undertaken her 
management, have booked her for en- 
gagements in Middletown, N. Y., and 
Stamford, Conn., this season, with or- 
chestral dates pending. 


CHAMBER MUSIC PROGRAM 
A FEATURE IN PITTSBURGH 





Elshuco Trio Gives Fine Program in 
Art Society Series—Local 
Chorus in Concert 


PITTSBURGH, PA., Jan. 27.—The El- 
shuco Trio, composed of Elias Breeskin, 
Violinist; Willem Willeke, ’cellist, and 
Aurelio Giorni, pianist, was presented 
in the fourth of the Art Society series 
in Carnegie Hall on Jan. 20. The pro- 
gram consisted of works by Beethoven, 
Paul Juon and Saint-Saéns, and was 
given in a manner that commanded ap- 
preciation from the large audience. 

The first concert this season by the 
Pittsburgh Apollo Male Chorus, Rine- 
hart Mayer, director, was given in Car- 
negie Hall on Jan. 19. The assisting 
soloist was Caryl Bensel, soprano, of 
New York. A solo was sung by Dr. 
Russell Kirk, baritone, a member of the 
chorus. Piano accompaniments were 
played by Carl Bernthaler and David 
Lewis. 

The annual meeting of the Musicians’ 
Club of Pittsburgh followed the monthly 
dinner in the Pepperbox on Jan. 19. Of- 
ficers elected were William Oetting, 
president; Theodore G. Wettach, vice- 
president; Richard Kountz, secretary, 
and Oscar Demmler, treasurer. Directors 
elected were, Will Earhart, Charles N. 
Boyd and Vincent Wheeler. Among the 
speakers was Andreas Dippel, who is in 
Pittsburgh organizing the United States 
Grand Opera Club. Will Earhart, retir- 
ing president, was in charge of the meet- 
ing. R. E. W. 





Prokofieff to Give New York Recital 

Serge Prokofieff, composer, will appear 
in piano recital at Aeolian Hall on Tues- 
day afternoon, Feb. 14. Mr. Prokofieff 
will play a Praeludium and Fuga in D 
Minor, of Buxtehude, Three Country 
Dances of Beethoven, and compositions 
by Liadoff, Moussorgsky and Medtner, 
besides his own arrangements of some 
Schubert waltzes, a march and _ inter- 
mezzo from the “Love for the Three 
Oranges” and five of his own shorter 
works with his Toccata, Op. 11 as a 
final number. 
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BONNET HAILED BY 
WINNIPEG AUDIENCE 


French Organist Achieves 
Marked Success — Schmitz 
and Other Artists Appear 


WINNIPEG, CAN., Jan. 28.—Joseph 
Bonnet, the French organist, appeared 
in Winnipeg recently, in a recital at the 
Grace Methodist Church. In composi- 
tions of Liszt, Bach and several of his 
own works, the organist revealed his art. 
He has since been booked by Fred A. Gee 
for two additional recitals in this city, 
March 10 and 11. 

E. Robert Schmitz, the French pian- 
ist, played for the Women’s Musical Club 
this month and gave an exacting pro- 
gram. Modern’ numbers, including 
works of Debussy and Ravel, were given 
with especial lucidity, and the Toccata 
by Saint-Saéns brought the pianist an 
ovation. 

Karl Acheurer, violinist, appeared in 
recital before the same club, featuring 
the Mendelssohn Concerto. Well known 
to Winnipeg audiences, having appeared 
here with the Minneapolis Symphony on 
several occasions, the violinist was 
enthusiastically received on this 6cca- 
sion. 

Leonard D. Heaton, teacher and pian- 
ist, gave his annual recital before a 
large audience at the Fort Garry Concert 
Hall recently, presenting an interesting 
program in his usual clear style. 

Hugh Ross and Russell White, pian- 
ists, newcomers here, gave recitals this 
month. Mr. Ross is a young English 
musician of distinct promise, and his 
own charming compositions were fea- 
tures of his program. He is conductor 
of the Male Voice Choir which has 
reached a fine standard in its work, and 
which will undertake a tour of the Mid- 
dle West with Percy Grainger in March. 
Mr. White is a pupil of Ernest Hutche- 
son, and his local recital proved him 
a distinguished addition to the musicians 
of this city. 

Under the leadership of Normal Doug- 
las, the Men’s Musical Club is making 
distinct advances this season, and its 
weekly recitals are attracting large audi- 


ences. F. M. G. 


PIASTRO IMPRESSES 
IN ATLANTA DEBUT 


Plays as Soloist with Ysaye’s 
Foreces—Sara and Nellie 
Kouns in Recital 


ATLANTA, GA., Jan. 28.—Mishel Pi- 
astro, violinist, created a marked impres- 
sion on Wednesday night, when he made 
his début here with the Cincinnati Sym- 
phony under Eugen Ysaye. He played in 
brilliant style a Beethoven Romance, a 
Wieniawski Andante and _ Sarasate’s 
“Gypsy Airs.” Both the audience and 
the musicians were so enthusiastic that 
he was obliged to give an encore, for 
which he selected the second movement 
of the Mendelssohn Concerto. Piastro 
had rehearsed but once with the orches- 
tra. After the encore Ysaye enthusiasti- 


cally embraced the soloist. 
The orchestra played Brahms’ Third 











Symphony in F Minor, Thomas’ 
“Mignon” Overture, Ysaye’s “Exile,” 
and Massenet’s “Scénes Alsaciennes.” 


An afternoon concert for children was 
heavily attended despite inclement 
weather. 

Sara and Nellie Kouns gave a recital 
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on Saturday, Jan. 21, under the auspices 
of the Atlanta Music Club. These two 
artists sang in French, German, Italian 
and English. Their voices blended ad- 
mirably in their duets and their diction 
was excellent. A particularly pleasing 
number was “A Fairy Went A-Market- 
ing,” by Goodheart, given by Sara Kouns 
as an encore. W. P. Stanley of Atlanta 
was accompanist. 

At a special meeting of the Woman’s 
Club on Monday, Jan. 23, Paul Donehoo, 


- blind pianist, gave a program which in- 


cluded Chopin’s Ballade in A Flat, his 
own “Song Without Words,” and a Ga- 
votte by Landrum, a blind composer, 
formerly of Atlanta but now living in 
South Carolina. Mr. Donehoo plays with 
rare understanding and skill. 

Seven of the most popular poems of 
Frank L. Stanton, Southern writer, have 
been set to music by Nan Bagby . 


BUFFALO BOWS TO 
KREISLER’S MAGIC 


Great Audience Hails Artist— 
Eventful Week Supplied 
by Local Musicians 


BUFFALO, Feb. 1.—Fritz Kreisler held 
a great audience spellbound with his in- 
comparable art in Elmwood Music Hall, 
Jan. 24, appearing under the manage- 
ment of Musical Arts. The huge crowd 
seemed an inspiration to the violinist, 
who was more generous than ever with 
his encores. He gave a program that 
included the Mendelssohn Concerto, Bach 


Suite in E, and numbers of Schubert, 
Dawes, Dvorak and himself. Carl Lam- 
son’s co-operation as accompanist proved 
a memorable part of the program. 

The Schlisky String Quartet gave the 
last of its chamber music series in the 
home of George F. Rand, and will now 
devote itself to preparation for a series 
of public recitals. Mr. Schlisky thanked 
Mrs. Chauncy Hamlin and other ladies 
whose efforts have made possible the 
series. 

Jan Sickesz, Dutch pianist, created a 
distinctly favorable impression in a re- 
cital, in. Townsend Hall, University of 
Buffalo, under the auspices of the Buffalo 
Conservatory, on Jan. 20. Mr. Sickesz, 
who is giving a winter master class at 
the Conservatory, amazed with his 
powerful interpretation of the Wagner- 
Liszt “Ride of the Valkyries,” as well as 
the delicacy of his work in Rhené-Baton’s 
“Fileuse” and Cyril Scott’s Valse 
Caprice, Beethoven’s Sonata in F and 
Mozart’s Sonata in G. 

Arnold Cornellisen, conductor of the 
Buffalo Symphony, pianist, and Charles 
Schlisky, violinist, both of the faculty of 
the Musical Institute of Buffalo, de- 
lighted a large gathering of members at 
the Chromatic Club in Twentieth Cen- 
tury Hall, Jan. 21. The unity of their 
work was indicated in a program de- 
voted to the melodious Mozart Sonata in 
two movements, and to~- sonatas of 
Franck and Fauré. This was one of the 
most enjoyable concerts of the entire 
season. 

Pupils of Mrs. Hubert Mills Chester, 
of the Musical Institute, gave recitals 
on the afternoon and evening of Jan. 25, 
and revealed some exceptional talent. A 
capacity audience heard Marie McKenna, 
an eight year old pianist, and one of the 
most promising child musicians in this 
region, who gave an astonishing recital 
at the Boosters’ Club dinner-meeting in 
Masonic Consistory on Jan. 18. In sev- 
eral classics the child revealed reserve 
and assurance as well as an incredible 
individuality of expression. Mary M. 
Howard, one of Buffalo’s prominent 
teachers, has taught the child since she 
was five, and this season she has been 
playing before numerous local organ- 
izations. 

Helen L. Miller, who appeared here 
with great success as soloist with the 
choral branch of the Chromatic Club 
recently, has opened a vocal studio in 
Buffalo. F. W. B. 











Jan Van Bommel to Give Song Recital 


Jan Van Bommel, the Dutch bari- 
tone, who has made his home in New 
York for several years, will be heard in 
recital at Rumford Hall, on East First 
Street on Sunday afternoon, Feb. 5. He 
will sing numbers by Brogi, Fourdrain, 
Massenet, Gretchaninoff, Strauss, Mana 
Zucca and a group of Dutch songs. Axel 
Skjerne, pianist for the late Maude Pow- 
well, will appear in the dual réle of solo- 
ist and accompanist. 


MANCHESTER HEARS 
PEOPLE’S SYMPHONY 


Continue Public Concerts by 
Orchestra—Edith Bennet 
Sings in Concord 


MANCHESTER, N. H., Jan. 30.— The 
People’s Symphony gave a concert in 
Legion Hall, Jan. 28, and a free concert 
at Park Theater on Sunday. As the New 
Hampshire law prohibits a fee to be 
charged for concerts on Sunday, a small 
entrance price was levied on Saturday 
to cover expenses. The accommodation 
in the theater is inadequate to seat all 
who wish to attend the free concerts. 
Therefore school children and many 
adults attend the Saturday morning per- 
formances. 

For both concerts the program includ- 
ed Mozart’s Symphony in C; Delibes’ 
Suite, “La Source,” Ballet from “Damna- 
tion of Faust,” and the “Ruy Blas” Over- 
ture of Mendelssohn. This is the second 
season of the concerts, given for the 
people. 

Edith Bennet, soprano, had a royal wel- 
come in Concord, her home town, on 
Jan. 26, in the same program as that 
given by her earlier in the week in Bos- 
ton. The concert was under the auspices 
of the Woman’s Club and the audience 





was the largest ever gathered for a con. 
The clubs subtracte, 


cert in the city. 
only a small sum for the expenses, 93, 
ing Miss Bennet $1,000, practically th, 
entire proceeds, and the largest sum ey, 
given to a singer here. A _ receptio; 
was tendered to the singer in Chamber 


lain House, the home of the club. Rog. 


ney Saylor assisted Miss Bennet as a- 
companist. 


Under the auspices of the Swedis}, 


Society of this city the annual mid 


winter concert was given at the Swedic;, 


Lutheran Church, Jan. 27, John Her- 


mann Loud, organist of Boston; Agnes 
Lindstrom, mezzo-soprano; Louise Nord- 
strom, contralto, and Mr. Youngquist, 


violinist, presented the program, with 
gratifying musicianship. 

An appreciative audience heard th 
annual mid-winter concert of the Man 


chester Institute of Arts and Science: 


on Wednesday evening at Institute Ha}! 
The orchestra was under the leadership 
of Rudolph Schiller, and Edith Bulard. 
Boston, soprano, was soloist, and Mauric 
Hoffman, Jr., accompanist. 

The Keene Chorus Club of Keene, gay, 
its mid-winter concert, Jan. 27, in Cit, 
Hall, conducted by Nelson P. Coffi 
Mr. Coffin leads the Mendelssohn Gi 
Club, New York, the Worcester Count: 
Musical Association, Worcester, and th: 
Fitchburg Choral Society. Marie Sta 
pleton Murray, New York, soprano, and 
Redferne Hollinshead, tenor, were solo- 
ists. Berdia C. Huntress was accompan- 
ist for the soloists and E. F. Holbrook 
accompanied the chorus, which has 100 
male voices. F. M. F. 





KREISLER AND HOFMANN 
WELCOMED IN ROCHESTER 





St. Olaf Choir Shares with Artists in 
Providing Chief Musical 
Fare of Week 


ROCHESTER, Jan. 28.—Fritz Kreisler’s 
recital at Convention Hall on Jan. 19, 
formed a stirring climax to a week of 
unique interest. An immense audience 
listened to the brilliant program, and 
many recalls followed his interpreta- 
tions, especially during the second half 
of the program which was devoted in 
great part to his own compositions and 
arrangements. Arthur M. See acted as 
local manager. 

Josef Hofmann, on Tuesday, Jan. 17, 
was heard in a piano recital at Conven- 
tion Hall before a large audience which 


was loud in its enthusiasm. His pro- 
gram was included in the James E. Fur- 
long Series. 

The St. Olaf Choir visited Rochester 
recently, and gave a fine concert to a 
large audience at Convention Hall. 

Raymond Wilson, pianist, of the facul- 
ty of the Eastman School of Music and 
late of Syracuse University, gave a re- 
cital on Jan. 16 at Nazareth Academy, 
assisted by Mrs. Rae Potter Roberts, 
contralto, and Ernestine Klinzing, ac- 
companist. Mr. Wilson presented his in- 
teresting program ably and Mrs. 
Roberts’ warm contralto tones were 
heard in an aria from “Samson et Da- 
lila,” and later in a group of modern 
songs. The audience was cordial but not 
large. 

An active members’ recital was given 
by the Tuesday Musicale at the Genessee 
Valley Building on the morning of Jan. 
17, to a large audience of members and 
friends. Those taking part on the pro- 
gram were Mrs. Edna Frank Paul, so- 
prano, assisted at the piano by Alice C. 
Wysard; Mrs. Florence Crosby Cooke, 
contralto, assisted at the piano by Mrs. 
Elsie McMath Cole; and the Tuesday 
Musicale Chorus, with Mrs. Laura Re- 
mington at the piano. There were also 
some numbers at the piano by the Am- 
pico, lent by Mr. Ritcher for the occasion. 

M. E. W. 





Larsen Plays Own Arrangements 


HACKETTSTOWN, N. J., Jan. 28.—Two 
of his own arrangements were presented 
by Rudolf Larsen, violinist, in the re- 


cital which he gave with the assistance 
of Frederic Mets, pianist, at the Cen- 
tenary Collegiate Institute on the eve- 
ning of Jan. 20. These were two Irish 
airs and Yradier’s “La Paloma.’ The 
Yradier arrangement was new and was 
so favorably received that it had to be 
repeated. The program also comprised 
arrangement of Chopin’s “Lithuanisches 
Lied,” Beethoven’s “Turkish March” and 
Popper’s “Spinning Song” by Leopold 
Auer, with whom Mr. Larsen is asso- 
ciated as assistant teacher. 


Gigli, Now on List of 
Johnston Artists, Will 
Make Concert Tours 





SUGUONTOONODOEDOEREDEOUONAOESUEEOOECOORNEEONEOODE 





Beniamino Gigli, Tenor of the Metropoli- 
tan Opera Company 


Beniamino Gigli has made an arrange- 
ment whereby he will appear in concert 
under the management of R. E. John- 
ston, with whom Paul Longone is asso- 
ciated. 

Negotiations ewhich were started be- 
tween Mr. Gigli and Mr. Johnston more 
than a year ago, were concluded after 
Mr. Gigli’s appearance at the sixth Fri- 
day morning Biltmore Musicale. Mr 
Gigli made a pronounced success on this 
occasion and was obliged to sing eight 
encores, a record for these functions. 

Mr. Gigli has been booked for thre: 
spring festivals—Newark, New Haven 
and Trenton—and will have seven mor‘ 
appearances before the close of the sea 
son. 

Mr. Johnston’s arrangement calls f 
a tour before and after the opera seaso! 
After a summer stay abroad, he will 
turn to this country late in Septem» 
in order to open his season early t! 
following month. 





Memphis Hears Marguerite Namara 


MEMPHIS, TENN., Jan. 28.—Ma! 
guerita Namara, soprano of the Chicag 
Opera Association, sang on Jan. 16 f' 
the benefit of the American Legion. Th 
concert, which was given in the ballroo! 
of the Chisca Hotel, was a decided su 
cess. Mme. Namara was in good vol 
Her opening aria was followed by song 
in English, French and Italian, whic 
served to show the quality of her dictio! 
These were followed by the Jewel Son 
from “Faust” and the Bach-Gounod “A\ 
Maria.” After singing “Comin’ Throug 
the Rye,” Mme. Namara was obliged t 
add two encores, 
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SAN CARLO OPERA 
IN SAN FRANCISCO 


Follow Russians in Two 
Weeks’ Season—Helen Stan- 
ley and Bauer Appear 


SAN FRANCISCO, Jan. 28.—With an ex- 
cellent cast, good orchestra and satisfac- 
tory settings; Fortune Gallo’s San Carlo 
Grand Opera Company opened a two 
weeks’ season here on Jan. 22, when 
“Ajda” was produced before a large audi- 
ence. The success of the opening night 
was repeated on Jan. 23 in “Rigoletto,” 
and on Jan. 24 in “Madama Butterfly.” 


The fact that the company is nightly 
filling the Century Theater, immediately 
following a two weeks’ successful season 
of the Russian Opera Company, fur- 
nishes proof that San Francisco would 
support a sustained opera season if the 
city had an adequate opera house. If 
this building is constructed this year, 
San Francisco, it is safe to predict, will 
have an opera season as extended as that 
of Chicago, as the metropolis of the Pa- 
cific Coast. 

Bianca Saroya, as Aida, was youthful 
and charming, and sang sweetly. Nina 
Frascani, as Amneris, shared in the hon- 
ors of the duet with the heroine in the 
second act. Gaetano Tommasini, as 
Radames, gained marked favor for his 
singing of “Celeste Aida.’”’ Mario Valle 
was a convincing Amonasro; Natale 
Cervi was masterful as the King, and 
Pietro de Biasi was prominent as Ram- 
fis. 

Ernest Knoch, the conductor, con- 
trolled his forces with authority and 
artistic insight. He alternates with 
Gaetano Merola in the duties of con- 
ductor throughout the two weeks’ en- 
gagement, Giuseppe Agostini, long a 
favorite in San Francisco, where he 
sang in the days when the old Tivoli was 
a temple to music lovers, gained a tri- 
umph in “Rigoletto,” as the Duke. He 
was substituted at the last moment for 
Romeo Boseacci, who became ill just be- 
fore the hour fixed for the rising of the 
curtain. Agostini returns with the 
buoyaney of tone which won him thou- 
sands of admirers in other years, and 
was given a rousing welcome. 

Josephine Lucchese’s fresh, clear voice 
was employed with warmth, flexibility, 
and power in the music of Gilda. She 
was heartily applauded for “Caro 
Nome.” Joseph Royer’s performance as 
Rigoletto was much above the average. 

The Century Theater was filled to its 
utmost capacity on Jan. 24, when Tamaki 
Miura sang the title réle of “Madama 
Butterfly.” The audience included sev- 
eral hundred persons of the Japanese 
colony. Scenically the piece was put on 
with all the elaboration and attention to 
detail for which the Gallo company is 
noted, and vocally the performance was 
also satisfying. 

Mme. Miura’s voice has gained in mel- 
lowness and power since she was pre- 
viously heard here, and her impersona- 
tion of Cio-Cio-San was very appealing 
and wistful. Mr. Agostino appeared as 
Pinkerton, Mr. Valle as Sharpless, and 
Anita Klinova as Suzuki. 

Harold Bauer was heard on three oc- 
casions last week in San Francisco—at 
the January concert of the San Fran- 
cisco Chamber Music Society; the regu- 
‘ar concert of the San Francisco Sym- 
Phony, Alfred Hertz, conductor, and the 
Sunday concert of the same organization. 
Mr. Bauer plaved the César Franck 
Quintet in F Minor with the Chamber 
Musie Society, with admirable virtuosity 
on the part of all the artists. The second 
movement was given with notable con- 
‘ord and beauty of rhythm and phrasing. 
_At Fridav afternoon’s concert of the 
‘Symphony Mr. Bauer was the soloist in 
‘te Schumann A Minor Concerto. The 
*rechestral numbers consisted of the 
Brahms Symphony No. 2 in D and Rich- 
ard Strauss’ tone poem, “Death and 
Transfiguration.” 

Helen Stanley, soprano, appeared on 
Jan. 23 at the third of the Matinée Musi- 
le Series being given at the Hotel St. 
fancis under the direction of Alice 
Seckles, by special arrangement with 
&by C. Oppenheimer. Mme. Stanley’s 


voice has depth, range and dramatic 
resonance. She sang the sixteen num- 
bers on the program, and generously 
added several encores. The singer was 
especially happy in the aria from Zan- 
donai’s “Conchita,” and in two numbers 
dedicated to her, ‘“‘The Shadowy Garden,” 
by Di Nogero and “Transgression,” by 
Crews. Rachmaninoff’s “Prayer” was 
sung with dramatic feeling. 
MARIE HICKS HEALY. 


LEADING ARTISTS 
IN LOS ANGELES 


Gluck, Zimbalist, and Pavlowa 
Prominent in Full Week’s 
Calendar 


Los ANGELES, Jan. 30.—The Philhar- 
monic concerts on Jan. 23, introducing 
Alma Gluck and Efrem Zimbalist, was 
a feature of last week’s events. The 
artists were welcomed by a capacity 
house. 

Mme. Pavlowa and the Russian Ballet 
appeared in six performances to full 
houses, and are to appear on three return 
dates this week. 

The Philharmonic Orchestra gave a 
popular concert on Jan. 29, in spite of 
heavy rain. Jules Lepske, a member of 
the orchestra, was the soloist in Max 
Bruch’s Concerto, and was encored. 

The series of concerts by the Zoellner 
Quartet is attracting large audiences, 
and the artists are increasing the inter- 
est of their programs by many novelties. 

We Be @&, 


GLUCK-ZIMBALIST CONCERT 
DRAWS THRONG IN DENVER 














Violinist’s Fine Playing and Singer’s 
Charm Please Audience— 
String Quartet Heard 


DENVER, Jan. 28.—The Gluck-Zimbal- 
ist concert, at the Auditorium on Jan. 
16, attracted one of the largest audi- 
ences of the season. Mme. Gluck was 
heard in three groups of songs, and Mr. 
Zimbalist played the Vieuxtemps D 
Minor Concerto, a transcription of the 
“Meistersinger” Prize Song, and the 
Sarasate Gypsy Dance. Except in the 
first movement of the concerto, Mr. Zim- 
balist played in masterly style. In the 
Gypsy Dances he roused the audience to 
unwonted enthusiasm. Mme. Gluck has 
lost none of her personal charm, but her 
intonation was not invariably true. The 
audience manifested an eagerness to ex- 
press admiration for her. The accom- 
paniments were excellently played by 
Eleanor Scheib and Harry Kaufman. 
The concert was organized by Robert 
Slack. 

The Denver String Quartet gave an 
interesting concert at the D. A. C. on 
Jan. 15. Dvorak, Tchaikovsky, Grain- 
ger, Smetana and Glazounoff were repre- 
sented in the program. Lucile Fowler, 
a young contralto of fine voice and sym- 
pathetic feeling, was soloist and was 
vigorously applauded. Marguerite Min- 
ard played admirable accompaniments 
for the singer. J. C. W. 





Arthur Hackett Sings at Pine Bluff 


PINE BLUFF, ARIz., Jan. 28.—Arthur 
Hackett, tenor, assisted by Paul Friess 
as accompanist, gave a recital here re- 
cently and charmed the audience in a 
song cycle by William Reddick, “Love in 
a Cottage”; Liza Lehmann’s “Moon of 
My Delight” (from “In a Persian Gar- 
den”); a French group including com- 
positions by Hahn, Bemberg and Lenor- 
mand, and two other’ miscellaneous 
groups. 





Pueblo Pianist Featured at Colorado 
Convention 


DENVER, Jan. 28.—An outstanding fea- 
ture of the convention of the Colorado 
State Music Teachers’ Association was 
the performance of Nellie Lina Long, 
pianist of Pueblo, who gave the Cadman 
Sonata in A. Miss Long, of the 
Schwinger School in Pueblo, won the 
State contest of the Federated Musical 
Clubs, and is one of the leading pianists 
in this section. J. C. W. 


SCHUMANN HEINK IN 
RECITAL IN TACOMA 


Paul Althouse Soloist with 
Club Choir in Mid- 


winter Concert 


TACOMA, WASH., Jan. 30.—Ernestine 
Schumann Heink was presented in con- 
cert at the Tacoma Theater on Jan. 18, 
by Bernice E. Newell and received an 
unusual tribute from an audience that 
filled every available space in the thea- 
ter and overflowed on to the stage. She 
sang admirably a characteristic program, 
and the reception of every number must 
have assured her of the firm place she 
holds in the affection of the people of 
Tacoma. Arthur Loesser, accompanist, 
was also warmly welcomed in solo num- 
bers. 

Important in local musical circles was 
the mid-winter concert of the Ladies’ 
Musical Club Chorus, which was given 
at the Tacoma Theater on Jan. 20, under 
the leadership of Frederick W. Wallis. 
Paul Althouse, tenor of the Metropoli- 
tan, was assisting artist. The chorus, 
which numbers seventy voices, displayed 
excellent tonal balance, and responded 
with gratifying precision and under- 
standing to the inspiring baton of its 
conductor. It is worthy of mention that 
through the entire concert the only score 
on the stage was the conductor’s copy, a 
real achievement in artistic advance- 
ment. Pauline Endres gave admirable 
support at the piano. 

Mr. Althouse, heard here for the first 
time, had a most auspicious introduc- 
tion to a Tacoma audience. His virility 
of interpretation and beauty and warmth 
of tone called forth immediate response 
from the audience. On his program 
“The Blind Ploughman” by Clarke and 
“The Great Awakening” by Kramer vied 
for first place. Rudolph Gruen, the ac- 
companist, shared in the honors of the 
soloist. E. M. M. 


UNIFORM MUSIC TEACHING 
FOR CALIFORNIA SCHOOLS 


Glen H. Woods, Supervisor for Oakland, 
Appointed to Draw Up Plan for 
State Instruction 


OAKLAND, CAL., Jan. 28.—Glen H. 
Woods, supervisor of music in the Oak- 
land city schools, has been chosen by the 


State Board of Education to plan meth- 
ods to reform and co-ordinate music in- 
struction in all the California schools. 
This is the first step taken by the State 
authorities to formulate a music cur- 
riculum for the whole system, as hereto- 
fore education in this subject has been 
either neglected altogether in the smaller 
schools or intrusted to the class teachers. 
Mr. Woods will first make a survey of 
rural schools and smaller city schools, 
and then. from a study of music instruc- 
tion methods in the larger centers, in- 
stall a uniform system throughout the 
State. For this purpose his services 
have been lent to the State for a period 
of four months, under arrangement with 
the Oakland Board of Education. 
Under the guidance of Mr. Woods, the 
Oakland school music department during 
the eight years in which he has been at 
its head, developed to a point where he 
has twenty-five high school instructing 
assistants, twelve elementary, twenty- 
two departmental and junior high school 
and fifteen volunteer assistants. Of the 
enrollment of 30,000, there are 2400 mu- 
sic students organized into school bands 
and orchestras. The elementary schools 
have twenty orchestras and eight bands 
and the high schools seven orchestras 
and five bands. Mr. Woods holds that 
the average school child will eventually 
learn to appreciate classical music if 
given the opportunity in proper training. 














Stopak Completes Tour with Chaliapine 


Josef Stopak will play in Peekskill, 
N. Y., on Feb. 7. He appeared with 
Chaliapine in Philadelphia on Feb. 1, 
rounding out a series of engagements 
with the famous bass that have taken 
him to many of the principal cities in the 
Fast. ° 


harpist. 


SEATTLE APPLAUDS 
VISITING ARTISTS 


Schumann Heink and Cadman 
Give Programs—School 
Orchestra Heard 


SEATTLE, WASH., Jan. 30.—Ernes- 
tine Schumann Heink headed the lo- 
cal music schedule for the past week, 
appearing before a capacity audience on 
Jan. 16 at the Metropolitan Theater, un- 
der the management of Frank P. Hood. 


The singer was acclaimed in an interest- 
ing program. Arthur Loesser, accom- 
panist, contributed piano solos. 

Charles Wakefield Cadman appeared in 
a recital of his own compositions, under 
the management of the Artists’ Musical 
Bureau of America, on Jan. 20. Mr. Cad- 
man was assisted by Elizabeth Straith- 
Miller, a local soprano of good voice, 
who sang very creditably a number of 
Cadman’s songs, with the composer at the 
piano. 

The Cornish School presented a mis- 
cellaneous program on Jan. 21, when 
students from the classes of Anna Grant 
Dall, Boyd Wells, Francis J. Armstrong, 
Jacques Jou-Jerville, and Calvin B. 
Cady participated. 

Helen Farmer, a young pupil of Ethel 
Chrisman Jackson, gave a program of 
vocal music at her teacher’s studio on the 
same day. Peggy Kremer, vocal pupil of 
Montgomery Lynch, was heard in recital 
on Jan. 17 with Mrs. Lynch at the piano. 
Maybelle Brannen presented a number 
of her students in a piano recital in her 
spacious studios at the McKelvey. 

The orchestra of the Broadway High 
School, under the leadership of David F. 
Davies, gave an excellent program on 
Jan. 20 in the school auditorium. On 
the same evening at the Lincoln High 
School, under the leadership of Ernest 
H. Worth, the school orchestra and the 
boys’ and girls’ glee clubs also gave a 
program which demonstrated the excel- 
lent training that the High School stu- 
dents now receive in the department of 
music. D. S. C. 


SOUSA IN LONG BEACH 











Soloists Appear With Band in 
Two Concerts—Olga Steeb’s 
Recital 


LONG BEACH, CAL., Jan. 28.—Sousa’s 
Band appeared in two concerts at the 
Municipal Auditorium, under the man- 
agement of William Conrad Mills. The 
soloists were Mary Baker, soprano; Flor- 
ence Hardman, violin; Winifred Bam- 
brick, harp; John Dolan, cornet, and 
George Carey, xylophone, all excellent 
artists. The houses for Sousa’s con- 
certs in Long Beach are usually sold 
out, but this was not so in this instance, 
because of stormy weather. 

Olga Steeb was heard in an attractive 
program at the Auditorium recently. 
A Brahms Rhapsody and numbers by 
Chopin and Liszt illustrated her versa- 
tility, artistic insight and technique. 

A concert in which Manuel S. de Lara 
presented soloists and chorus of the De 
Lara Opera Company was one of the 
events of Music Week. The High School 
concert, arranged by Ethel Ardis, Sara 
Pepple, Bernice Beal and Edith Wyant 
also proved interesting. A. M. G. 


Five 








San Antonio Symphony in Second Pro- 
gram of Series 


SAN ANTONIO, TEX., Jan. 28.—The San 
Antonio Symphony, conducted by Julien 
Paul Blitz, gave the second program of 
its series of six on the afternoon and 
evening of Jan. 19, playing the “Sieg- 
fried Idyll,” the first movement of 
Dvorak’s ‘New World” Symphony, 
3izet’s “L’Arlesienne” Suite No. 2, and, 
with Mrs. Blitz as soloist, Lalo’s Con- 
certo in F Minor for piano and orches- 
tra. This young pianist has developed 
a remarkably facile and delicate tech- 
nique, and played with artistic insight. 
Debussy’s “Golliwog’s Cake-Walk” was 
given for an encore. The Minuet in the 
Liszt Suite revealed the skill of Eulalio 
Sanchez, flautist, and Mrs. E. P. Ware, 
G. M. T. 
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LOCAL SOCIETIES IN 
NEW ORLEANS MUSIC 


Two Concerts Given by Choral 
Clubs—Rachmaninoff 
in Recital 


NEw ORLEANS, Jan. 28.—The Church 
Choral Club, with 125 acting members, 


conducted by E. O. Sellers, and repre- 
senting the best talent among church 
singers in New Orleans, gave its winter 
concert at the Baptist Bible Institute, 
and repeated the success of its spring 
concert. In addition to the choral num- 
bers by the club, there were solos by G. 
Campbell Cooksey and numbers by the 
quartet of the First Methodist Church, 
under the direction of James Black. Mr. 
Sellers has had experience as conductor 
in Cleveland, Chicago and other northern 
cities, and his connection with the Bap- 
tist Bible Institute made it possible for 
the Choral Club to obtain his services. 

The Polyhymnia Circle, under the di- 
rection of Theresa Cannon Buckley, gave 
the second concert of its season at Gibson 
Hall, Tulane University, and gained dis- 
tinct success in Pinsuti’s “Good-Night, 
Beloved,” and another number, showing 
beauty of tone quality and interpreta- 
tion and clearness of diction. Mrs. John 
Morris Gehl sang an interesting group 
of songs; Paul Jacobs, tenor, and Ed- 
mund Wheelahan, baritone, sang a duet 
from “Forza del Destino” and Gotze’s 
“Still as the Night”; Inez Lambert, Ma- 
bel Blaise, and Edna Gueringer contrib- 
uted a Slavonic Dance by Dvorak and a 
Tchaikovsky melody; Marietta Sarrat 
played a piano solo by Moszkowski, and 
Emmet Kennedy, dialect reader, gave 





several original stories. Mary V. Ma- 
loney was the accompanist. 

Sergei Rachmaninoff was welcomed by 
a yd audience when presented by 
the Philharmonic Society on Jan. 14. 
Naturally great interest was taken in 
his interpretation of his own Prelude 
in C Sharp Minor, and his numbers by 
Liszt, Grieg, and Chopin added to the 
brilliancy of a program which was warm- 
ly applauded. 

A project for the permanent organiza- 
tion of a municipal band has been started 
in New Orleans. Of the many plans sug- 
gested for the financing of the enterprise, 
the most popular is the imposition of a 
tax of one-eighth or one-sixteenth of a 
mill (one-tenth of a cent) on personal 
property. 

The Committee meetings for the So- 
ciety Trades’ Ball in February, for the 
rebuilding of the French Opera House, 
are held every Tuesday morning, Robert 
Hayne Tarrant presiding. Women alone 
compose these committees, and are en- 
thusiastic for the success of the enter- 
prise. 

Mrs. Dupuy Lee Harrison gave a re- 
cital at her home recently, an interest- 
ing program being given by amateur mu- 
sicians. 

Bertram Bailey in a recital on the oc- 
casion of the opening of his New Orleans 
vocal studio, made an excellent impres- 
sion. 

Golda McArdle has returned from 
New York, where she has been studying 
the Justine Ward method of teaching 
music and expects to introduce it in New 
Orleans this winter. Miss McArdle is 
a graduate of the H. Sophie Newcomb 
School. 

Henry Wehrmann, official organist for 
the Elks’ and violin soloist and instruc- 
tor, has placed twenty of his composi- 
tions with the house of Carl Fischer, New 
York. H. P. 5S. 





MUSIC SCHOOL STARTS 





Opens in Long Beach with Orchestra of 
Twenty Pieces—Mme. Stanley Sings 


LONG BEACH, CAL, Jan. 27.—The 
American School of Music has been 
opened in Long Beach, in American Ave- 
nue, by Ludwig George Kading, Theo- 
dore Ladico and Mrs. Pearl Trauger 
Thompson, who have for sixteen years 
been with Heald’s Conservatory, recently 
called Long Beach School of Music. Mr. 
Kading was director of the orchestra 
and violin department; Mr. Ladico, the 
piano department, and Mrs. Thompson, 
the vocal department; and in the new 
school will fill the same positions. Other 
members of the new faculty are Paul 
Connor, clarinet, and Roy Butin, guitar, 
banjo and mandolin. Mrs. Maude V. L. 
Wells’ Art Studios, at Toledo Court, are 
affiliated with the school. The Kading 
Orchestra now numbers twenty pieces, 
made up of students in the school. Di- 
plomas are granted. 

Helen Stanley, soprano of the Chicago 
Opera Association, was heard in a recital 
at the Municipal Auditorium on Jan. 18. 
This was Mme. Stanley’s first visit to 
Long Beach, but her fine voice and ani- 
mated style gained the immediate favor 
of her audience. Several encores were 
given. Imogen Peay was the accom- 
panist. The concert was the fourth in 
the Philharmonic Course under the man- 
agement of William Conrad ao 





Boston’s Junior Musicians Hold Monthly 
Program 


BosTon, Jan. 28.—The Prelude Club, 
an organization of young music lovers, 
held its regular monthly meeting in Fael- 
ten Hall, Thursday morning. Mrs. Mary 
G. Reed is president, and each meeting 
is opened with the informal discussion of 
current music events, as chronicled each 
week in MUSICAL AMERICA. At the last 
meeting there was an added attraction 
in the person of Walter Scott, pupil of 
Leschetizky, who performed artistically 
on the piano. He was heard in compo- 
sitions by Bach, Saint-Saéns, Beethoven 
and Chopin. Edith Chandler and Irene 
Crane, the latter a sixteen-year-old prod- 
uct of the Boston Music School Settle- 
ment, were heard in songs by d’Hardelot, 
Grieg, Charpentier, Weatherly, Huerter, 
Salter and La Forge. Mrs. Mary G. 
Reed and Edward Ryan accompanied the 
singers. 





Marguerite Namara to Sing with the 
St. Louis Symphony 


Marguerite Namara, soprano of the 
Chicago Opera Association, has been en- 
gaged as soloist with the St. Louis Sym- 
phony, Rudolph Ganz, conductor, in its 
spring concert tour. Mme. Namara’s 


first appearance in this engagement will 
be in Dallas, Tex., on March 20. The 
orchestra is also to appear in Mexico, 
Columbia, Kansas City, (two perform- 
ances) and Cape Girardeau, Mo.; Tulsa, 
Okla.; Dallas, Denton, Fort Worth, Bel- 
ton, Austin, Houston, Port Arthur and 
Texarkana, Tex.; New Orleans, Baton 
Rouge and Shreveport, La.; Little Rock, 
Ark.; and Memphis, Tenn. The soprano 
appeared in Memphis, Tenn., on Jan. 16, 
for the American Legion, and on Jan. 18 
at Rockford, IIl., for the Rockford Art 
Club. She will sing on Jan. 31 in Balti- 
more; in Washington, on Feb. 3; in New 
Wilmington, Pa., on Feb. 8, and in 
Peoria, IIl., on Feb. 10. 





Dr. Miller Lectures 


With “Kinesthetic Faculty” as his sub- 
ject, Dr. Frank E. Miller, founder of 
Vocal Art-Science, lectured at the Fow- 


ler Phrenological Institute of New York 
on the evening of Jan. 27. He had a 
large audience, which included many 
standees. A musical program was a fea- 
ture of the evening. Ralph Hudson, 
tenor, and Livia Johnson, soprano, pupils 
of Maude Douglas Tweedy and Anita 
Mason Woolson of the Vocal Art-Science 
Studio, were heard in varied numbers. 





New England Conservatory Orchestra 


Heard in Boston 


Boston, Jan. 30.—The New England 
Conservatory Orchestra, Wallace Good- 
rich, conductor, was heard in concert be- 
fore a large audience in Jordan Hall, on 


Jan. 27. The soloists were Howard 
Goding, pianist, and Homer Humphrey, 
organist, of the faculty. In memory of 
Camille Saint-Saéns, the Adagio from 
the Symphony in C Minor for orchestra 
and organ was played. In another vein 
was the “Festival of Pan,” a “Romance 
for Orchestra,” by Frederick S. Con- 
verse, of the Conservatory faculty. The 
other numbers were César Franck’s 
Symphonic Variations for Pianoforte and 
Orchestra; Wagner’s Overture and Bac- 
chanale from “Tannhiduser,”’ and Ber- 
lioz’s Hungarian March from “The Dam- 
nation of Faust.” W. J. P. 





Maier and Pattison to Give Concert for 
Vassar Benefit Fund 


Guy Maier and Lee Pattison, who have 
been heard in recital in New York this 
season as well as with.the New York 
Symphony, will make a fourth appear- 
ance in the Town Hall on Feb. 25, for the 
benefit of the Vassar College Salary En- 
dowment Fund. The program will be 
of a popular nature including several 
favorites heard before, but the outstand- 
ing feature will be a paraphrase of 
Weber’s “Invitation to the Dance,” ar- 


ranged by Leopold Godowsky, to be 
played for the first time in New York 
on this occasion. 


GLEE CLUBS TO COMPETE 








Ten Eastern Colleges Entered for An- 
nual Contest in New York 


In the annual contest of Glee Clubs 
at Carnegie Hall, New York, on March 
4, the singing ability of the ten Eastern 
colleges which have entered will be 


judged by Walter Damrosch, conductor 
of the New York Symphony; Henry Had- 
ley, composer, and George Chadwick, di- 
rector of the New England Conservatory. 

Entries have been received from Am- 
herst, Columbia, Dartmouth, Harvard, 
New York University, Penn State, 
Princeton, University of Pennsylvania, 
Wesleyan and Yale. All the clubs will 
sing, in addition to their individual con- 
tributions, the same prize song, “Give a 
Rouse” by Bantock. Harvard having 
carried off the cup by winning for the 
third consecutive time last year, a new 
prize will be given this year by the Uni- 
versity Glee Club of New York, which 
sponsors these contests. 

The increasing interest in these com- 
petitions, which have been promoted to 
encourage choral singing in American 
colleges, is shown by the fact that in 
1914, when they began, only four col- 
leges were entered, and the list has this 
year grown to ten, with additional en- 
tries also received from far Western uni- 
versities whose distance from New York 
only may prevent their competing. In 
line with this same work the University 
Glee Club will sing with the Yale Glee 
Club at New Haven on Feb, 21, in cele- 
bration of Yale Alumni Day. 





Augette Foret Charms in Musicale 


WASHINGTON, Jan. 28.—The art of 
Augette Foret, soprano, showed chame- 


leon hues in the musicale intime which 
she gave with Rhea Watson Cable at 
the piano, at the home of William Phelps 
Eno on the evening of Jan. 21. In 
Breton peasant costume, she sang a 
group of folk-songs from Brittany. Old 
English songs were given in early Vic- 
torian costume. Perhaps the most 
piquant feature of the program was 
the group of Koto songs in Japanese, for 
which Mlle. Foret appeared in the cere- 
monial costume of a Japanese lady. The 
final group was of old French songs 
of romance and tragedy, and for these 
the singer donned a gown such as a mar- 
quise of the court of Louis XVI might 
have worn. There were also American 
numbers, “Sweetheart in the Army,” 
Brockway’s setting of “The Old Maid’s 
Song” and Mabel Wood Hill’s “Aesop’s 
Fables.” Mlle. Foret’s personality lent 
charm to all these numbers, and Miss 
Cable supported her with good accom- 
paniments. 





Mrs. Seiberling Made Honorary Member 
of St. Olaf Choir 


When the St. Olaf Choir gave a con- 
cert at Akron, Ohio, recently, Mr. and 
Mrs. Frank A. Seiberling entertained 


the Choristers at dinner at their resi- 
dence, Stanwieth Hall, as they did on the 
previous visit of the organization. F. 
Melius Christiansen, conductor, and M. 
H. Hanson, general manager of the 
choir’s concert tours, and some thirty 
additional guests were present. Fol- 
lowing the dinner the singers unanimous- 
ly elected Mrs. Seiberling as first honor- 
ary member of the Choir in recognition 
of her work for the development of mu- 
sic. The senior girl member of the 
Choir presented Mrs. Seiberling with her 
own gold pin of membership. 





Opera and Concert Dates for Zerola 


Nicola Zerola, tenor, who has already 
been announced to sing a performance 
of “Samson and Delilah” in Baltimore 
on Feb. 20, is to repeat his performance 
in this opera in Washington, D. C., on 
Feb. 24. Both appearances will be with 
the National Opera Association, also 
known as the Washington Opera Com- 
pany. On Jan. 22, Mr. Zerola appeared 
as soloist with the Reading, Pa., Sym- 
phony, and on Feb. 3 he was to sing in 
concert in Washington, in the T. Arthur 
Smith course. 





Engagements for Berta Reviere 


Berta Reviere, soprano, will appear as 
soloist with the Minneapolis Symphony 
on Feb. 5. On the evening of Feb. 10, 
at the Waldorf-Astoria, Miss Reviere 
will sing with the Euphony Society. 


SYMPHONY SPURS 
KALAMAZOO MUSjc 


Flourishing Prospects {. 
New Organization—Con- 
certs by Local Societies 


KALAMAZOO, MICH., Jan. 28.—One 
the most successful of the city’s rec 
musical achievements is the organizat 
of the Kalamazoo Symphony, sponso: 
by the Kalamazoo Musical Society. Ah 
forty of the city’s prominent musiciz 
are members of the orchestra, and 
accomplishing remarkable results, me. 
ing in weekly rehearsals. C. Z. Br 


son, conductor, has had wide musica! 

perience. He studied with Walter DD. 
rosch in New York, and has been \ 
Sousa and other conductors. The . 
cert master is Henry Eich, former), 
student of the Leipsic Conservatory 

member of the Cincinnati Symphony : 
Philadelphia Orchestra. 

The Kalamazoo Musical Society 
giving a series of interesting mont! 
recitals at the Burdick Hotel. The J: 
uary program included the Grieg Sona. 
in F for violin and piano, played by M 
E. H. Hacking and Mrs. H. J. Mowry; « 
song by the Western Normal Seni 
Girls’ Quartet; piano solos by Hen: 
Overley; a trio for violin, viola a: 
piano; Percy Grainger’s “Colonial Song,’ 
Ne. 1, with vocal parts taken by M: 
Bertha Shean Davis and Otto Dietri 
Mrs. Hacking, Lloyd Loar and Fran 
Leavens played the instrumental par: 
for violin, viola and piano. Mar, 
Liddy, who has made concert tou 
during the past year, sang “Amour Vie: 
Aider.” 

Victoria McLaughlin and Mrs. 
Royce played on two pianos the Gri 
Concerto in A minor with excellent 
fect. Miss Leavens was in charge 
the program. 

This season’s activities of the Ka 
mazoo Choral Union have proved high 
successful, both in point of. attendan 
at the concerts given under its auspi: 
and in the high standard of the mus 
The January recital of this course w 
given by Leopold Godowsky. In the 
“Symphonic Studies” of Schumann, th: 
pianist showed a wide range of powe! 
and delighted his audience by his syn 
pathetic understanding and delicacy of 
interpretation. The Chopin Sonata i: 
B Flat Minor, Opus 35, was played with 
great beauty and a fine feeling for melo- 
dic pattern. M.J.R 








Milan Roder Conducts “Marjolaine” 

A last-minute call summoned Milan 
Roder, conductor and coach, to conduc! 
the opening of “Marjolaine,” the musica! 
version of “Pomander Walk” presented 
in New York recently. Without a re- 
hearsal, Mr. Roder led the performance 
to good effect. He has just completed 
several compositions which have been a: 
cepted for publication, some of them by 
G. Schirmer, at an early date. 





Book Numerous Dates for Anna Pinto 


Recent engagements of Anna Pinto, 
harpist, included a recital at Tarrytow: 
N. Y., where she appeared with Vic‘ 
Biart, official lecturer of the New Yo! 
Philharmonic; at Columbia Univers!) 
and at the Brooklyn Institute of Arts 
and Sciences. She appeared as solois' 
with the Summerfield Choir at Po 
Chester, N. Y.; in joint recital w'' 
Marcel Dupré, the French organist, °° 
at a musicale of the Pleiades Club, 
Jan. 15; as soloist with Franz Kalte 
born, violinist, for the Arion Chorale 
Passaic, N. J.; and in a series of f 
appearances in Debussy numbers, at ' 
Neighborhood Playhouse. Miss Pi! 
has been engaged to appear as sol 
with the Vosseller Choral at Flemingt: 
N. J., on Feb. 17; as soloist at a conc 
at the National Theater in New Yo 
on Feb. 26, and as soloist with the Iris 
American Musical Society of New Y: 
on Feb. 27. 





Gerhardt to Sing in Newark Before Sa’ 
ing for England 


Before her departure for Europe Mm 
Elena Gerhardt will give one of her | 
recitals in Newark on Feb. 7, at the Pr: 
tor Theater. Early in March Mme. G: 
hardt sails for England and will sing } 
London and the provinces. She will 7 
turn to America early next fall and w 
remain here until the following spring. 
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DETROIT HONORS 
NATIVE PIANIST 


Sylvia Simon Has Successful 
| )ébut—Hear Grainger and 
Margaret Schuiling 


DeTROIT, Jan. 28.—Of special interest 

in tne week’s concerts was the appear- 
anc. of Sylvia Simon, a local pianist, 
who assisted as soloist with the Detroit 
Syn phony on Jan. 22. A capacity audi- 
ence gave her an ovation. Her perform- 
ance was one of distinction, ranking 
among the best of the Sunday series. 
With adequate technique, she gave a 
clear-cut reading of the Schumann A 
Minor Concerto. Victor Kolar conducted 
the orchestra in a program which fea- 
tured two of his own compositions, pre- 
sented for the first time. His Scherzo 
for Strings was especially spirited, with 
fine contrasts, and was received with en- 
thusiasm by the audience. - Similarly in- 
‘reresting were two Armenian settings of 
Guedenian, orchestrated by Mr. Kolar. 
Sibelius’ “Finlandia,” Herbert’s popular 
“A) Fresco” and a stirring performance 
of Tchaikovsky’s Caprice Italien com- 
pleted the program. 
' Another event of prime interest was 
the appearance of Percy Grainger with 
Margaret Schuiling, a local artist, at 
Orchestra Hall on Jan. 24. A capacity 
audience attested to Mr. . Grainger’s 
popularity and demanded numerous en- 
Opening with the Bach Prelude 
and Fugue, the pianist gave numbers of 
Liszt and several of his own composi- 
tions, to which he was obliged to add 
many extras. Mr. Grainger did not 
usurp all the attention, however, for Miss 
Schuiling also won tributes. Her voice, 
which has much beauty and power, was 
hampered by a slight cold. She sang 
an aria from “Don Carlos,” Tchaikov- 
sky’s “Tell Me Why,” and a Grieg num- 
ber, but her best work was done in 
3rahms’ “Meine Liebe Ist Griin.” She 
also was recalled many times and added 
extras. Margaret Mannebach with her 
accompaniments provided excellent sup- 
port for Miss Schuiling. M. M. F. 


FORT WORTH CLUB GIVES 
ANNUAL SACRED CONCERT 





¢ ores. 








Members Heard in Choral Works Under 
Baton of Carl Venth—Sousa’s 
Band Appears 


ForT WorTH, Tex., Jan. 30.—The an- 
nual sacred concert of the Harmony 
Club, one of the notable events of the 
season in Fort Worth, was given on Sun- 
day afternoon, Jan. 15, at the First 
Presbyterian Church, which proved too 
small to hold all who wished to hear the 
program. Conducted by Carl Venth, the 
choir sang, with fine tone quality and 
shading, Kremser’s “Hymn of Praise,” 
Brahms’ “Ave Maria,” Marshall Kerno- 
‘han’s “The Foolish Virgins,” and Saint- 
saéns’ “Night.” Sam §. Losh, artistic- 
ily sang the baritone solos in Kerno- 
han’s cantata, and Mrs. Louis Morris 


and Mrs. W. C. Bryant were also solo- 
ists in this work. Virginia Jackson 
played organ numbers by Mendelssohn 
and Claussman, and a violin choir com- 
prising Mrs. Horn, Mrs. Fogleman, Mrs. 
Galloway, Mrs. Morton, Mrs. Zried, Miss 
Crawford, and Miss Yantis, with Mrs. 
Robert D. Carver at the piano also con- 
tributed to the program. 

Sousa’s Band gave two performances 
on Jan. 18 to big audiences. Nearly 1000 
children, it is estimated, attended the 
matinée, and even standing room could 
not be had when the evening concert 
began. 

The Juvenile Harmony Club is flour- 
ishing, and its choral department is pre- 
paring for a public appearance in the 
early spring. The members of this club 
have their own officers and leaders, and 
conduct set programs just as_ their 
seniors do. C. N. 


WINNSBORO CATCHES 
MUSIC WEEK SPIRIT 








Texan Town, Though Population Is Only 
2500, Supports Ten Programs 
in Seven Days 


WINNSBORO, TEX., Jan. 27.—Though 
Winnsboro has a population of only 
2500, it has celebrated a successful Mu- 
sic Week, and is probably the smallest 
town in the great Lone Star State to 
record such an achievement. The enter- 
prise was promoted by the Harmony 
Club, the only music club of Winnsboro, 
and the members, with the rest of the 
citizens, are naturally proud of the ac- 
complishment. The Winnsboro News is 
also to be commended for the assistance 
it gave to the movement. During the 
week ten fine programs were given— 
seven in the evening and three in the 
afternoon—and were heard by capacity 
audiences. 

Sermons on music were delivered by 
the pastors of several churches at the 
beginning of the week, and the initial 
program was that of the First Baptist 
Church Choir. All church societies and 
literary clubs of the town had music un- 
der discussion and musical programs 
at their regular meetings. This week 
proved so successful that the citizens are 
demanding that it should be observed 
annually. Much of the success achieved 
by the Harmony Club in its varied activi- 
ties, and particularly in promoting Music 
Week, is due to the marked ability of 
its choral conductor, Mrs. A. L. Wilfong. 

Under the direction of Mrs. R. N. 
Robertson and Mrs. Homer R. Weir, ac- 
tive members of the Harmony Club, and 
Mrs. Wilfong, preparations are going 
forward for the first Music Memory Con- 
test, which it is hoped to make an an- 
nual event. The list of contest pieces 
has been widely distributed, and these 
have been featured at a number of reci- 
tals. There is every indication of suc- 
cess in this new effort in musical educa- 
tion. 


Malkin to Give All-Chopin Program 


A second recital will be given by Man- 
fred Malkin, pianist, at Carnegie Hall 
on Feb. 9. The program will be de- 
voted entirely to Chopin. 








Joseph Schwarz, in Two Seasons, 
Takes Notable Place in Music Here 
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(Portrait on Front Page) 


N his two seasons in America, Joseph 
Schwarz, leading baritone of the Chi- 
cago Opera Association, has won for him- 
self a definite place in affairs musical. His 
‘ppearances have been marked by a rep- 
tition of the successes which firmly sta- 


Klized his reputation in Europe. His 
operatic début in New York, somewhat 
Celayed because of the fact that he be- 
ame associated with Mary Garden’s 
‘singers only toward the end of last sea- 
1 when the company was on the west- 
ard swing of its tour, was effected last 
‘eck at the Manhattan Opera House in 
“Traviata.” 
In addition to his operatic work, Mr. 
hwarz has devoted himself to re- 

s. Besides his New York program 
at Carnegie Hall and his appearance at 
the Bagby Morning Musicale this sea- 
son, he has been heard in many pro- 
frams elsewhere and his present book- 
ngs will take him to more than fifty 
American cities during the coming 
‘Pring and summer. 

ot many years ago, Mr. Schwarz, who 
ved in Riga, Russia, quarreled with his 
‘ather and left home rather than give 


up his singing for a tailor’s trade. He 
started his musical career as a member 
of a band of traveling minstrels, touring 
through the Baltic Provinces. He very 
soon became the troupe’s leading singer 
and shortly attracted the attention of a 
Russian nobleman, who arranged to fi- 
nance his education. After several years 
of preparation he made his début in the 
opera house of Linz, Bohemia, where he 
created a sensation. - After this his 
advancement was rapid, and at the be- 
ginning of the war he was regarded as 
one of the notable artists of the European 
operatic stage. 

Upon the outbreak of the war Mr. 
Schwarz was leading baritone of the 
Berlin Opera House, but he succeeded in 
making his way to Scandinavia, where, 
after being exempted from military serv- 
ice by Russia, he sang in the principal 
opera houses. Mr. Schwarz came to 
this country in the last half of last sea- 
son, and after making recital appear- 
ances he joined the Chicago Opera As- 
sociation and gave a few successful per- 
formances in the West. It was not until 
this season that he had the opportunity 
of establishing himself operatically by 
his fine performances at the Auditorium, 
Chicago. 


ST. LOUIS SYMPHONY CANCELS CONTRACT 





Program Changed as Heifetz 
Is Indisposed—McCormack 
Gives Recital 


T. LOUIS, Jan. 30.—Owing to the 

sudden and unexpected cancellation 
of the contract by which Jascha Heifetz 
was to appear as soloist with the St. 
Louis Symphony, Rudolph Ganz was con- 
fronted with the task of preparing an 
entirely different program for the ninth 
pair of concerts on Jan. 20 and 21. The 
Symphony authorities state that Mr. 
Heifetz pleaded illness, but that after 
cancelling his engagement here, he played 
in both Chicago and Milwaukee, and that 
they have now cancelled their side also, 
so that the artist will not fulfil later 
appearances which were planned. 

Mr. Ganz performed a Herculean task 
in preparing his program without a 
soloist. For the first time in the history 
of the orchestra, two major symphonies 
were presented on the same program. The 
program was to have been performed 
later in the season after further prepara- 
tion, but Mr. Ganz whipped it into shape 
in scarcely a week’s time. 

If some passages were not as smooth 
as they might have been, some attacks 
perhaps not so precise, on the whole 
the works were finely played and vigor- 
ously applauded. Beethoven’s beautiful 
Fifth Symphony occupied the first half 
of the program, and the last was devot- 
ed to Tchaikovsky’s Sixth, the famous 
“Pathétique.” Two first-time numbers, 
Debussy’s “Berceuse Héroique” and Bu- 
soni’s “Berceuse Elégiaque,” both adap- 
tations from piano literature, served 
well to set off the large works despite 
the fact that neither audience seemed 
greatly responsive to them. Mr. Ganz 
emphasized the beauties of the Tchaikov- 
sky work. 


John McCormack, the tenor, appeared 
in recital on Jan. 17 at the Coliseum, 
under Elizabeth Cueny’s management. 
It is said that the audience was the 
largest of its kind ever assembled in this 
city, and estimated at 9500 persons, with 
receipts estimated at about $13,000. The 
artist was in excellent voice, and his 
program contained many new numbers. 
His singing of ballads excited enthusi- 
asm, and his exquisite singing of two old 
Italian arias by Peri and Aldera was a 
rare delight. A Russian group contain- 
ing a serenade from Rimsky-Korsakoff’s 
“Night in May,” “To Music,” by Tchere- 
pnin, and “To the Children” and “Fear 
Not, My Love,” by Tchaikovsky, brought 
great applause. A group of Irish folk 
tunes. and a group of English songs 
completed the program, along with many 
popular extras, the first bars of which 
invariably brought great applause. 
Donald McBeath, violinist, was heartily 
applauded in the Tartini-Kreisler Pre- 
lude and Theme and Variations, and two 
Wieniawski numbers. Edward Schnei- 
der, pianist, accompanied the artists in 
excellent fashion. 

A feature of the popular concert given 
by the Symphony on Jan. 15 was the ap- 
pearance as soloists of Edward Baker, 
tenor, artist pupil of John Bohn, who 
sang most acceptably the “Cielo e mar” 
aria from “Gioconda” in a very pleasing, 
clear voice of high range and good 
carrying quality; and of Thelma Hay- 
man, contralto, who in the aria “O Don 
Fatale” from “Don Carlos’ demonstrat 
ed that she has great promise. Both are 
local artists of repute and were greeted 
enthusiastically, being compelled to add 
extras. Grieg’s “Peer Gynt” Suite No. 
2, seldom heard, was admirably played 
by the Symphony under Mr. Ganz, who 
added one section of the Suite No. 1 as 
an encore. Chopin’s “Military Polo- 
naise”; the first movement from Schu- 
bert’s “Unfinished” Symphony; “Tales 
from Vienna Woods,” by Strauss, and a 
“Dutch Patrol,’ by Albert Stoessel, a 
former resident of St. Louis, completed 
the orchestral music. H. W. C. 





Si. [,ouis Activities 
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Ernest R. Kroeger of the Kroeger 
School of Music has been engaged to 
give a summer course in music at Cornell 
University, Ithaca, N. Y., for five weeks 
commencing July 10. 

The regular studio recital by pupils 
of the Kroeger School took place at the 
Musical Arts Building on Jan. 21. Ele- 
mentary and advanced pupils took part. 

Paul Friess, organist, recently gave 
an interesting program at a special re- 
cital at the Church of the Messiah on 
Jan. 8. 

Marie Brandt, coloratura soprano, ar- 
tist-pupil of Louise Nordstrom Carter, 
was recently soloist at a special recital 
for the Schubert Club of East St. Louis, 
Ill. The concert featured local com- 
posers and Mme. Carter composed a new 
song, “Dream Voyage,” especially for 
the occasion. It was heartily received, 
as was also one by Ernest Krohn, “A 
Dream of Love.” These with others were 
excellently sung by Miss Brandt, who 
showed fine training. 

An important business meeting of the 
Associated Musicians was held in the 
afternoon at the Artist’s Guild. After 
a delightful performance of the Liszt 
Sonata in B Minor by Horace White, 
artist-pupil of Leo C. Miller, the asso- 
ciation decided unanimously to enlarge 
the scope of its work and to change the 
name to the ‘“Musicians’ Guild of St. 
Louis.” Led by Leo C. Miller, the meeting 
discussed plans for the coming conven- 
tion here of the Missouri music teachers 
in April. 

Eleanor Shaw, pianist, assisted by 
Edna Sharpe Bradford, soprano, recent- 
ly gave two interesting recitals under 
the auspices of the Jessie L. Gaynor 
Choral Club in Webster Groves and the 





Ladies’ Friday Musical Club at the 
Wednesday Club Auditorium in St. 
Louis. They also gave several smaller 


recitals in several of the churches, and 
Miss Shaw’s individual technique and 
concerted work with a Duo-Art piano- 
player, was very effective. 

In the recent mid-winter concert of the 
Kirkwood Choral Club, conducted by 
John W. Bohn, a program of choral and 


solo numbers delighted a big audience. 
William F. Davis, baritone and pupil of 
Mr. Bohn, consented on very short no- 
tice to appear as soloist in place of Her- 
bert Hausman who was ill. His singing 
was of very high grade and reflected 
much credit upon Mr. Bohn. The club’s 
work was excellent. 

Frances Dwight Woodbridge, colora- 
tura soprano, gave the second of her de- 
lightful series of private recitals at her 
studio in the Musical Arts Building on 
Jan. 25. She was most attractive in a 
group of songs by Sibella, new to most of 
those present. A Russian group, an 
aria from “Dinorah,” and an Ameri- 
can group completed the program. Ann 
Nichols of the Leo C. Miller studios 
played admirable accompaniments. 

H. W. C. 





Rothwell Introduces Novelties 


Los ANGELES, Jan. 28.—Novelties to 
be presented within the next few weeks 
by the Los Angeles Philharmonic, under 
the baton of Walter Henry Rothwell, in- 
clude “The Raven” by Josef Holbrooke, 
who has just written to the conductor 
about the Munich premiére of his work. 
Lazare Saminsky’s “Vigiliae,” a series of 
short movements, is soon to be given its 
American premiére by the same orches- 
tra. Bower’s “Chinese Romance”’.is an- 
other novel composition which will be 
presented. Specfically Western in sub- 
ject is the “California” Suite of Fred- 
erick Jacobi, formerly one of the assist- 
ant conductors of the Metropolitan Opera 
Company. Mr. Jacobi, who was born in 
San Francisco, seeks to depict his native 
State in tones. Mr. Rothwell has al- 
ready presented two novelties since New 
Year’s, the “Oriental Rhapsody” from 
Cadman’s “Omar Khayyam” Suite, and 
Three Russian Tone-poems by Theodore 
Gordohn of Los Angeles. 








Michael Anselmo to Play in New York 


Michael Anselmo, violinist, pupil of 
Mario Frosali, will make his first con- 
cert appearance of the season in New 
York on Wednesday afternoon, Feb. 22, 
at Aeolian Hall. 


HEMPEL 


Coenraad V. Bos, Pianist 
Louis P. Fritze, Flutist 


Management of Frieda Hempel 
164 Madison Avenue New York 
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Many Débuts in First Week of Opera 
by Chicago Invaders at The Manhattan 
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[Continued from page 1] 





coloratura. At the first, she experienced 
some little difficulty in reaching top 
tones, apparently because of a faulty 
method of tone production—or more 
likely nervousness—but before the eve- 
ning ended she demonstrated that she 
had a voice of exquisite texture and in- 
dividuality and of considerable flexibility. 
Miss Pareto’s appearance was as sympa- 
thetic as the quality of her voice. She 
was accepted by the audience at once, so 
that her début may be accounted a cor.- 
plete success. 

Tito Schipa, the Alfredo, again re- 
vealed he is a singer of high calibre. His 
peculiarly rich and vibrant voice encom- 
passed all the demands of the score. 
Schipa is more than a tenor; he is an 
intelligent singing actor. A more effec- 
tive Alfredo it would be difficult to find. 

Angelo Ferrari conducted and man- 
aged in the main to keep his forces under 
control; on several occasions, however, 
— woodwinds were hopelessly off the 

ey. 

The incidental dances by Andreas Pav- 
ley, assisted by Mlles. Shermont, Ledowa 
and Corps de Ballet, were colorful and of 
striking effect. The whirlwind, invigo- 
rating exhibition proved itself one of the 
notable events of this agreeable evening. 

C. F. 





“Pelléas et Mélisande” 


Once more, New York has Mary Gar- 
den and the Chicago Opera Association 
to thank for one of those infrequent per- 
formances of “Pelléas et Mélisande,” 
which invariably exert a powerful though 
circumscribed lure that is uniquely their 
own. Those who candidly admit that 
the Debussy music-drama wearies them 
as much as it fascinates them, felt its 
spell again on Wednesday night and re- 
peated the experience of other years. 
Along with those who make a fetish of 
the work, they joyed in the glints and 
glamors of the exquisitely inlaid orches- 
tral mosaic, until the ear wearied of its 
“changeless change’—the ever-shifting 
minuteness that in the end becomes mo- 
notony. 

The representation was an altogether 
admirable one. The part of Mélisande 
remains (for the writer, at least), the 
one in which Miss Garden’s acting has 
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the most of art and the least of artifice, 
and in which the deficiencies of her sing- 
ing are of least concern. Mélisande’s 
death-scene exerted its never-failing ap- 
peal. It is Miss Garden’s most convinc- 
ing achievement. 

The Pelléas of Alfred Maguenat was 
something of a revelation, even for those 
who had heard him in the part before. 
Never in memory has he sung so well. 
Pictorially and dramatically, his was a 
well-nigh flawless Pelléas, a romantic 
figure that would have been worthy of 
Muratore. The Golaud of Dufranne was 
superb, as it always has been. Edouard 
Cotreuil as Arkél and Marie Claessens 
as Genevieve were altogether satisfac- 
tory. The Yniold was Melba Goodman, 
and the Doctor Constantin Nicolay. 

Giorgio Polacco conducted and when 
the noise in the audience permitted the 
subtleties of the instrumentation to be 
heard, he projected the full beauty of 
Debussy’s still elusive score. He was 
warmly applauded and there were many 
curtain calls for the singers. The old 
Hammerstein scenery, though now ante- 
dated as to type and technique, sufficed. 
Jacques Coini, Hammerstein’s stage di- 
rector, supervised the representation as 
in that time, fourteen years ago, when 
“Pelléas” first enchanted, mystified and 
bored its New York audiences in much 


the same fashion as it does to-day. 
oo as 





“The Girl,” After Ten Years 


Puccini’s “La Fanciulla del West,” 
which fretted its brief hour on the Met- 
ropolitan Opera House stage a decade 
ago and then dropped from sight, took 
on all the aspects of a novelty when sung 
by the Chicago Opera Association Thurs- 
day evening. The performance had some 
sturdy merits. Giorgio Polacco’s con- 
ducting of it was of the requisite mastery 
and intensity. Rosa Raisa’s Minnie, 
though vocally it proffered some rather 
stridulous top tones, was the best New 
York has heard. A new tenor, Ulysses 
Lappas, of Greek nativity, succeeded in 
making a melodramatically effective fig- 
ure of Johnson, though he forced his 
voice unnecessarily. The numerous cast 
included Giacomo Rimini as Jack Rance, 
vocally somewhat submerged; Virgilio 
Lazzari as Ashley, and Hector Dufranne 
as Sonora. The richly resonant voice of 
Paul Payan invested the “homesick” 
song of Jake Wallace with real tonal 
beauty. The chorus sang and comported 
itself as well as could have been expect- 
ed of “boys” who called each other “ra- 
gazzi”’; the stage management was fair, 
and the settings sufficiently atmospheric. 

“The Girl’ has had some warm admi- 
rers since the time it achieved its world 
premiére at the Metropolitan under the 
supervision of Puccini in December, 1910. 
These regarded the demonstrations which 
followed the second and third acts on 
Thursday night as vindication of the 
contention they have clung to for a dec- 
ade that “The Girl” would one day be 
appreciated for its worth. As against 
these demonstrations, however, were the 
circumstance that there were vacant 
seats in the house, the further circum- 
stance that speculators on the street 
were selling seven-dollar seats at half- 
price, and a possibly significant change 
in the second week’s répertoire by which 
another opera was substituted for the 
announced repetition of the Puccini work. 

The reviewer can only record his per- 
sonal views. These can be summed up 
by saving that as a musical six-shooter 
“La Fanciulla del West” misses fire with 
five of its six cartridges. Thematically, 
it is barren, often banal. Dramatically, 
it fails to underscore or lift into high 
relief many moments that were effective 
in the Belasco play. Vocally, it denies 
the singers anything of any really grati- 
fying character, without building up a 
compensating surge or sweep in the or- 
chestra. Atmospherically, the music is as 
un-American as it seemed ten years ago, 
in spite of its jazz leit-motif for Ra- 
merrez. its quotation from George Co- 
han’s “Belle of the Barber’s Ball” and its 
various obscure (and obscured), Indian 
borrowings. Generically, it is distorted 
and diluted Puccini—Puccini attempting 
to be something else than the composer of 
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“Bohéme,” “Tosca” and “Butterfly.” 

Theatrically—and here is the one 
cartridge that does explode—it has its 
vivid moments, particularly in providing 
opportunities for a singer such as Mme. 
Raisa to score a personal success in 
melodramatic acting and in the climactic 
propulsion of tremendous high tones. 
The “Poker Game,” which the music 
leaves almost unencumbered, still has 
much the same thrill it had in the drama. 
Mme. Raisa triumphed in it, much as 
Blanche Bates did, different as is the 
operatic technique from that of the spok- 
en drama. 

There may come a brief new flare of 
interest in the work, but, if so, it will 
be because a Raisa or a Jeritza vitalizes 
it—even as Geraldine Farrar did “Zaza.” 
Bad opera that it is, “Zaza’’ is, of the two, 
the truer to its subject. oo: Be 





Edith Mason as “Butterfly” 


Following her sensational success in 
Chicago, Edith Mason appeared on Fri- 
day evening in the title role of Puccini’s 
“Madama Butterfly’ and proved beyond 
the shadow of a doubt that she is to-day 
an operatic artist of the first rank. There 
were many in the audience who remem- 
bered her performances some five years 
ago at the Metropolitan, where her talent 
was first revealed. She has developed 
mightily since than and is now an artist 
of conspicuous powers. Her entrance 
was sung with enchanting quality, and 
she sang the high D Flat at the close of 
this passage with a certainty and a fidel- 
ity to pitch that won her an ovation. 
The voice is fresh, pure and limpid, ca- 
pable of a variety of emotional expres- 
siveness and is produced with ease. In 
her portrayal of Cio Cio San she dis- 
played a genuine histrionic gift, devel- 
oping the story from the innocence of 
the first scene to the final tragedy. The 
audience was demonstrative and called 
her before the curtain repeatedly after 
the various acts, where she received a 
profusion of flowers. It was a début 
that will stand out in the record of the 
Chicago company’s 1922 New York 
season. 

Edward Johnson sang Lieutenant 
Pinkerton with a sincerity and artistic 
comprehension that was notable and 
acted it with distinction. Irene Pavlo- 
ska was a very worthy Suzuki, Giacomo 
Rimini a satisfying Sharpless and Octave 
Dua as Goro was excellent. Jeanne 
Schneider was less wooden as Kate 
Pinkerton than some others have been, 
while Yamadori, the Bonze, the Commis- 
sioner and the Registrar were adequate- 
ly given by Jose Mojica, Constantin Ni- 
colay, Sallustio Civai and Harry Cantor 
respectively. 

At the helm stood Giorgio Polacco, 
commanding his forces in a manner so 
eloquent as to reveal the familiar score 
in its best light and also to bring out 
new beauties. He was called out with the 


principal singers for repeated bows. 
A. Ws Es 


Maria Ivogiin’s Début 


A wholly delightful performance of 
Rossini’s “The Barber of Seville’ served 
to introduce to the New York public, at 
the matinée on Saturday, Maria Ivogiin, 
concerning whom, reports from abroad 
had awakened considerable curiosity. 
That the singer appeared only once with 
the company in its Come town is a matter 
for reflection rather than comment at 
present, especially in view of the high 
quality of Mme. Ivogiin’s performance 
here. The voice is one of small calibre 
but of exquisite texture throughout. Her 
coloratura is flawless, her scales, diaton- 
ic and chromatic, clear, her staccati clean 
and her high tones (she sang E’s and 
F’s above the staff) round and firm. 
Her trill when sung softly was good but 
when she attempted a crescendo, it had 
a tendency to drop to a semitone interval 
and become a reiterated single note. In 
the Lesson Scene she sang Johann 
Strauss’ “Vienna Woods” and del Acqua’s 
“Villanelle.” 

Dramatically, Mme. Ivogiin, in this 
part at least, showed not only excellent 
schooling but very decided natural abili- 
ty. She moved about the stage uncon- 
scious of the audience, as though it were 
a room and filled out the moments when 
not in the center of the picture, with de- 
lightful bits of “business” that showed 
not only careful thought but marked 
sense of what high comedy can be. But 
foremost of all, Mme. Ivogiin’s excellent 
attributes, is that vague and rare thing 
known as “charm.” Whether she is en- 
dowed with histrionic ability for serious 
and tragic parts remains to be seen, 
but as Rosina she left nothing to be de- 
sired. The audience received her with 
enthusiasm and would fain have given 


her individual acclaim after all th, 
acts. But though it was her New y,, 
début, did the other singers let her ¢. 
a “curtain” alone? They did not! 
Mr. Schipa’s Almaviva was good 
spots. His cantabile singing was gy 
if somewhat “white,” but his patter | 
something to be desired. Mr. Trevi: 
as Bartolo was splendid and Mr. Laz, 
as Basilio excruciatingly funny and 
cally very fine. “La Calunnia” wa 
beautiful piece of singing. Mr. Balle; 
in the name-part looked like a Goya ; 
trait and besides singing sxceedin 
well gave a well-rounded character; 
tion. The remainder of the cast 
cluded Maria Claessens as Bertha, R 
cardo Alfieri as Ambrosio, Ludi, 
Oliviero as Fiorillo and Sallustio () 
as the Sergeant. Angelo Ferrari . 
ducted. J. A. H 





To Seville with Miss Garden 


There was little evidence of the mu 
advertised conflict between Mary Gar, 
and Lucien Muratore in the performa: 
of “Carmen” on Saturday night. 
course Don José was treated outrageo 


ly as usual, but he pleaded with imp 

sioned song, and bitter despair alternated 
with caressing tenderness in the accents 
of that song. The audience could have 
had no suspicion that Muratore wou!) 
be in the doctor’s hands after the pe: 
formance. Riotous enthusiasm cut loos 
after the final scene, and the two o; 
ponents in the latest operatic quari 
came forth “hand in hand and smiling ¢ 
bow again and again. Rarely is such 
a performance seen as that given on this 
occasion by Miss Garden, Mr. Murato: 
and Georges Baklanoff, the last in th 
réle of Escamillo of course. It is a long 
jump from Mélisande to Carmen a 

few would attempt it, let alone accom 
plish it. For Miss Garden there was 

night of emphatic success. Her Gipsy 

built up of sure swift strokes, none th 
less effective because they are fine and 
deft and apnlied with a humor that 

thoroughly human. The result trans 
cends the traditions and melodramati 

that have accumulated about the part 
Miss Garden’s Carmen mocks at the con- 
straint of the proscenium as she mock: 
at the ardor of Don José. And this night 
she sang better than she has sung fo: 
a long time, better than the Mélisand: 
whose “wonder-woven hair” streamed 
from the casement a few nights befor 
She had a fitting partner in art in Mura 
tore, whose Romance in the second act 
was eloquent, inspired. Baklanoff, too, 
was admirable; admirable at all times. 
Mary McCormic made her New York 
début as Micaela and took her share of 
the applause. She disclosed a voice 0! 
promising quality, unusually effective in 
the higher flights, when it emerged clear 
and musical. Irene Pavloska as M-r- 
cedes and Alice D’Hermanoy as Fras 
quita fulfilled requirements and sang ad- 
mirably in the second act quintet. Oc- 
tave Dua and Desire Defrere were ex- 
cellent as the smugglers, Dancairo and 
Remendado. The ballet, led by Pavley 
and Oukrainsky, was conspicuously su: 
cessful. Mr. Polacco rounded out 

strenuous week of conducting with a! 




















excellent performance. yr. ©. RB. 
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therefore taken as a matter of course; 
the fact is that he is an imposing and 
individual interpreter of this majestic 
art. Whitehill’s stature and vocal color 
jend themselves ideally to a satisfying 
delineation. But it must not be thought 
that Mr. Whitehill was the central figure 
in the “Walkiire” performance of Thurs- 
day evening. As a matter of fact, Sem- 
bach was the Siegmund and Mme. 
Jeritza, the Sieglinde. Mr. Sembach 
was in better voice than usual, and es- 
sayed the part according to the best tra- 
ditions. Mme, Jeritza was a fair and 
plausible figure as Sieglinde, but vocally 
she was rather a disappointment in this 
soul-trying part. <A certain hardness of 
tone, a rather flinty quality, robs Sieg- 
linde of the sympathy that should have 
been bestowed upon her. 

Mme. Matzenauer was a magnificent 
Briinnhilde, dramatically and vocally; 
this is one of her truly great imperso- 
nations. The Valkyries in the Metro- 
politan “Walkiire” production are strik- 
ingly good, nor should we forget the 
glorious voice and admirable conception 
of Jeanne Gordon as Fricka; nor the 
capable work of William Gustafson as 
Hunding. Mr. Bodanzky set 

> ae 





A Third “Roi d’Ys” 


At its third representation on Friday 
evening, Lalo’s “Le Roi d’Ys” was con- 
ducted by Louis Hasselmans. The per- 
formance moved smoothly, with the vocal 
honors falling to Beniamino Gigli, as 
Mylio. Frances Alda again was a sym- 
pathetic Rozenn and Rosa Ponselle a dra- 
matic Margared. Giuseppe Danise and 
Léon Rothier were other members of the 
well balanced cast. The wedding scene, 
with the familiar Aubade, was the de- 
light of the performance. N. P. 





Ruffo in “Ernani” 


When the greatest possible number of 
standees had been admitted to the Met- 
ropolitan Saturday afternoon, attend- 
ants cleared the lobby of hundreds of dis- 
appointed ones. The reason for the 
crush was the first appearance of Titta 
Ruffo in “Ernani,” the Verdi opera which 
General Manager Gatti-Casazza revived 
especially for Ruffo, but which was given 
without him at its first two representa- 
tions because of the baritone’s stubborn 
indisposition. The throng about the rail 
was as vociferous as it was dense and 
piled demonstration on demonstration in 
behalf of the big-voiced Tuscan. 

Regally costumed and of kingly bear- 
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ing, Ruffo made something more, dra- 
matically, of the réle of Don Carlos than 
his predecessor did, but, truth to tell, he 
did not sing it as well. There were in- 
dications that he was not in his best 
voice; per example, his failure to seize 
upon the opportunity to sing the optional 
high A-natural in “O Sommo Carlo,” an 
opportunity seldom overlooked by bari- 
tones who have this note in their com- 
pass—as Ruffo proved he had, a year ago, 
when he sang it in Jago’s “Brindisi” in 
*Otello.” Of more concern, however, 
than this omission, was his rhythmic 
uncertainty, his savage dismemberment 
of “Lo Vedremo,” and his lack of fluent 
lyricism in “Veni Meco, Sol di Rose.” 
The cast, otherwise, was the same as at 
earlier performances, with Rosa Ponselle 
as Elvira, Giovanni Martinelli as Ernani 
and Jose Mardones as Sylva. Mr. Papi 
conducted. ©. TF. 





The Sixth “Dead City” 


Sung for the sixth time this season, 
Korngold’s “Die Tote Stadt” was ap- 
plauded by a large audience Saturday 
night which made it clear that its chief 
interest was in the pictorial Marietta of 
Marie Jeritza. Orville Harrold sang the 
difficult music of Paul and the cast in- 
cluded others who appeared in the same 
roles at earlier representations. Mr. Bo- 
danzky conducted. L. L. 





Opera Scenes at Concert 


Scenes from four operas in concert 
form were given at the Sunday night 
concert on Jan. 29, under the conductor- 
ship of Giuseppe Bamboschek. The so- 
loists were Ellen Dalossy and Frances 
Peralta, sopranos; Raymonde Delaunois, 
mezzo-soprano; Giulio Crimi and Orville 
Harrold, tenors; Mario Laurenti, bari- 
tone, and Adamo Didur and Giovanni 
Martino, basses. The chorus, orchestra 
and stage band also participated. The 
feature of the program was the first act 
of “Carmen,” enlisting the services of 
Miss Delaunois, Miss Dalossy, Mr. Crimi, 
Mr. Laurenti and Mr. Martino and the 
chorus. The finale to Act II of “Forza 
del Destino,” beginning with Leonora’s 
aria, “Vergine degli Angeli,” by Miss 
Peralta, Mr. Didur and the chorus, was 
tellingly sung, the soprano, especially, 
singing with full-throated clarity. Mr. 
Harrold and Mr. Martino, with the 
chorus, gave the last scene of Donizetti’s 
“Lucia,” with much sentiment. The 
Prologue to Boito’s “Mefistofele” was 
given last, with Mr, Didur in his familiar 
role of the heaven-defier, and with 
spirited choral work. Not least inter- 
esting was an engaging chorus of youth- 
ful cherubs in knickerbockers, whose 
work was excellent. Despite rather ap- 
parent discrepancies in tempo, the eve- 
ning’s musical program was a satisfying 
one. R. M. K 


ALBANY WELCOMES MORINI 


Violinist Gives Convincing Demonstra- 
tion of Art—Other Events 


ALBANY, N. Y., Jan. 28.—Erika Mo- 
rini, violinist, was heard in Chancellor’s 
Hall, under the management of Ben 
Franklin, on Jan. 25. It was a critical 
audience, inclined to make comparisons 
with other players, but convincing proof 
of Miss Morini’s art was found in her 
playing of Mendelssohn’s Concerto in E 
Minor. Other numbers included works 
by Gluck, Tchaikovsky, Mozart, Laub, 
and Wieniawski. So enthusiastic did the 
audience become that many extras had 


to be given. Emanuel Balaban was the 
accompanist. 

A concert at the Elks Club House un- 
der the auspices of the Albany Lodge on 
Sunday evening presented Mariona 
Brewer and Ruth Welch, sopranos; Mrs. 
John Finegan, contralto; Ralph Pitcher, 
tenor; W. Anderson, bass; Mrs. Paul 
Smith, pianist, and L. Swartz, organist 
in an admirable program. The concert 
was the first of a series planned by the 
lodge. 

John A. Lomax, a member of the 
faculty of the University of Texas, gave 
a lecture-recital on “Songs of the Cow- 
boy” on Thursday evening in the audi- 
torium of the New York College for 
Teachers. H. 











New York Recital for Denton 


Oliver Denton, pianist, will give his 
first New York recital of the season at 
Aeolian Hall on the afternoon of Feb. 7. 
His program will include works by Bach, 
Beethoven, Chopin, Palmgren, Rach- 
maninoff and John .Powell. 





POWELL DISCUSSES AMERICANISM IN MUSIC 





Says European Ultra-Moderns 
Are Banal and 
Dull 


Ideas already several times advanced 
by John Powell were presented by the 
pianist in his lecture recital on “Amer- 
icanism in Music” at Aeolian Hall on 
the evening of Jan. 29, with the assist- 
ance of the Duo-Art piano. These he 
illustrated with a long list of composi- 
tions, several of them his own, classified 
according to the influence dominating 
them—Indian, Negro, Stephen Foster, 
popular musie or rag-time, ultra-modern 
and Anglo-Saxon folk-music. In spite 
of the storm, Mr. Powell had a _ good- 
sized as well as friendly and musicianly 
audience. 

A particular stir was caused by his 
remarks on the ultra-modernists. These 


he illustrated with Duo-Art records, 
made by the composer, of two of Proko- 
fieff’s “Sarcasms,’ as well as the late 
Charles T. Griffes’ record of his own 
“White Peacock.” Mr. Powell decried 
the European leaders of the school as 
banal and uninteresting and said they 
reminded him of a modishly dressed 
shop-girl who scolded her shabby friend 
because she was not original and didn’t 
wear a hat like everybody else’s. 

Mr. Powell proved a particularly good 
exponent of the merits of the Duo-Art. 
The short numbers of his piano suites, 
“From the South” and “At the Fair,” 
are mostly founded on folk themes and 
the printed page conveys little of the 
personal quality which distinguishes the 
composer’s playing of his elaborations. 
They are the work of a composer-pianist, 
not merely a composer. Valderrama, 
Skilton, MacDowell, Cadman, Gottschalk, 
Dvorak, Grainger, Carpenter, and David 
Guion were the other composers repre- 
sented. a Re A 





NATIONAL OPERA CLUB 
HOLDS ANNUAL PAGEANT 





Under Mme. Von Klenner, Evening of 
Opera Is Presented—Club 
Choral Sings : 

The National Opera Club of America, 
Mme. Katherine Emma Von Klenner, 
president, gave its annual evening of 
grand opera, on Jan. 26, in the Waldorf- 


Astoria. Excerpts from “Meistersinger” 
and “Faust,” sung with enthusiasm by 
the Club Choral, conducted by Romualdo 
Sapio, and accompanied by Ferdinand 
Greenwald, opened the program. Os-Ke- 
Non-Ton, the Indian baritone, followed 
in a group of numbers by Handel and 
Flegier, accompanied by Gertrude E. 
Clarke, and with obbligato by Ralph 
Brown and Bertram N. Haigh on French 
horns. An operalogue on “The Secret 
of Suzanne” was given with much spirit 
by Havrah Hubbard, with musical illus- 
trations by Edgar Bowman. 

Mme. Von Klenner then addressed the 
meeting, welcoming the honor guests, 
who were presidents of other clubs, and 
telling of the work which the club is 
doing in spreading the love of opera. 
Os-Ke-Non-Ton then reappeared in a 
group of Indian songs sung to a tom-tom 
accompaniment, and given before an In- 
dian tableau. An opera pageant, led 
by Mme. Von Klenner as Queen of the 
Opera, followed, in which major parts 
were taken by Thomas N. Nixon, Francis 
Wright Clinton, Nathan Loth, Joseph 
Gutman, David Arthur Thomas, Os-Ke- 
Non-Ton, Mme. Sapio, Angelique V. Orr, 
Mrs. Owen Kildare, Katherine Noack 
Fique, Leila Troland Gardner, Mr. Rossi- 
Diehl, Evadne T. Turner, Amelia Schiff, 
Eva F. Phipps, Josephine Smith, Mrs. 
Charles Baker, Mrs. R. Weiss, Marion 
Avery, Katherine Fendrick, Mrs. C. R. 
Meeks, Mrs. Rubsam, Mildred Holland, 
Mr. Hubbard and many assistants. Dr. 
Sigmund Spaeth introduced the various 
characters, and the Ampico supplied the 
music. 





Public School 15 of Manhattan Holds 
Graduation Exercises 


Public School No. 15 of Manhattan, of 
which Margaret Knox is principal and 
Margaret Scholl an assistant principal, 
held its graduation exercises on Jan. 27. 
Members of the glee club of the school, 
which has been trained to splendid effi- 
ciency by Theresa Joseph, gave the 
choral numbers of the program, also ac- 
companying with their singing, a minuet 
and play given by the graduates to which 
the Beethoven and Mozart Minutes, ar- 
ranged for voice, were sung. Much 
credit is due to Miss Joseph for the train- 
ing of the children, as well as to Flor- 
ence A. Morris for her accompaniments 
throughout the program. The speakers 
were Rabbi Tarlau and Dr. Sehlbrede who 
congratulated the children on their ef- 
forts. 





Musical and Dramatic Program Given 
by Dramus Club of New York 


A diversified program comprising 
three short dramatic sketches and a scene 
from “Romeo and Juliet,” interspersed 
with musical numbers, made up the in- 
teresting entertainment presented by the 
Dramus Club of New York at the Mac- 
Dowell Gallery on the evening of Jan. 
28. Zona Maie Griswold, soprano, and 
Louis Kazze, pianist of Philadelphia, 
were the soloists. Miss Griswold sang 
charmingly works of Bizet, Brahms and 





Lieurance. Her voice revealed sterling 
qualities of sweetness and volume, and 
she had to give encore numbers. Louis 
Kazze disclosed marked skill as a pian- 
ist in a Rachmaninoff Prelude, Tchai- 
kovsky’s “Troika” and _  Rubinstein’s 
“Valse Caprice.” He was obliged to 
respond to hearty applause with extras. 
There was a good sized audience in at- 
tendance. M. B. S. 


RECEPTION ON ANNIVERSARY 








Mme. Bayerlee Marks Thirtieth Year of 
Teaching Career 


Celebrating the thirtieth anniversary 
of her teaching career, Mme. J. L. Bay- 
erlee held a reception at the Waldorf- 
Astoria on Friday afternoon, Jan. 27. 
An invited audience heard an informal 
program finely given by her pupils, as- 
sisted by Arthur Klein, pianist. Devora 
Nadworney, mezzo-contralto, who was 


the national prize winner in the artists’ 
contest at last year’s Biennial of the Na- 
tional Federation of Music Clubs, was 
heard in the “O don fatale” aria from 
Verdi’s “Don Carlos” and a group of 
songs including Reger’s “Spatz und 
Spatzzin,’ Moussorgsky’s “V’oogloo,” 
Josephine Bowden’s “Lament for Collo- 
den.” With the composers at the piano 
she sang Roland Farley’s “The Night- 
wind” and “The Tides,” the latter 
dedicated to her; “Dawn” by Corby, and 
A. Walter Kramer’s “Now Like a Lan- 
tern” and “The Last Hour.” Katherine 
Kunz, mezzo-soprano, sang songs by 
Fourdrain and Wolf; Florence Hendrick- 
son, contralto, songs by Del Riego, 
Manney and Russell; Anna Borissoff, so- 
prano, songs by Hageman, Fay Foster 
and Curran; Sara Shuttleworth, soprano, 
songs by Brahms, Sullivan and Bassett, 
having to repeat Miss Bassett’s “Take 
Joy Home”; Genevieve Rose, lyric-dra- 
matic soprano, songs by De Lange, 
Foote, Dvorak and Gere, and Max Jos- 


man, tenor-baritone, songs by Mozart 
and Brahms. Mr. Klein played the Ed- 
win Hughes concert paraphrase on 


Strauss’ “Wiener Blut” waltz and also 
the accompaniments for the singers. 
Mme. Bayerlee was heartily congratu- 
lated on her thirtieth anniversary for her 
record of artistic accomplishment as 
demonstrated by the performances of her 
pupils. 





“Martha” Given by Grand Opera Society 
of New York 


A performance of Flotow’s “Martha” 
in English was given by the Grand Opera 
Society of New York, Zilpha Barnes 
Wood, conductor, in the auditorium of 
Morris High School, the Bronx, on the 
evening of Jan. 28. The principal réles 
were assigned as follows: Martha, Egid 
Lelliere; Nancy, Belle Fromme; Plunkett, 
Leo De Hierapolis; Lionel, Charles 
Floyd; Sir Tristram, Samuel Schneider, 
and the Sheriff, Joseph Holman. A 
chorus of fifty assisted. The conductor 
was presented with a large basket of 
flowers after one of the acts. Though 
the attendance suffered because of incle- 
ment weather, the work was received 
with enthusiasm by a fair-sized audience 
of subscribers. 





Nina Tarasova to Give Second New York 
Recital 


Nina Tarasova will give a second New 
York recital of Russian folk-songs and 
ballads in costume on Sunday, Feb. 5, 
at the Town Hall. 
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BUFFALO CHOIR IN 
MACDOWELL MUSIC 


St. Olaf Singers and Concert 
for Russian Relief in 
Week’s Music 
BuFFALO, Jan. 28.—Four recent out- 
standing features were the concert on 


Jan. 16, by the Chromatic Club’s choral 
branch, a Russian Relief concert that 
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drew the services of many of Buffalo’s 
most prominent artists, the second ap- 
pearance of the St. Olaf College Choir, 
and the song recital by Isabelle Wheaton 
Stranahan. 

Under the capable leadership of Wil- 
liam Benbow the Choral Club, composed 
of Buffalo women, gave a concert of ex- 
ceptional merit in Twentieth Century 
Hall on Jan. 16. An enthusiasm equal 
to that attending the new organization’s 
initial appearance last month was 
aroused. The entire program was de- 
voted to compositions of Edward A. Mac- 
Dowell. The soloists were Helen Miller, 
Buffalo soprano, and Tsuya Matsuki, 
pianist, now of Cleveland. There was a 
wealth of expression and color in all the 
choral numbers, the familiar “To a Wild 
Rose” being of more than ordinary ap- 
peal, and “Dance of the Gnomes” and 
the concluding number, “From the Sea,” 
making heavy demands that were satis- 
factorily met. 

The playing of Miss Matsuki disclosed 
a fine tone and a brilliant technique. 
She offered two groups that included 
some of MacDowell’s most beautiful mu- 
sic, and encores were requested. Miss 
Miller was in fine voice and met with a 
cordial reception. Her artistic phrasing, 
clear enunciation and musicianly under- 
standing were features of her singing. 
Mrs. Christie Williams was a pleasing 
accompanist. A quartet of Choral Club 
members, composed of Mrs. Harry 
Spang, Helen Miller, Mrs. E. E. Larkins 
and W. Gerhardt, with Mr. Benbow at 
the piano, made its usual good im- 
pression. 

For the St. Olaf College Choir concert 
Elmwood Music Hall was packed to the 
doors. Musical Arts, of which Louise 
Michaels, Genevieve Kraft and Bes- 
sie Bellanca are directors, managed 
the concert. High tonal quality, a 
perfection of color and a true blend- 
ing of voices characterized the choir’s 
program. This included several dif- 
ficult Bach compositions sung with 
rich, organ-like tone and_ sustained 
phrasing, several sacred works which 
were given with a marked religious ex- 
pression and freshness of voice, and 
Christiansen’s own composition, “Christ- 
mas Song,” which was warmly ap- 
plauded. 

The Russian Relief Concert was so 
artistic that it ought to have attracted 
a much larger audience than it did. 
Charles Schilsky, leader of the Schilsky 
String Quartet, and Meyer Balsom, one 
of his players, appeared in the Bach D 
Minor Concerto for two violins with or- 
chestra. The playing of Mrs. Andries 
Cornelissen, ’cellist, also added greatly 
to the success of the program. The or- 
chestra was capably led by Isadore 
Zackheim. A sextet was composed of 
Cantors Schachtel, Levite and Singer, 
and W. Nissenson, J. S. Davis and M. 
Balsom. Charlotte Heller, pianist, also 
contributed to the program. Cantor 
Schachtel, bass, sang in fine voice. 
There were numerous encores. 

A successful recital in Twentieth Cen- 
tury Hall was given by Isabelle Wheaton 
Stranahan on Jan. 19. Her voice, a rich 
mezzo-soprano of wide range, was heard 
to advantage in three groups of songs. 

F. W. B. 





Idelle Patterson to Sing Twice in Day 


WILLIAMSPORT, PA., Jan. 28.—Two 
appearances were made here by Idelle 
Patterson, coloratura soprano, on Jan. 
25. She sang at the annual meeting 
of the Williamsport Consistory, A. A. 
S. R., and for the Acacia Club. Besides 
her accompanist, Miss Patterson had 
the assistance of a flautist in some 
of her arias. 





Sons of Late Evan Williams Present 
Program at New Castle 


NEw CASTLE, PA., Jan. 28.—A joint 
recital was given here by Thomas Wil- 
liams, baritone, and Justin Williams, 
pianist, sons of the late Evan Williams, 
in the High School auditorium on Jan. 2. 
The baritone sang a program of songs, 
several of them in Russian. Piano num- 
bers by Ravel, Cyril Scott and Rach- 
maninoff were played by his brother. 
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HEAR KREISLER IN TRENTON 





Violinist Appears in Wilson - Greene 
Course—Trio in Recital 
TRENTON, N. J., Jan. 28.—A large 
audience demonstratively hailed Fritz 
Kreisler when he appeared at the Arena 
on Jan. 14 in the last of a series of 
concerts organized by Mrs. Kate Wilson- 
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music were some of his own compositio: 
which had to be repeated. Carl Lam: 
played excellent accompaniments. 

Owing, it is thought, to the large ny 
ber of musical events presented here ; 
season, Mrs. Wilson-Greene has omit: 
pa of the events scheduled by her in + 
fa 

Alice Baron, soprano; Lillian Pring 
’cellist, and Edith Gillenberg, pian: 
gave an attractive recital at the Sta 
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Symphony and New String Quartet 
Concerts Featured in Boston Music 





Monteux Forces Pay Tribute to Memory of Nikisch—Richard 
Burgin Quartet Heard in First Concert—Visit of Cleve- 
land Symphony—Handel and Haydn Society in “Samson 


and Delilah.” 


gqyiiduittl 

OSTON, Jan. 31.—The Boston Sym- 
B phony, in memory of Arthur Nikisch, 
formerly its conductor, preceded the pro- 
gram at its thirteenth pair of concerts 
on Friday afternoon, Jan. 27, and Sat- 
yrday afternoon, Jan. 28, with Siegfried’s 
Funeral March from Wagner’s “Gdotter- 
dimmerung,” and has also sent a memo- 
rial wreath for the funeral. Sixteen of 
the musicians who played under Nikisch’s 
baton are still members of the orchestra. 

At these concerts the performance of 
the Beethoven Symphony in A was per- 
haps the finest it has given, under Mr. 
Monteux, of any Beethoven Symphony. 
Avoiding any suggestion of the pedantic, 
Mr. Monteux’s reading was stimulating 
and invigorating to an extent that stirred 
a keen enthusiasm which the orchestra 
and conductor were obliged to acknowl- 
edge. A few pleasing orchestral trifles 
by Pierné, his incidental music to “Ra- 
muntcho,” were introduced for the first 
time in Boston. 

The soloist was Wilhelm Bachaus, who 
played the Rachmaninoff Concerto, No. 2, 
in © Minor. Mr. Bachaus’ playing was 
tonally beautiful, poetic in conception, 
and overpoweringly fervid in dramatic 
eloquence. 


New String Quartet Heard 


The first chamber concert by the 
newly organized Richard Burgin String 
Quartet was given at Steinert Hall, on 
Jan. 26, under the management of Caro- 
lyn Kaharl. The quartet is composed of 
the following leaders of the string sec- 
tions of the Boston Symphony: Richard 
Burgin, first violin; Ferdinand Thillois, 
second violin; Georges Fourel, viola, and 
Jean Bedetti, ’cello. The opening pro- 
gram comprised the Schubert D Minor 
Quartet, Hugo Wolf’s “Italian Serenade” 
and Debussy’s G Minor Quartet. The 
organization is a distinctive addition to 
the musical life of the city. Not since 
the Kneisel quartet was formed along 
similar lines has Boston heard a quartet 
of its own with such musical accomplish- 
ments. In this first performance the 
artists displayed all the excellencies of 
quartet playing, including mutual re- 
sponsiveness and enthusiasm. 

The Cleveland Symphony, Nikolai 
Sokoloff, conductor, made its second Bos- 
ton appearance at Symphony Hall, on 
Jan. 25. Its program consisted of 
Beethoven’s ‘“Coriolanus” Overture, 
Brahms’ Symphony No. 2, in D; Re- 
spighi’s “The Fountains of Rome,” and 
Strauss’ “Death and Transfiguration.” 
A striking feature of the performance 
was the expressive tonal quality of the 
various choirs. Especially in the strings 
there were displayed a warmth and 
transparency of tonal body and a care- 
ful attention to the modeling of phrases. 
Mr. Sokoloff achieved vivid dynamic con- 
trasts and stirring climaxes, happily 


without suggestion of aggressive harsh- 
ness, 

The Handel and Haydn Society gave 
's third performance of Saint-Saéns’ 
‘Samson and Delilah” on Sunday after- 
hoon, Jan, 22. 


The soloists were Mar- 
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garet Matzenauer, contralto; Morgan 
Kingston, tenor; Emilio de Gogorza, 
baritone, and Herbert Wellington Smith, 
bass. The Handel and Haydn chorus, 
thoroughly trained by Emil Mollenhauer, 
performed with its customary choral ex- 
cellence, though the oratorio does not af- 
ford many opportunities for choral dis- 
play. Mme. Matzenauer sang Delilah 
with incomparable beauty of tone and 
style; Mr. Kingston, as Samson, en- 
dowed his music with appropriate heroic 
grandeur, and Mr. de Gogorza, as the 
High Priest, sang with his usual dis- 
tinction. To Mr. Smith were entrusted 
the baritone réles of Abimelech and the 
Aged Hebrew, and these he sang with 
his wonted dependability. Mr. Mollen- 
hauer’s conducting was at all times elo- 
quent. 


Pianists Give Recitals 


Ernest Hutcheson, pianist, gave his 
second Boston recital at Jordan Hall, on 
Saturday afternoon, Jan. 28. His pro- 
gram comprised the Bach-d’Albert Pre- 
lude and Fugue in D, the Liszt Sonata 
in B minor, a Chopin group, and a Pre- 
lude and Caprice by the pianist. Mr. 
Hutcheson’s playing was distinguished 
for its technique, subtle play of light 
and shade, and structural clarity. <A 
scholarly seriousness pervaded his in- 
terpretation of the more abstruse works, 
while a fancifulness of rhythm and 
charm of style marked the lighter com- 
positions. 

Dramatic fire lent a scintillating bril- 
liance to such works as his own Caprice 
and several of the Chopin studies. Not 
so pleasing were his interpretations of 
the poetic and reflective music, such as 
the Chopin Nocturne in D Flat. His own 
compositions, several of which he added 
as encores, were enthusiastically re- 
ceived. 

A piano recital was given by Victor 
Wittgenstein at Jordan Hall, on Jan. 24. 
His program consisted of works by Mo- 
zart, Loeillet, Michael, Rossi, Scarlatti, 
Beethoven, Brahms, Jacobi, Whithorne 
and Chopin. Mr. Wittgenstein played 
with a technical nonchalance bordering 
on flippancy. A corresponding flagrant 
disregard for tonal beauty or tonal color 
marred the presentation of most of the 
compositions on his program. Technical 
facility and abandon Mr. Wittgenstein 
no doubt possesses in strong degree; a 
more artistic consideration for dynamic 
beauties and a cultivation of the poetic 
aspects of his playing would have made 
his recital more enjoyable. 


A joint recital was given by Greta 
Torpadie, soprano, and Salvatore de Ste- 
fano, harpist, at Jordan Hall, on Thurs- 
day afternoon, Jan. 26. Of special in- 
terest was a group of Swedish songs 
which Miss Torpadie interpreted with 
native zeal, in pleasing voice of light 
lyric soprano quality. Mr. de Stephano’s 
playing of the harp was of more than 
ordinary artistic interest. Mrs. Dudley 
Fitts accompanied with taste. 

The Boston Flute Players’ Club gave 
its sixth concert on Sunday afternoon, 
Jan, .22, at Wesleyan Hall. Georges 
Laurent, musicaledirector of the club, 
arranged a program for various combi- 
nations of wood-wind instruments. The 
performers were members of the Boston 
Symphony, assisted by Marie Louise 
Ford, soprano, and Jesus Sanroma and 
Malcolm Long, pianists. H. L. 





New York Artists in Program with 
Ampico 

Hans Barth, pianist, Ethel Rust-Mellor, 

soprano, and Sigmund Spaeth, speaker, 

gave a program at the Hotel Majestic, 


New York, on Jan. 31, under the direc- 
tion of N. B. Pratt of William Knabe & 
Co. Mr. Barth opened the program with 
a lucid interpretation of MacDowell’s 
Polonaise, following this with a group 
devoted to Chopin and his own “Bar- 
carolle’ and “The Music Box.” Miss 
Rust-Mellor, accompanied by the Am- 
pico, interpreted the Ballatella from 
“Pagliacci,” Fourdrain’s “Carnaval,” 
Dvorak’s “Songs My Mother Taught Me” 
and Hageman’s “At the Well.” Dr. 
Spaeth gave an address on “Old Tunes 
for New,” illustrated by Chopin records 
on the Ampico by Ariani and Bloomfield- 
Zeisler and a Rachmaninoff number re- 
corded by the composer. The program 
concluded with a Chopin study and 
Liszt’s Tenth Hungarian Rhapsody 
played by Mr. Barth and the Ampico. 





Miss Mackey and Miss Emerson Appear 


Musical programs were given recently 
by Ethel Lyman Mackey, soprano, and 
Mary Hopkins Emerson, pianist, for the 
Ungraded Teachers’ Association in New 
York and for the Fortnightly Club of 
Summit, N. J. Numbers by Gounod, 
Chopin, Grainger, Gaul, Mendelssohn 
and Handel were given by the two artists 
in a wireless concert program sent out 
from Newark, N. J., on Jan. 1. 





David and Clara Mannes Open Series 


David and Clara Mannes, violinist and 
pianist, were the artists heard in the 
first of a series of musicales at the David 
Mannes Music School, on the evening of 
Jan. 22. They played three sonatas, 
Schumann’s in A Minor, Beethoven’s in 
A and Lekeu’s in D. The audience in- 
cluded students and their friends. The 
remainder of the series will be given by 
different artists of the school’s faculty. 
Besides these recitals, two piano pro- 
grams will be given by Artur Schnabel 
during February. Last season Alfred 
Cortot gave three such recitals at the 
school. 


Year Opened with Golf 
Includes Two Concert 
Tours for Elsie Baker 
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Elsie Baker, Soprano, on the Links at 


Rome, N. Y. 


Opening her professional year last 
October at Rome, N. Y., Elsie Baker, 
American soprano, found that she had 
several hours to spare between the time 
of her arrival and the concert-hour. She 
ran off to the Country Club for the af- 
ternoon, and there the camera caught 
her in the act of indulging in her favor- 
ite sport. Following her concert date in 
Rome, Miss Baker made an extensive 
tour of six weeks’ length. She visited 
the Middle West, where she filled about 
thirty dates in all. On March 13 she 
is to leave for a spring tour of several 
weeks and will close her season on April 
29 at Pittsburg, Kan. 





Berumen Appears in Concerts 


Ernesto Bertimen, pianist and peda- 
gogue, appeared at the Masonic Temple of 
l‘orest Hills, L. I., on Jan. 20, together 
with the lLaForge Quartet. Mr. 
Berumen was successful in works by 
MacDowell, Grainger and Godard. On 
Jan. 24 he gave a Duo-Art program at 
Tarrytown, N. Y., when he presented two 
compositions for two pianos, “Dream at 
Twilight” and “French Military March” 
by Saint-Saéns. Mr. Berimen was sched- 
uled to appear as soloist at a LaForge 
noon-day musicale at Aeolian Hall on 





Feb. 3. On March 31 he will give his 
fifth Aeolian Hall recital. 

lll the material in MUSICAL AMERICA is 
copyrighted and may be reproduced only 
when proper credit is given. 
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MONTREAL, CAN.—A program was re- 
cently given by the students of Miss 
Marier in St. Eusebe de Verceil parish. 

* * * 


LonG BeacH, CAL.—Elsa Klein, pupil 
of Abby de Aviret, played in a recent 
recital, Bach’s “Chromatic Fantasy,” 
Liszt’s ‘““Rakoczy” March, and other num- 
bers. 

* * * 

SCRANTON, PA.—Selma Konold, as- 
sistant director of music in the Depart- 
ment of Public Instruction at Harris- 
burg, gave an interesting demonstration 
in this city of his work with first grade 
teachers. 

ok * * 

COCOANUT GROVE, FLA.—Wanda Mac- 
Dowell, a young pianist, appeared in a 
program recently under the auspices of 
the Housekeepers’ Club, and played num- 
bers by Chopin, Beethoven, Schumann 
and MacDowell. 

ok ok * 

BANGOR, Me.—At its recent meeting at 
the home of Lydia Adams, the Schumann 
Club continued its study of oratorio. 
Mrs. Frederick W. Jacques read a paper 
on the subject, and Ann Strickland, so- 
prano, sang solos. 

=e “s 

PotspAM, N. Y.—Frank Merrill Cram, 
in an organ recital at the Normal Audi- 
torium, played numbers by Guilmant, 
Frysinger and D’Ambrosio. A vocal trio 
was given by Ellen S. Morgan, Julia E. 
Crane and Clara E. Beaudry. 


HOMESTEAD, FLA.—Mrs. E. L. Law- 
rence gave a program in the High School 
Auditorium for the benefit of the Metho- 
dist Church. The church is the first in 
the city to organize a choir of trained 
singers. Mrs. Lawrence is conductor 
and Mrs. L. L. Bow, organist. 

* * 


YorkK, PA.—Russian music was the 
subject discussed at the recent meeting 
of the Matinée Musical Club, held in the 
auditorium of the Women’s Club. Kath- 
arine Mundorf read a paper, and Grace 
Zeigler, Helen Zeigler, Mrs. John Wiso- 
tzkey, Beula Eyster and Florence Kautz 
were assisting soloists. 

2 * * 

Eu Paso, TeEx.—At a meeting of the 
MacDowell Club, at the Women’s Club 
Auditorium, a musical program was 
given by Mrs. Bryan Wells Brown, Mrs. 
D. L. Pickens, Fanny Maple, Constance 
Pateman, Gladys Booth, Mrs. C. E. 
Working, Yetta Baron, Mrs. Ralph M. 
Henderson and Florence Crissey. 

* 

CLARKSBURG, W. VA.—The Marcato 
Club, at its recent meeting, heard an in- 
teresting program contributed by Regina 
Caulfield, Katherine Ernst, Mrs. Robert 
Stotler, Virginia Ripley, Frank Leeming, 
Joseph Dusky, Mrs. Robert Cook and 
Margaret Sewell. The program was in 
charge of Mary Caulfield and Mrs. C. 
A. Williams. 

* * * 

BELTON, TEX.—Ethelyne Morgan, so- 
prano, and Ruth Elinor Jeanes, pianist, 
pupils of Dean and Mrs. T. S. Lovette, 
and younger members of the faculty, ap- 
peared in joint recital at Baylor College. 
Miss Morgan sang “Depuis le jour,” 
from “Louise,” and Miss Rachmaninoff’s 
“Floods of Spring,” and Miss Jeanes 
gave several piano solos. 

MARYSVILLE, CAL.—The following offi- 
cers have been elected for the Marys- 
ville branch of the American Federa- 
tion of Musicians: William H. Spillman, 
president; E. J. Wagner, vice-president; 
Charles Hunt, treasurer; Howard 
Brown, secretary; Richard Caffery, ser- 
geant-at-arms; F. E. Smith, George F. 
Herzog and Dan Gray, executive com- 
mittee. 

* * a 

MARTINS FERRY, OHIO.—In a musical 
program before the members of the Lec- 
ture-Recital Club, Louis Lipphardt, Mrs. 
Wells, Flora Anna Williams, Jessie 
Wolfe Lipphardt, Helen V. Hadsell and 
Carl Lash contributed solos, and the club 
choir, conducted by Mrs. Williams, sang 
various numbers, with Mrs. Lillian Wells 
Gray, Mrs. Hadsell and Mary Norton as 
soloists. 

* * * 

Et Paso, Tex.—The following pupils 

of George Daland appeared in recitals 
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at the Women’s Club: Evelyn Payne, 
Mrs. David V. Fennessy, Constance 
Pateman, MarmadukeeLander, Josephine 
Boynton, Ethel Mitchell, Elsie Green, 
Laura Pettigrew, Ada McCracken and 
Eva Devlin. The “Kreutzer” Sonata 
was played by Mrs. Fennessy, violin, 
and Mr. Daland, piano. 

* a og 

MuNCIE, IND.—A series of four pro- 
grams on sacred music, planned by the 

Matinée Musicale, was opened by a dis- 
cussion on “Catholic Music” recently, un- 
‘der Eleanor Smith. The Rev. Marshal 
M. Day gave a talk, and illustrated some 
of the old chants. The Junior Matinée 
Musicale in its monthly program was as- 
sisted by Mrs. Earl Briggs. The mem- 
bership of this organization has grown 
to 160. 
* * * 

TEMPLE, TEx.—T. S. Lovette, dean of 
the music department of Baylor College, 
Belton, in a lecture before the Women’s 
Study Club of Texas, on “The General 
Development of the Opera,” suggested 
that greater opportunities to hear the 
best musical attractions brought to the 
district should be given to young people 
or at small cost, and appealed to parents 
and business men’s clubs to help such a 
project to success. 

* * * 

Sioux Cry, Iowa.—The second of a 
series of recitals by members of the 
Morningside College faculty was given 
at Grace M. E. Church by Harold Buck, 
violinist, assisted by W. Curtis Snow, 
accompanist, before a fair audience. The 
chief numbers of the program were the 
Grieg Sonata in G and Corelli’s “La 
Folia” Variations. Mr. Buck played ar- 
tistically and obtained an excellent tone 
and Mr. Snow was an able accompanist. 

* * 1K 

CEDAR FALLS, lIowa.—Students of 
wind instruments, under the instruction 
of F. L. McCreery, gave a recital in 
Gilchrist Chapel. Those taking part 
were Edward Allen, flute; Robert Boy- 
sen, oboe; LeClair Ells, French horn; 
William Lybch, clarinet; Clifton Ahrens, 
bassoon; Elizabeth Warttman, saxo- 
phone; Onlee Sliter, trombone; Robert 
Pierce, cornet. Solos for oboe, bassoon 
and French horn were a feature of the 
program. 

* * * 

MORGANTOWN, W. VA.—Music by 
Schumann and Brahms was featured at 
a meeting of the Women’s Music Club, 
when Frances Sanders, Margaret 
Shriver, Mrs. Nathaniel Barnard, Mrs. 
L. F. McWhorter, Mrs. W. H. Soper, 
Mrs. Donald Lazelle, and Irene Madeira 
were the soloists. Mrs. John F. Garden, 
president of the State Federation, gave 
an address. Mrs. W. E. Hunter was 
appointed chairman of the Women’s Hos- 
pital Association drive for the Women’s 
Club. The program for the meeting 
was in charge of Mrs. James O. Lakin. 

* * 

Waco, Tex.—In the midwinter concert 
at the School of Music of Baylor Uni- 
versity, piano solos were played by 
Louise Thulemeyer, Clara Belle Mad- 
dox, Mary H. Heath and Willie Mae Ab- 
bott; organ solos by Aurora Lee Har- 
grove of Shanghai, China, and Gladys 
Houser, and violin solos by Edith Deter 
of Sao Paulo, Brazil, and Sylvan Gins- 
berg. Fay Brannon, Mrs. S. W. Cowles, 
Miss Thulemeyer and Frank M. Church, 
director of the school, also appeared in 
piano numbers. Mr. Church, organist; 
Will Payne, baritone, and Agnes Myrtle 
Thompson, reader, appeared in a faculty 
recital at the First Baptist Church. 

+ * * 


NEWPORT NEws, VA.—At the second of 
the series of Sunday concerts under the 
direction of the Associated Charities 
choruses were given by the combined 
church choirs of Newport News and 
solos by Roland Randolph, baritone; 
Mrs. Anna Mitchell, ’cellist, and E. 
Fenno Heath, Jr., violinist. The Im- 
perial Theater Orchestra presented an 
instrumental program. Mrs. Frank 
Reese of Hampton, soprano, sang a num- 
ber of solos. Mabel Maxon, in the first 
of a series of organ recitals in the Firsi 
Presbyterian Church, played numbers by 
Hollins, Bach, Rachmaninoff, Ferrata 
and Widor. She was assisted by Mr. 
Randolph, who sang a group of numbers 
by Oley Speaks. 


LANCASTER, Pa.—The Musical Art 
Study Club presented Mrs. Chas. Koch 
and her advanced pupils in recital in 
the club room of the Y. W. C. A. Mrs. 
D. C. Book and Elizabeth Ford, pianists, 
were the guest soloists of the evening. 
The vocal numbers were given by Mrs. 
Chas. H. Koch, Mrs. A. B. Murr, Mrs. 
Frank Stauffer, Beatrice Burkey, Eliza- 
beth Gibbs and Mrs. Frank Cowan. The 
McHose and Myers Studios combined in 
presenting a Mozart program in the 
Martin Auditorium, Y. M. C. A. Kath- 
ryn Grube, fourteen years old, was the 
soloist, playing a Mozart Sonata and the 
Concerto in D Minor with orchestra from 
memory. The Philharmonic String 
Quartet presented a Mozart Quartet in 
B Flat. A z 

* 


MEMPHIS, TENN.—In the fifth of the 
Sunday afternoon series of sacred con- 
certs the choir of the Idlewild Presby- 
terian Church was assisted by Mrs. J. W. 
Cole, soprano, and Harry P. Forsythe, 
baritone. The quartet of the choir is com- 
posed of Mrs. David L. Griffith, soprano 
and conductor; Mrs. F,. Faehrmann, con- 
tralto; Hugh Sandidge, tenor, and H. D. 


Munal, bass. Mrs. W. A. Bickford is 
organist. Harrison Crofford, reader, 
gave Longfellow’s “King Robert of 


Sicily” to a musical accompaniment by 
Mrs. A. H. Bower. These concerts are 
free and are so popular that standing 
room is all that late comers find. Every 
program closes with choral singing con- 
ducted by Arthur Nevin, municipal direc- 
tor of music. 
* * * 

PORTLAND, ORE.—Lucien E. Becker, in 
the first of his 1922 series of pipe organ 
lecture-recitals on the Olds memorial 
pipe organ in Reed College Chapel, in- 
cluded numbers by two American 
authors, “Told by the Campfire,” by Hugo 
Goodwin, and “The Swan,” by Charles 
A. Stebbins. Miss Lucile Morton, who 
has been organist for Reed College 
chapel services, has left college to enter 
the University of Oregon at Eugene. 
Mrs. Victor L. O. Chittick and Alice 
Johnson have become the organists in 
her place. Mrs. Chittick has had con- 
siderable musical experience at the Uni- 
versity of Washington, while Miss John- 
son is organist at the Fourth Presby- 
terian Church and several times has 
given organ recitals at Reed. 

* * * 

MANCHESTER, N. H.—The Vega 
Women’s Club of Lebanon, at its annual 
guest night, gave a musical program, 
which included songs by Maude Talbert 
and Maurice Kendall, a violin solo by 
Zella Pinchaud, and organ and piano 
solos by Edgar Barrow and Chester 
Glenn Garden, Mary Boyle O’Reilly of 
Marshfield was the speaker of the eve- 
ning and gave of her experience as a 
war worker overseas. An _ interesting 
organ recital was given in the North 
Church, Concord, by Alice Racine, Eve- 
lyn Haine, Mrs. Fred Brown and Mrs. 
Martha Gale, members of the Concord 
Music Clubs. Florence Little sang “The 
Lord Is My Strength.” Pauline Remick, 
violinist, also appeared. Two chorus 
numbers were given by sixteen voices,, 
conducted by Charles Conant. 

* * * 


DENTON, TeEx.—Mrs. J. F. Lyon, presi-. 
dent of the National Federation of Mu- 
sic Clubs was recently a guest of the 
Music Department of the Ariel and 
Schubert Clubs in Denton and spoke to. 
the young women of the College of In- 
dustrial Arts. She visited the music de- 
partment of the Denton High School as 
the guest of Alta Rowan, director of 
music in the public schools. The follow- 
ing officers have been elected for the 
First Baptist Church Choir: Mrs. T. A. 
Wilson, president; Arthur Wilkinson, 
vice-president; Mrs. W. H. McDowell, 
secretary, and Mary Boher, assistant 
secretary. The choir is doing extension 
work under the direction of John B. 
Crockett, conductor, in some of the 
smaller towns of the county, and has 
given programs at Aubrey and Ponder, 
Tex. 

* * * 
_FAIRMONT, W. VA.—The West Vir- 
ginia University Choir and Male Quar- 


tet combined with the Methodist Prot-. | 


estant Temple Choir in a program at 
the Temple, under the direction of Louis 
Black. The choirs sang a number of 
choruses; solos were given by Mrs. 
Baker, Mrs. Cather, Mrs. Morris, Wil- 
liam Price, Mary Williams, Mary Price, 
Ann DeLynn, Robert Helman and Lu- 
cile Smith, and the quartet was also 
heard in various numbers. This choir 
and the Imperial Male Quartet of Fair- 
mont gave a concert recently with the 
choir of the West Virginia University 
in Commencement Hall of the Univer- 
sity in Morgantown. The soloists on 


this occasion comprised Edith Hunsa! 
LaMar Satterfield, Mattie Bentel, C| 
Beckett, Mrs. Thomas, Miss Reed. 
Abbott, Mrs. Bailey and Walter Barri 
ton. 

* * * 

INDEPENDENCE, KAN.—The Mid-Co 
nent Band, conducted by Paul O. G, 
fert, celebrated its thirtieth annivers 
with a concert at the Beldorf The: 
when Elgar’s “Pomp and Circumstan 
March, Rossini’s “William Tell” 0, 
ture, and an arrangement of then < 
from Boito’s “Mefistofele” were incluc 
in the program. Two organizers of : ,. 
original band, Frank DeVore, euphoni, |, 
and Dale Hebrank, trombone, played , 
duet, and solos were given by Mrs. Jo.) 
K. Shinn, soprano, and Lenore Con). 
ton, pianist. Thomas E. Wagstaff ¢: 
an address. A smoker and luncheon ‘y 
honor of the band was given by i. 
Independence Commercial Associat) 
at the Elks Home. The Mid-Contin: »: 
Band numbers forty-two members a) 
gives ten winter concerts and week|y 
concerts through the summer.) Thire 
are orchestras also in all the grace 
schools, free instrumental classes, a 
high school orchestra and band, and 4 
Rotary Boys’ Band. 

* * * 

WASHINGTON, D. C.—The sixty-sixth 
organ recital at Washington Episcopa! 
Cathedral was given by Warran F. John- 
son, who played numbers by Widor, 
Dickinson, Dupre, Elert and Bonnet. 
Louis Atwater recently presented the 


cantata “Judas Maccabaeus” with the 
following soloists: Mrs. Ethel Gawler 
and Mrs. Gladys Thomas, sopranos; 


Mrs. Flora Brylawski and Mrs. Gertrude 
Miller, contraltos; Louis Thompson and 
Earren Terry, tenors, and George Miller 
and Charles Tittmann, basses. In the 
faculty and student concerts for January 
those of the faculty taking part were: 
Mrs. Gertrude Miller, C. E. Christiani, 
Richard Lorleberg, George Miller, Mr. 
and Mrs. W. Carter, W. van Hulsteyn 
and Emanuel Wad. The College Orches 
tra, conducted by Mr. Christiani, presi- 
dent of the institution, was heard in 
several interesting numbers. 
* * * 


PORTLAND, ORE.—At the fortnightly 
meeting of the Cadman Musical Club, at 
the home of Mrs. Ralph Robinson, a pro- 
gram of Italian music was given by Mrs. 
Henning Carlson, Mrs. E. Trayle, Mrs. 
M. Galligher, Mrs. R. Robins, Mrs. 
Charles Moody, Mrs. Richard Mul 
holland, Mrs. C. W. Fielding, Mrs. M. 
Shipley and Mrs. G. E. Jeffery. The 
Etude Club, under the direction of 
Katherine Kern, held its monthly meeting 
at the home of Helen Sumption, when 
a study of the life of Beethoven and his 
works, and of the sonata form, illus- 
trated by various movements from well- 
known sonatas, played by Ardath Cham- 
lin, Helen Hannaford and Maxine Shea, 
formed the feature of the afternoon. A 
miscellaneous musical program was 
played by Annette Cragsten, Alfred 
Taylor, Zelda Daverin and Katherine 
Smith, and essays were read by Dorothy 
Whitehead and Irene Smith. Mr. and 
Mrs. Charles Swenson presented the fol- 
lowing students in a _ recent recital: 
Galen Chetelat, Catherine Custer, 
Wesley Fleming, Laure Manchester, 
Flavia Gustafson, Claudys Smith, Omer 
Janes, Nedra Ellis, Florence Johnson, 
Geraldine Hogbin, Beatrice Yerex, Mar 
garet Chirguin, Ivy Kirk, Lillian Savoy, 
Pauline Evans, Florence Rydman, 
Eunice Rydman, Shirley Cohn, Caroline 
Schweitzer, Bert Pippy and M. A. John- 
son. 

* * * 

OKLAHOMA CITY, OKLA.—Piano pupils 
of Mrs. B. T. Mills gave a recital re- 
cently, when the following took part: 
Mrs. M. L. Fields and her daughters, 
Audrey and Dorothy, Mrs. Anna New- 
ell, Frances Shubert, Rene Sparger, 
Corinne Field, Edith Sewell, Mabel La 
Grange, Inez Johnson, Altha Hill, Isilona 
Carter, Idella LeGrange, Mary Eliza 
beth Willis and James Willis. In a r 
cital by pupils of Mrs. Leslie McMichae', 
those who appeared were: Mrs. Kitt) 
Unsell, Mrs. R. A. Ogg, Mrs. E. V 
Baker, Ella Boelker and Nina Ma 
Kelly. Mrs. Vera Bump Binkley an‘ 
Mabel Burke assisted in the progran 
Claire Hauch, reader; Mabel Clark, sc 
prano, and Ralp Rose, Jr., violinist, 4: 
sisted in a program presented by pupi 
of Pearl Reece at the Women’s Clu! 
Piano numbers were given by Mar: 
Couch, Ava Worrick. Helen Ray, Mar! 
Carpenter, Dorothy Reeves, Irene King 
John King, Georgia Bell Neas, Bonit: 
Frey, Lavonata Horton, Margaret Kuhn 
Merle London, Jennie May Carpente! 
Vivian Tallant, Katherine Dinwiddie, 
Marian King, Ralph Hubbard, Tola 
Blust and Jack Kuhn. 
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A ARFORD DIRECTS LYRIC SCENES 
FOR EUTERPE CLUB 


Three lyric scenes made up the pro- 
gram. in which Claude Warford pre- 
sented several of his pupils before mem- 
pers cf the Euterpe Club, of which he is 
conductor. The first was entitled “A 


parkcown Party.” It ; showed Jack 
Leshy, tenor, as a cordial host, and as 
other participants, Elizabeth Janes, 
Katharine Timpson, Emily Hatch and 
Katharine Fell, sopranos; May Conway, 
Agnes Burgoyne Taylor and Gertrude 
McDermitt, contraltos; Robert Woelfel, 
Richard Breen and Joseph Siegfried, 
tenors; and Harry Puder, Roy Karn, 
Frank Ronan and Walter Koch, bari- 
tones. 

The second scene, “The Indians,” fea- 
tured Minnie Lamberts, Anna Flick and 
Constance Eberhart, sopranos; Mary 
Davis, contralto; Donat Gauthier, tenor, 
and Ralph Thomlinson, baritone, in songs 
by Cadman, Lieurance and Troyer. For 
the third, “In Italy,” the curtain rose 
on a garden scene, an out-door restau- 
rant. In this were heard Louise New- 
house, soprano; John Arden and Wil- 
liam Stevenson, tenors, in Campana’s 
“Guarda che biance luna.” in which they 
had the assistance of Lee Troostwyk, 
‘eellist; Florence Otis, soprano, in 
“Moonlight, Starlight,” Tilla Gemunder, 
in the soprano song, Roland’s “O! Lovely 
Night,” with ’cello obbligato; Marjorie 
Lauer, soprano, and Mr. Thomlinson in 
the Mozart duet, “La ci darem”; and Eva 
Krasny, soprano, in “O sole mio” and 
Daly’s “No Keek My Dog.” As finale, 
a chorus of thirty voices sang Bronte’s 
“Stars Are Brightly Shining.” 

The entire production was in Mr. War- 
ford’s hands. Willard Sektberg was at 
the piano. William Sur, violinist; Ward 
Steady, flautist, and the Society Dance 
Orchestra assisted. 





MISS THURSBY’S THIRD RECEPTION 


At the third Friday afternoon musical 
reception, on Jan. 20, at the studio of 
Emma Thursby, voice teacher, one of 
the artists heard was Robert Murray, 


twelve-year-old boy soprano. Master 
Murray sang the Mad Scene from 
“Lucia” and the “Mignon” Polonaise, in 
which he took the F Flat above high C. 
Willem Van den Andel, pianist and mem- 
ber of the faculty of the Rotterdam Con- 
servatory, played two Chopin numbers. 
A group of songs and arias was given 
by Mrs. Reba Cornett Emory, soprano, 
and violin works by Vieuxtemps and 
Kreisler were played by Milan Lusk. 
Edna Frandini, soprano, chose _ the 
“Butterfly” aria and the Berceuse from 
Godard’s “Jocelyn” for her numbers. 
The accompaniments were played by 
Mme. Ludmila Vojacek and Max Lieb- 


| ling. Mrs. William Bainbridge presided 


at the tea table. 


COAST TOUR FOR GESCHEIDT PUPIL 


A pupil of Adelaide Gescheidt has 
been engaged by the Ellison-White Bu- 
teau for a twenty weeks’ tour of the Pa- 


Cie Coast. This is Albert Erler, bass, 
who is soloist at the Third Presbyterian 
Church of Newark, N. J. Another 
Gescheidt pupil, Lucille Banner, so- 
Prano, sang at the banquet held by 
Physicians of the People’s Hospital, at 
the Biltmore on Jan. 22. Miss Banner 
was one of the soloists at the seventy- 
ifth anniversary services of the Central 
Synagogue of New York on Jan. 27. 
Frederic Baer, baritone, was soloist 
“ith orchestra at the Masonic Temple, 
vith the Sandolphin Lodge of Brooklyn, 
Jan, 24. He was also among the solo- 
‘ts at the Central Synagogue anniver- 
ary services. 








CASTELLANOS’ PUPILS IN PROGRAM 


Miguel Castellanos, one of the Latin- 
American piano teachers of the city, 


ited several of his advanced pupils 
*, concert at Steinway Hall on Jan. 
> he program was opened by Anna 
» who played the Finale from Pol- 
sd Suite, Op. 18. Estelle Spiro was 
t P In the Concerto No. 4. in D Minor, 
2 v binstein, and Louise Girard in the 
Mow, nor Fantasie, Op. 49, of Chopin. 
y.* of the pianists who took part are 
York and Brooklyn girls who, 
1 still in their teens, have had 


Kopf 


Inj’ 


ey 
hou, 


from ten to twelve years of musical 
training. Others who assisted in the 
program were Milton Spiro, a boy vio- 
linist, and E. Boardman Sanchez, Span- 
ish-American tenor. 


FERGUSSON PUPIL SINGS IN HOME 
TOWN 


A pupil of George Fergusson, Tom 
Williams, baritone, was heard in recital 
with his brother, Justin Williams, pian- 
ist, at the New Castle, Pa., High School 
auditorium in January. Mr. Williams 
was formerly a resident of New Castle. 
His program consisted of an aria from 
Verdi’s “Masked Ball’; songs, un- 
familiar to New Castle audiences, by 
Respighi, Griffes, Ireland and Vaughn 
Williams, and others by classic French 
and Russian composers and the Ameri- 
cans, Edward J. Walt and Frank La- 
Forge. The Russian numbers, as well 
as the French and Italian, were given in 
the original language. 


HAYWOOD SINGERS HEARD 
Pupils of Frederick H. Haywood who 


have been filling engagements include 


Mrs. E. Henri Boyd, soprano, who sang 
at the Washington Irving High School 
on Jan. 16 under the auspices of the 
Board of Education. Frances Banda- 
lair, soprano, sang at the Evening Mail 
concert at Erasmus Hall in Brooklyn on 
Jan. 20. At a pageant given for the 
pupils of the public schools of Districts 4 
and 5 at the Century Theater on Jan. 
21, one of the singers was Marcella John- 
son, soprano. Robert Murray, boy so- 
prano, gave a program at the Louis 
Comfort Tiffany Foundation Gallery on 
Jan. 26. 


OPEN VOCAL ART-SCIENCE SERIES 


The first of a series of monthly teas 
and musicales was given at the Vocal 
Art-Science Studio, Maude Douglas 
Tweedy and Anita Mason Woolson, di- 
rectors, on the afternoon of Jan. 28. 
There was a very large attendance. The 
program brought forward a male quartet 
made up of Ralph Hudson and E. V. Le- 
land, tenors; Donald Fiser, baritone, and 
John Richards, bass. The soloists were 
Mrs. Hobart Mason, soprano; Daniel 
Wolf, composer-pianist, and Miss 
Tweedy, soprano. One of Miss Tweedy’s 
numbers was a song by Mr. Wolf, who 
played the accompaniment. 








PUPIL OF BUCK SINGS IN FARGO 


Mark Andrews, bass, a pupil of Dud- 
ley Buck, was heard in joint recital with 
Leonore Gordon Foy, soprano, at the 
Orpheum Theater of his native town, 
Fargo, N. D. As one who has special- 
ized in German opera, he was especially 
successful in his German numbers at 
this appearance. Another Buck pupil, 
Mrs. Ella Good, contralto, sang at the 
first evening concert held this season by 
the Theater Assembly. Her numbers 
were di Nogero’s “My Love is a Mule- 
teer,” Burleigh’s “Deep River” and the 
“Robin Woman’s Song” from Cadman’s 
“Shanewis.” 


ENGAGEMENTS FOR HURLBUT AND 
PUPIL 


Harold Hurlbut, tenor and teacher of 
singing, presented a group of Neapolitan 
songs at a recent meeting of the New 
York Rotary Club. Mr. Hurlbut visited 
Naples during the time which he spent 
abroad last year. One of his pupils, 
Flora LaMar, soprano, was recently en- 
gaged to sing leading réles in a company 
assembled to present operas in con- 
densed form throughout the Middle West 
and West. 


TEW PUPILS IN MUSICAL COMEDIES 


Two pupils of Whitney Tew have been 
engaged for réles in musical comedy pro- 


ductions. Elmira Lane has a leading 
part in the new “Rose of Stamboul” com- 
pany. Jean Barnay is also to appear 
shortly in a new musical comedy. Ruth 
Carle Stabioe scored as one of the artists 
in the Lord and Taylor masquerade ball. 











GIVE PROGRAM AT MME. CARYLNA’S 


Several pupils of Kathryn Carylna, 
voice teacher, were heard in a musical 
program at a dance given at her studio 
recently. They were Mrs. Francis Moore 


and Irma Rea, sopranos; Georgia Shutt, 
mezzo-soprano, and William Kearney, 
tenor. Others who were heard were Char- 
lotte Lund, soprano; Walter Dale, who 
gave pianologues, and James McCor- 
mack, tenor, a brother of the famous 
John. Florence Brewster played the 
piano accompaniments for all the sing- 
ers. 





HARRIET FOSTER PUPIL SINGS 


An invitation recital brought a large 
gathering to the studios of Harriet Fos- 
ter of New York, contralto and vocal 
teacher, on the afternoon of Jan. 28, 
when she presented Ruth Igau, soprano, 
in a program divided into three groups, 
which included works of Rontani, Stra- 
della, Mozart, Topliff, Augusta E. Stet- 
son, Haydn Wood, Fay Foster and 
Spross. Miss Igau, who is but fifteen 
years of age, was obliged to add several 
extras in response to vigorous applause. 
Mary Pinney, pianist, was the accom- 
panist. 





Stopak Visits Tarrytown 


TARRYTOWN, N. Y., Jan. 28.—Josef 
Stopak, violinist, appeared in concert 
here on Jan. 19. On Mr. Stopak’s pro- 
gram, among other selections, was the 
Vivaldi-Nachez Concerto in A Minor, 
the Wieniawski “Souvenir de Moscow” 
and numbers by Juon, Arensky and 
Kreisler. He responded to the demands 
of the audience with a number of extras. 


PASSED AWAY 


Antonio Scontrino 


FLORENCE, Jan. 10.—Antonio Scon- 
trino, composer and contrabass player, 
died recently in this city. He was born 
at Trepani, May 17, 1850. His father 
was an excellent violin maker and the 
boy was brought up in a musical atmo- 
sphere, and at the age of nine was al- 
ready playing the contrabass. From 
1861 to 1870, he was a pupil at the 
Palermo Conservatory, after which he 
toured Italy as a contrabass virtuoso for 
two years. The following two years he 
spent as a student at the Royal School 
of Music in Munich. In 1874-1875, he 
played in Mapleson’s orchestra in Lon- 
don after which he settled in Milan as a 
teacher. From 1892 he was professor of 
composition at the Instituto Musicale in 
Florence. Operas by Mr. Scontrino in- 
clude: ‘“Matelda” (Milan, 1879) “Il 
Progettiste” (Rome, 1882) “Sortilegio” 
(Turin, 1882) “Gringoire”’ (Milan, 
1890) and “La Cortigiana” (Milan, 
1896). He also wrote incidental music 
for numerous plays, two symphonies, a 
concerto for contrabass and orchestra, 
chamber music and songs. 





Napoleon B. Shaw 


AMSTERDAM, N. Y., Jan. 28.—Na- 
poleon B. Shaw, for many years one of 
the most prominent teachers of music 
in the Mohawk Valley, died recently in 
the Amsterdam City Hospital, following 
an operation. Mr. Shaw was born at 
Sanbornton, N. H., June 5, 1845. At 
the age of five he had already begun to 
study music and at ten years was con- 
ducting an orchestra. He later studied 
in Boston and New York, and after sev- 
eral years, moved to Gloversville. His 
next move was to Canajoharie and he 
came to Amsterdam about thirty years 
ago. Besides teaching music, Mr. Shaw 
with his sons conducted a music store 
in this city. Mr. Shaw was married on 
Nov. 17, 1863, to M. Louise Robinson 
of Northumberland, Saratoga County. 
Mrs, Shaw died in 1919. Four sons and 
one daughter survive. 





Carlo Enciso 


Carlo Enciso, the young Mexican 
tenor who made his American début 
last May at the Rialto Theater, died of 
pneumonia at his home in New York 
on Jan. 25, after an illness of about two 
weeks. Mr. Enciso was born in Mexico 
City twenty-four years ago and at the 
age of nineteen was already singing in 
opera there. He came to New York to 
continue his musical studies and was 
engaged by Mr. Riesenfeld for three 
years. ‘ 





Dr. Hans Huber 


ZURICH, Jan. 13.—Dr. Hans Huber, a 
Swiss composer of prominence and di- 
rector of the Music School at Basle 
since 1896, died recently in Locarno. 
Dr. Huker was born at Olten, Switzer- 


PUPILS IN RECITAL 





Klibansky Students Give Program at 
Wanamaker’s Auditorium 

Sergei Klibansky, New York vocal 
teacher, presented a number of singers 
of unusual voices and much promise in 
Wanamaker’s Auditorium on the after- 
noon of Jan. 26. 

The contraltos included Dorothy Hob- 
bie, Adelaide DeLoca and _ Dorothy 
Claasen, who revealed firm tone placing, 
and sang with admirable taste. The so- 
pranos likewise disclosed exceptional en- 
dowments. Miriam Steelman, who is 
scheduled for a Western concert tour 
this spring, gave expression to an aria 
from “Tosca,” singing with poise in a 
voice of considerable volume and sweet- 
ness. Elsie Duffield gave tasteful inter- 
pretations of Kramer’s “Faltering Dusk” 
and Spross’ “Robin, Robin, Sing Me a 
Song.” Her diction was clear; she gave 
close attention to interpretative detail, 
and her voice is of refreshing quality. 
Alveda Lofgren was successful in the 
aria from “Freischiitz” by reason of her 
clarity and dramatic fervor. Equally 
successful were Stephanie Koeppen, 
Grace Marcella Liddane and Katheryn 
Mortimor Smith. Mary Ludington as 
accompanist, provided excellent support 
to all of the soloists. M. B. S. 


TET 


land, June 28, 1852, and studied at the 
Leipzig Conservatory from 1872 to 1874, 
under Richter, Reinecke and Wenzel. 
After graduating he taught privately at 
Wesserling for two years, then at Thann 
and later at the Music School in Basle. 
His published works which are numer- 
ous, include symphonies, operas, cham- 
ber music, songs and practically all musi- 
cal forms. 


Lisena A. Fenner 


JERSEY CITY, N. J., Jan. 28.—Lisena 
A. Fenner, mother of Jessie Fenner Hill, 
the well known New York teacher of 
singing, was killed recently in this city. 
Mrs. Fenner was struck by an automo- 
bile while crossing a street and, as was 
found on examination, had her neck 
broken. Although she was the widow 
of the late Police Commissioner, John 
H. Fenner, her body was unidentified 
for twenty-four hours after the accident. 
Mrs. Fenner was born at Cohoes, N. Y., 
seventy-six years ago. 





Elina Grace M. Webb 


GREENWICH, CONN., Jan. 27.—Mrs. 
Elina Grace M. Webb, wife of William 
D. Webb, died at the Greenwich Hospital 
on Jan. 24, following two operations. 
Mrs. Webb, who was in her forty-third 
year, was well known as a concert and 
church soprano. Her father, the late 
Henry B. Marshall, was at one time 
warden of Greenwich Borough. 


Giovanni Verga 

RoME, Jan. 27.—Giovanni Verga, the 
noted Italian novelist, died here this 
morning at the age of eighty-two. One 
of his best known works was the short 
story, “Cavalleria Rusticana,”’ which 
was afterward dramatized and finally 
used by Mascagni for his opera of the 
same name, 

Frederick A. Fredericks 

PROVIDENCE, R. I., Jan. 27.—F rederick 
A. Fredericks, one of the best known 
church organists of this city, died sud- 
denly on the evening of Jan. 24, while 
giving a pupil a lesson. Mr. Fredericks 
was in his sixty-first year, having been 
born in St. Paul, Minn., May 5, 1861. 





Cedelia M. Cox 


KINGSTON, N. Y., Jan. 28.—Cedelia M. 
Cox, teacher of singing, died here last 
week after an illness of several months. 
Miss Cox was a pupil of the late Mme. 
Cappiani and of Frederick W. Wodell of 
Boston. 

Franz Haboeck 

VIENNA, Jan. 6.—Franz Haboeck, pro 
fessor of singing at the Vienna State 
Conservatory, died last month. Profes- 
sor Haboeck was one of the most promi- 
nent Austrian vocal teachers. 
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Musical Criticism in Cities of the Second Rank 


Queena Mario, Soprano, Who Has Toured with Gallo and Scotti, Cites Instances of Indepen- 
dent Judgment in Unexpected Quarters— Cincinnati, Cleveland, Detroit, St. Louis and 


San Francisco as Homes of Serious Thinkers on the Arts—How Common-Sense Attitude 
Toward Opera Gives the Composer and Librettist Their Due in Preference to Famed 
Interpreters—Critics Who Want to Know Scores Before Judging Performances 


NEW concert-singer is being heard, 
chiefly in cities of the Middle West, 
this season. This is her first experience, 
on any large scale, of concert work. The 
success which she is making in it is 
probably due to her not being a really 
new singer. New York heard her with 


the San Carlo Opera Company in the 
fail of 1918, and she has since toured 
widely with that organization and the 
Scotti Opera Company. She was born 
Queena Marion Tillotson, and when her 
teacher, Sembrich, protested at her last 
name, she became Queena Mario. The 
name sounds foreign, and its bearer looks 
a little foreign and boasts a strain of 
Greek blood. Yet she was born in 
Akron, Ohio; lived there most of her 
life, and has done all her studying as 
well as her work in America. And the 
press, in two of its most American as- 
pects, has been connected with her career. 
She had a sister in newspaper work, 
and through her influence the singer was 
able to pay for her first singing lessons 
with the sweat of her pen. 

“Not all the actors are on the stage, 
she says, in recalling those days. “I 
was a young girl with no use for house- 
work and no knowledge of its processes. 
Yet I earned many a dollar by answer- 


” 








ing housewives’ queries on really tech- 
nical points and by informing them as 
to the whole duty of woman. With this 
inside view of the usefulness of ignor- 
‘ance to a writer for the daily press, you 
might expect me to be a sceptic toward 
routine musical criticism. Perhaps the 
reason that I’m not is that those critics 
whom I should like to go on record as 
admiring—this includes many critics of 
cities of the second rank in population— 
are really not routined. The general im- 
pression seems to be that criticism is a 
unique possession of the great centers, 
New York, Chicago, Boston. Of course, 
most of the critics in these cities are 
finely trained musicians and writers of 
individual style. But it is also true that 
some of them are not, and if the rush of 
musical events in the great cities keeps 
on increasing at its present rate, critics 
there will necessarily become more me- 
chanical in their reactions. I am _ not 
saying that critics of the big cities are 
either good or bad. I should only like 
to point out that as a class they are 
different from the critics of the smaller 
cities. Didn’t Huneker belong to this 
second class before New York called 
him? 

“So far from being ignoramuses, the 
critics in such cities as Cincinnati, Cleve- 
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land, Detroit, St. Louis, San Francisco, 
are often men actively engaged in music. 
In Cleveland there is James H. Rogers, 


who teaches and is well known as a song . 


composer. When they are not practising 
musicians, they are generally newspaper- 
men with such an overmastering love of 
music that they have braved the laughter 
of their sporting and political editor 
friends for the sake of setting down their 
judgment and impressicns of the art. 
On the Detroit News there was till re- 
cently a man who devoted himself to all 
the arts, but chiefly to music. I remember 
that once, when the San Carlos played 
‘Martha,’ this man, Leonard Lanson 
Cline, took his five-year-old daughter to 
the performance and remarked in his re- 
view that she said, at the end of the 
opera, ‘I wish they’d do it all over’again.’ 

“In St. Louis, when ‘Forza del Des- 
tino’ was played, one eritic sent to a dis- 
tant city for a copy of the score. He 
was not familiar with the work and felt 
incompetent to criticize the performance 
till he had gone over it. Many of these 
men are no respecters of persons. They 
make no bones of crying down interpre- 
ters with big reputations. Often they 
make technical comments of surprising 
penetration, but I think that the best 
thing about them is an unashamed 
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Levitzki Arrives in Paris After 
Brief Visit to Egypt and Ceylon 
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Mischa Levitzki Makes Acquaintance with 
Oriental Means of Travel. Right: The 
Pianist in Ceylon, Land of Elephants. 
Left: Camel-riding Into the Presence of 
the Sphinx 


ETTERS have just been received 

from Mischa Levitzki by Daniel 
Mayer, his manager, with news of the 
pianist’s arrival in Paris, where he will 
spend some time with his brother, Dr. 
Louis Levitzki, European correspondent 
of the Chicago Daily News. Since leav- 
ing Australia, Mr. Levitzki’s trip around 
the world has brought him experivnce of 
strange means of locomotion. In Ceylon 
he has ridden on elephants and in 
primitive ox-carts; in Egypt, on camels 
and donkeys. During his stay in Cairo 
Mr. Levitzki made several trips into the 
Sahara. He visited Biskra, “the Garden 








of Allah,” and paid his respects to the 


Sphinx and the Pyramids. On his voy- 
age on the P. & O. liner Narkunda, the 
pianist entered into the sports and 
pastimes among the passengers and took 
prizes in a masquerade dance and in the 
Gymkhana. He also played at a con- 
cert for the benefit of the widows and 
orphans of sailors. Before returning to 
America in the late spring, Mr. Levitzki 
and his brother Max will visit Italy and 
Germany. He will spend the summer at 
his home on the Jersey Coast, where he 
will prepare for the concert season 
which he will begin in November. 








KURTZMANN PIANOS 


Are Made to Meet the Requirements of the Most Exacting Musician—SOLD EVERYWHERE 


C. KURTZMANN & CO., Makers, 


526-536 NIAGARA STREET 
BUFFALO, N. Y. 








ITALY WARMS TO AMERICAN 





Holder of American Academy Fellow- 
ship Meets Cordial Reception 
in Rome 


CHICAGO, Jan. 30.—Italian musicians 
are evincing much interest in American 
compositions, according to a letter re- 


seived by Frederick L. Ryder, of the 
Cable Piano Company, from Leo Sowerby, 
pianist and composer, who was awarded 
the first fellowship of the American 
Academy in Rome. Mr. Sowerby has 
been well received and was scheduled 
to make his first public appearance in 
January at a concert in which his own 
works were to be a feature of the pro- 
gram. 

“Musicians here are particularly inter- 
ested in the Sonatas of Carpenter and 
De Lamarter, and also, I may add, in my 
own Suite,” says the letter of Mr. Sower- 
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Queena Mario as “Violetta” 


naiveté of attitude. To them, the play’: 
the thing; not, primarily, the player. In 
the big centers, opera bills are adver. 
tised without any mention of the com 
posers’ names. One newspaper in a rich 
Middle Western city whose citizens make 
frequent trips to Chicago and New York 
used to print the list of operas for the 
week in both cities in its Sunday edition, 
and in this list not only the stars and 
conductors of the performances were 
named, but the composers and even the 
librettists of the works.” Ne Palle 
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MUSIC, SAYS LEO SOWERBY 


by. “I expect soon to be able to make 
them acquainted with the best America 
has done in composition, for I believe, 
I can use this opportunity to the ad- 
vantage of all of us. 

“IT have been more than gratified by 
the way in which I have been received 
by the Italian musicians. A _ reception 
was given for members of the music de- 
partment, which consists at present only 
of Major Felix Lamond, director, and 
myself. The United States Ambassador 
and members of the French and British 
Academies in Rome attended. Among 
the Italian musicians were Sig. Rositi, 
maestro di canto at the Academia Santa 
Cecilia, M. Perinello and Italo Monte- 
mezzi. I did not play as my first ap- 
pearance will be at a program of my own 
compositions in January. We did have 
music, however, by a very young artist 
named Zecchi, from whom we shall hear 
great things on the keyboard.” 





Mary Garden Aims at String of Opera 
Houses Across America 


Mary Garden was the guest of honor 
at a dinner of the New York Lotos Club 


on Sunday night, Jan. 29, and in the 
course of a speech, spoke of her ambi- 
tions in opera. She aspired, she said, to 
do her part in spreading a string of 
opera houses across the continent from 
New York to San Francisco—an aim 
to which she had been inspired by Oscar 
Hammerstein, who introduced her into 
America from French opera. Miss Gar- 
den, describing her work as the joy of 
her life, said the one thing on which she 
and the critics agreed was that she was 
not a singer; she was a creator, an en- 
tirely different thing, and when a great 
composer put a new role into her hands, 


she felt a heavy responsibility. Miss 
Garden repeated that this would be the 
last season of the Chicago Opera As- 
sociation in New York. This was the 
first time in the fifty-one years’ history 
of the Lotos Club that a woman was the 
guest of honor at one of its dinners. The 
speakers of the evening also included 
Chester S. Lord, president of the club; 
Otto H. Kahn, chairman of directors o! 
the Metropolitan Opera; Dr. Alexande! 
C. Humphreys, J. I. C. Clarke, Samue 
Insull of Chicago, W. J. Henderson, musi 
critic of the New York Herald, and J. 
Hartley Manners. Mr. Kahn said ne 
regretted profoundly the decision of the 
Chicago authorities to miss New York 
“Your coming,” he said, “gave the Met 
tropolitan some competition. I hat 
monopoly, because it means routine.” 
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PIANOS 








Are considered by expert judges to be the 
finest now made. They contain more valu- 
able improvements than all others. 
Grand, Inverted Grand and Player-Pianos 
Manufactured by 


PAUL G. MEHLIN & SONS 
Warerooms, 4 East 43rd St. New York | 
Send for illustrated Art Catalogue 








BushsLane 


Years rich with experience and accom- 
plishment back of this name vouch 
for extraordinary musical merit. 


Bush & Lane Piano Co., Holland, Mich. 


Grands 


of superior 
tone quality. 


Cecilian 


Players with 
all-metal action. 
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AN ARTISTIC TRIUMPH 
PIANO COMPANY, YORK, PA. 
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